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Labor Month in Review 


The October Review 


The “New Economy” and its star icon, 
the Internet, have quite rapidly created a 
boom, at least in the economic analysis 
business. Until now, the most visible sign 
of this boom in the Review has been the 
increasingly frequent treatment of new- 
economy-oriented papers in the Précis 
department. Now, Peter Kuhn and Mikal 
Skuterud have brought an analysis of the 
Internet's labor market impacts to the ar- 
ticles section of the magazine. Among 
their findings, about 15 percent of unem- 
ployed jobseekers use the Internet to look 
for a position, as do about 7 percent of 
employed workers. Also, it was much 
more common to search from home than 
outside one’s residence, even among 
those looking to change jobs. 

Economic statistics can be a subtle art. 
Differences in survey design, sample se- 
lection, and even respondent interpreta- 
tion of concepts can lead to measured dif- 
ferences between what should be very 
similar series. Anthony J. Barkume and 
Michael K. Lettau investigate one such 
case: the 5.8-percent difference between 
two sets of estimates of the average 
hourly earnings of workers in the service- 
producing sector. They find that exclud- 
ing “working supervisors” (those with 
only incidental supervisory duties) from 
the Employer Cost for Employee Compen- 
sation program’s estimates of hourly earn- 
ings reduces, but does not eliminate, the 
discrepancy with the average hourly earn- 
ings estimates from the Current Employ- 
ment Statistics program. 

Workers aged 55 and older are an in- 
creasingly important source of potential 
labor supply. As Patrick J. Purcell notes, 
the 78 million baby-boomers now make 
up about 55 percent of the population 
aged 25 to 54. He goes on to say that the 
sheer size of this cohort implies signifi- 
cant labor force impacts if this generation 
either retires earlier or remains in the labor 
force longer than earlier generations. 

The article by Melvin M. Brodsky 
catalogs the attempts of several mem- 
bers of the Organization for Economic 


Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
to develop effective public-service em- 
ployment programs. Some studies have 
suggested that such programs may be a 
useful strategy for helping many of the 
unskilled and less well educated among 
the long-term unemployed. 


CPI corrected 


There were revisions to the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) to correct an error dis- 
covered in the software used to calcu- 
late the residential rent and owner’s 
equivalent rent components of the in- 
dex. The recalculated data were evalu- 
ated in the context of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics guidelines for issuing correc- 
tions to previously published CPI data. 
Although the corrections were large 
enough to require re-publication, the gen- 
eral pattern of consumer price behavior 
this year was little affected. From Decem- 
ber 1999 to August 2000, for example, the 
U.S. average Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers (CPI-U) rose 2.7 percent 
based on corrected data, compared with 
2.6 percent as originally published. 
Revisions were published for both the 
CPI-U and the Consumer Price Index for 
Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Work- 
ers (CPI-W) for the U.S. City Average, All 
Items Index, as well as selected lower-level 
indexes. Corrected indexes and additional 
information are available on the BLS 
website: http://stats.bls.gov/cpihome.htm. 


Elders give more 


The 65-and-older age group allocated 
more of their expenditures to cash con- 
tributions in 1998 than other age groups 
did. “Cash contributions” include cash 
given to persons outside of the house- 
hold, charities, churches, and other or- 
ganizations. 

Cash contributions by households 
headed by someone aged 65-and-older 
amounted to 6.2 percent of their total ex- 
penditures in 1998. This figure is about 
twice as high as the 2.9 percent given by 
the 35- to 64-year-old group and more than 
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three times as high as the 1.8 percent 
given by the under-35 age group. 

The share allocated to cash contribu- 
tions is highest for the 65-and-older 
group, as is the level. This group contrib- 
uted $1,529 on average in 1998, compared 
with $1,232 for the 35-to-64 group and 
$536 for the under-35 set. 


Multifactor productivity 
up in 1998 


Multifactor productivity—measured as 
output per unit of combined labor and 
capital inputs—increased by 1.5 percent 
in the private nonfarm business sector 
in 1998. This was the seventh consecu- 
tive year of growth. 

Output rose at its fastest rate since 
1984, 5.2 percent. The growth of com- 
bined units of capital and labor inputs, 
3.7 percent, was slower than in 1997, but 
faster than the average for the 1990s. 

Labor input grew 2.7 percent in 1998; 
most of this growth was due to in- 
creased employment. Capital services 
continued to accelerate, jumping 5.6 per- 
cent, the largest gain since 1974. The 
fastest growing components of capital 
services were equipment and invento- 
ries. Additional information is available 
in “Multifactor Productivity Trends, 
1998” news release USDL 00-267. 


Foreign wages 
compared 


Average hourly compensation costs in 
U.S. dollars for manufacturing produc- 
tion workers in 28 foreign economies re- 
mained at 79 percent of the U.S. level in 
1999. Wages in these economies, taken 
as a group, had declined in the previous 
3 years. 

Although costs in Europe and 
Canada continued to decline relative to 
the United States, compensation costs 
in Mexico, Japan, and the Asian newly 
industrializing economies (NIEs) of 
Hong Kong, Korea, Singapore, and Tai- 
wan increased at a faster rate than in 
the United States. a 
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Job Search Methods 


Job search methods: 
Internet versus traditional 


In 1998, 15 percent of unemployed jobseekers 

used the Internet to seek jobs, as did half of all jobseekers 

with online access from home; Internet search rates 

exceeded those of such traditional methods as the services 

of private employment agencies, contacting friends or relatives, 
and using the registers of unions or professional organizations 


much attention has been paid to how the 
Internet is transforming product mar- 

kets. At the same time, the Internet also is 
transforming labor markets, altering the way 
workers look for jobs, and the way firms re- 
cruit workers. More than 2,000 Internet job 
search sites now exist, yet little is known of 
their effects on labor markets.’ What percent- 
ages of unemployed (and employed) Ameri- 
cans use the Internet to search for jobs? 

This article examines the frequency and in- 
cidence of Internet job search among U.S. 
workers, by race, gender, and other demo- 
graphic characteristics, the location of the job 
search (from home, from work, or from other 
access points), and the relation between 
Internet search and traditional job search 
methods. Internet job search data are from a 
special supplement to the December 1998 
Current Population Survey (CPS), which asked 
respondents about computer and Internet 
use.” The traditional job search methods are 
from the monthly cps, where they are used 
by the BLS to determine if a respondent is an 
active jobseeker.’ The nine traditional meth- 
ods are: 

¢ Contacted employer directly 

¢ Contacted public employment agency 


[: the current “e-commerce” boom, 


¢ Contacted private employment agency 

* Contacted friends or relatives 

* Contacted school employment center 

¢ Sent résumés/filled applications 

¢ Checked union/professional registers 

¢ Placed or answered ads 

¢ Used other active search methods 

Note that there is a possibility of overlap be- 
tween search for a job via the Internet and the 
traditional methods outlined in the CPs. For 
example, unemployed jobseekers who say they 
“contacted employers directly” may have done 
so through the Internet, perhaps submitting a 
résumé via e-mail (Internet search) or they may 
have actually mailed or personally delivered a 
copy of the résumé to potential employers (tra- 
ditional search). 


Labor force status and location 


The Internet and Computer Use Supplement to 
the December 1998 cps asked respondents if 
they or anyone in their household used the 
Internet for any of a variety of purposes, in- 
cluding job search. Respondents were also 
asked where they conducted their Internet job 
search—from home, work, or some other site. 
All of our discussion of these statistics pertains 
to the adult, civilian, noninstitutional popula- 
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} Table 1. Internet job search rates and computer/Interet access by labor force status, 
December 1998 


[In percent] 7 
Employed Unemployed Not in the labor force 
Total iF : : 
rk At work Absent On layoff Jobseeker Retired Disabled | Other 
Internet use for job search 
Internet job search from: 
nee BA Low cee, eran enh cos suieGARreaeS 4.0 5.2 5.4 11.0 0.3 atc 2.6 
Outside the home ..............:++ 1.8 2.3 2a 1.9 4.6 0 Ay: ie 
AMIS OUNCClerearetcasererecereernaesces 5:5 Ta 7.0 48 15.0 3 : : 
Computer/internet access 
Persons with a computer 
in the household ..........-...::.00 46.9 54.6 52.6 30.5 37.5 22.3 20.3 49.1 
Persons with Internet 
access from home? ..............-++ 29.4 34.7 33.9 16.5 22.3 12.2 10.5 31.9 
Persons using the Internet 

for any reason) from: 

Hone Seas Gasupois i cooseatuey iaeatecen dace 23.6 28.6 27.4 13.1 18.7 “2 6.1 24.7 
WOK a sccctesraeceeen ene eveaesees 12.0 18.8 12.4 0 0 .0 0 -0 
Other locations ............:: 4.5 4.1 4.9 8.6 1.4 1.0 2.1 9.6 
ANY IOCATON ccececsscancscocenereoe 34.3 42.6 39.2 21.7 0.1 8.5 8.2 34.3 
Internet job search rates 
among those with access? 

Computer in household ............ 10.1 ile 12.2 9.5 31.2 1.3 6.1 6.5 
Internet access from home........ 14.6 15.9 16.6 17.6 49.5 2.3 10.4 9.0 
Internet use from home ............ 18.0 19.1 20.4 22.2 59.1 3.7 17.7 11:3 
Internet use at any location ...... 16.1 16.7 17.9 22.0 49.9 3.5 17.3 11.2 


‘The respondent lives in a household in which someone uses the Internet from home. 
2 Refers to Internet job search from any location. The data are computed by dividing the “Internet use for job search” rate by the “computer/Internet 


access” rate. 
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tion. Thus, individuals aged 15 or younger were dropped 
from our sample, as were adults serving in the Armed 
Forces. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, Internet job search is more 
common among unemployed jobseekers (that is, unem- 
ployed workers who are not “on layoff”) than in any other 
labor force status group. (See table 1.) In December 1998, 
about 15 percent of unemployed jobseekers used the 
Internet to look for a new job. This percentage exceeds 
the proportion of unemployed jobseekers who used six 
of the nine traditional methods listed in the basic CPS 
monthly survey.* These six methods are: contacted pri- 
vate employment agencies, contacted friends/relatives, 
contacted school/university employment centers, checked 
union/professional registers, placed or answered ads, used 
other active search methods. 

While Internet job search is most common among the 
unemployed, it also is substantial among the employed.° 
In December 1998, about 7 percent of employed work- 
ers searched for new jobs using the Internet. While this 
may not appear to be a large proportion, it exceeds all 
published estimates of on-the-job search (via all meth- 
ods combined) of which we are aware. In particular, Carl 
Rossenfeld, using a special supplement to the May 1976 
CPS, reported that 4.2 percent of workers who had been 
employed for at least 4 weeks said they were currently 
searching for a job.° Matthew Black, using data from 
the Panel Survey of Income Dynamics, reported in 1981 
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that 5 percent of employed men looked for work. In an- 
other study, C. A. Pissaridies and J. Wadsworth reported 
in 1994 that 5.3 percent of employed British men ac- 
tively searched for work.’ Published statistics from the 
Canadian Labor Force Survey (which, up to 1995, regu- 
larly asked employed workers if they searched for an- 
other job in the last 4 weeks) show an average annual 
rate of 5.2 percent for the years from 1990 to 1995, with 
little year-to-year variation.’ As these statistics predate 
widespread use of the Internet for job search, they are 
consistent with the notion that the Internet has raised the 
fraction of employed workers who are looking for a new 
job in the economy.® 

Internet job search is lower among persons out of the 
labor force compared with persons in the labor force— 
that is, persons who are employed or unemployed. How- 
ever, if the retired or disabled are excluded from the cal- 
culations, 3.8 percent of nonparticipants regularly look 
for jobs on the Internet, a figure that compares favorably 
with the non-Internet search rates found among employed 
workers in the studies discussed above. Finally, regard- 
less of labor force status, most Internet job search oc- 
curs from home. Of employed persons looking for work 
online, only 32 percent searched from a nonhome site. 
Even though unemployed jobseekers do not have the 
option of accessing the Internet from a workplace, 30 
percent of this group used a nonhome site as well. 

Further detail on Internet job search among unem-— 


a 


ployed jobseekers is obtained by disaggregating that 
group according to their reason for being unemployed. 
(See table 2.) As shown, Internet job search is most fre- 
quent among job losers, of whom about 1 in 5 used the 
Internet to look for work in December 1998. Perhaps sur- 
prisingly, the lowest use rates are among persons enter- 
ing the labor force. To the extent these new entrants are 
younger, one might expect them to have higher use rates 
(see, for example, table 6). The relatively low use rates 
among persons whose temporary job ended also is sur- 
prising, as one might expect workers on a series of tem- 
porary jobs to make greater investments in job search 
technologies than other workers. Again, regardless of the 
reason for unemployment, most Internet search occurs 
from home. 

Given the preponderance of the home as the main lo- 
cation for conducting an online job search, one might 
conjecture that access to the Internet from home is a key 
determinant of whether an individual searches for jobs 
online. About 55 percent of employed persons had a com- 
puter in their home in December 1998, compared with 
38 percent of unemployed jobseekers.'° (See table 1.) 
Home Internet access is less common, at 35 percent of 
those employed and at work, 22 percent of unemployed 
jobseekers. Given access from home, 82 percent of em- 
ployed persons, and 84 percent of unemployed jobseekers 
actually use the Internet from home. At the same time, 
access from home is far from a prerequisite for Internet 
use, even for the unemployed and for nonparticipants in 
the labor force, who do not have the option of access 
from work. In fact, the proportion of unemployed 
jobseekers using the Internet—at 30 percent— substan- 
tially exceeds the proportion with Internet access from 
home—22 percent. The same is true, although much less 
dramatically, for persons not in the labor force who are 
not retired or disabled. 

Table 1 also presents Internet job search rates (from 
any location) conditional on three alternative measures 
of computer or Internet access. Especially for unem- 
ployed jobseekers, these rates are much higher than the 


Jobseekers using the Internet for 
job search by labor force status, 
December 1998 


{In percent] 


Internet job search from: 


Characteristic 
Outside Any 
location 


Job loser : : 19.6 
Temporary job ended : : 13.7 
Job leaver q 3 17.0 
Re-entrant .. : : 12.5 
New entrant ? : 7.9 


Note: The category “Any location” is important, because it is not 
just the sum of the other two rows, for there is overlap between 
them. 


| Table 3. | Internet access points for unemployed 
jobseekers who used the Internet for 


job search, December 1998 
{In percent] 
With Without 
? Internet Internet 
Location of search Total his access 
at home’ | athome 
OMG erence eer eae 73.6 100.0 0.0 
School: 
Kindergarten to grade 12... 3.3 lei 9:5 
Othengrades Be ctcccccec-=- ai 4.2 15.3 
PUDINC iD Ratiyceesccnce-sencceese ss 9.0 3.4 24.4 
Community center .............+ 1.3 .0 5.0 
Someone else’s 
COMPUICEeecstctcer cee seeee 15.1 4.6 44.6 
OUNGN eee ececuaeiet ne eca eee 7.0 SHS) 16.8 
‘The individual lives in a household in which someone uses the 
Internet from home. 


unconditional rates. For example, almost half (49.5 per- 
cent) of unemployed jobseekers who had home Internet 
access used the Internet to look for work. Almost 60 per- 
cent of unemployed jobseekers who used the Internet at 
home looked for work online. This high conditional use 
rate explains the fact that even though the unemployed 
were less likely to have access to the Internet, they were 
more likely to search online for jobs than were other 
workers. 

Jobseekers were asked their source of Internet access, 
15 percent of whom reported using the Internet for job 
search. Of this group, 74 percent reported using the 
Internet from home. (See table 3.) Very few of those with 
home access used any other access site. But what of the 
unemployed who (by definition) cannot access the 
Internet from work, and do not have home access? Ac- 
cording to the data, by far the most common access point 
for these individuals is “someone else’s computer,” at 
nearly 45 percent of searchers. Public libraries and a col- 
lege or university are the next most common access Sites. 
Schools at the kindergarten to gradel2 level and com- 
munity centers play relatively minor roles, smaller in both 
cases than the residual, “other” category. Presumably, an 
individual who conducted online search from a computer 
terminal in a public employment agency would be cat- 
egorized under “other.” If so, these figures indicate that 
public employment agencies play a smaller role than in- 
formal social networks (“someone else’s computer’) or 
public libraries in providing physical access to the 
Internet for unemployed workers’ job search. 

Approximately 19 percent of workers who used the 
Internet at work also used the Internet to look for a new 
job—historically, a very high rate of on-the-job search. 
(See table 4.) Less than half of these (45.5 percent), how- 
ever, conducted this online job search from outside their 
homes. While it cannot be precisely determined what 
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proportion of employed workers looked for jobs online 
from their work site, the final row of data in table 4 pro- 
vides a lower bound to this number. Overall, 7.6 percent 
of employed workers searched online from a nonhome 
location, and did not use a nonwork location either. Put 
another way, the final column of table 4 indicates that at 
least 1 in 5 employed workers who looked for jobs online 
did so from a computer at their workplace. 


The ‘digital divide’ 


Is there a “digital divide” along racial, ethnic, or gender 
lines in Internet job search? The percentage distribution 
among racial and ethnic characteristics clearly indicates 
that divisions do exist. Only 7 percent of unemployed 
Hispanic jobseekers looked for jobs online in December 
1998, compared with 9 percent of blacks and more than 
16 percent of whites. (See table 5.) Unemployed black 
and Hispanic workers are taking advantage of the job 
search resources of the Internet to a much smaller de- 
gree than unemployed whites. These ethnic and racial 
gaps are less pronounced among employed persons, with 
online search rates at 4 percent for Hispanics, 6 percent 
for blacks, and 7 percent for whites. The gender divide 
is not nearly as stark as either the racial or ethnic ones. 
Internet job search among unemployed women equalled 
that of unemployed men: both were about 15 percent. 
Among employed female jobseekers, 6.5 percent were 
looking for work online in December 1998, compared 
with 7.6 percent of employed men. 

Is the racial and ethnic divide in Internet job search 
driven primarily by differential access to technology, or 
by differential use of technology conditional on access? 
This issue is addressed by presenting disaggregated mea- 
sures of access and conditional use. (See table 5.) By 
any measure and in all labor force categories, blacks and 
Hispanics have less access to computers and the Internet. 
Only 20 percent of unemployed black and Hispanic 
jobseekers have a computer in their household, compared 


with 40 percent of unemployed white jobseekers. Internet 
access from home is even more unequally distributed, at 
7.5 percent of unemployed Hispanic jobseekers, com- 
pared with 10.4 percent for blacks and 25.4 percent for 
whites. Similar, but less dramatic, gaps are evident 
among other labor force categories. Gender gaps in ac- 

cess are comparatively, and uniformly, very small. 
Another finding to emerge from the data: conditional 
on most measures of access, and within most labor force 
categories, blacks and Hispanics are more likely than 
whites to use the Internet for job search. The difference 
is particularly dramatic for blacks, and among unem- 
ployed jobseekers. Conditional on Internet access from 
home, 64 percent of unemployed blacks use the Internet 
to look for work, compared with only 48 percent of 
whites. Conditional on using the internet (for any rea- 
son and from any location), slightly more than 51 per- 
cent of both black and Hispanic unemployed jobseekers 
use it to look for work, compared with 49.6 percent of 
whites. Among employed persons who use the Internet 
(from any location), 23 percent of blacks use it to look 
for work, compared with 19 percent of Hispanics and 16 
percent of whites. Again, the gender gap in conditional 
use is small. There is, however, some indication that, con- 
ditional on access, employed men are more likely than 
employed women to use the Internet to look for a new 
job. These data suggest that the ethnic and racial gap in 
Internet job search among the unemployed is explained 
entirely by differences in access. Given equal access to 
the technology, both blacks and Hispanics are highly 
likely to use the Internet in their search for a new job. 
Further details on the determinants of Internet job 
search are provided by the probit models reported in table 
6. To preserve degrees of freedom, these regressions are 
performed for the sample of all employed and unem- 
ployed workers, although controls for labor force status 
are used. Persons not in the labor force are excluded from 
the sample. To illustrate the role played by access, three 
alternative specifications are reported: the specification 
in the first two columns does not 


Table 4. Employed workers who use the Internet to search for jobs, control for access, while the speci- 
{in percent) __ PY location of the search, December 1998 fications reported in the remaining 
_____ Employed workers who: columns control for the presence of 
Location of search employed |yse the Internet| 4ave Internet | Lookforjobs | a Computer in the household or for 
workers’ access online (from . 
| at work Prete’ arty beatin! rie | access from home. As be 
hestnc iene ore, the dependent variable is 
to search for jobs: whether the individual regularly 
pa an nih S51 an ons . ‘ by 16.0 100.0 conducted Internet job search from 
iiabneccRancka 7 14.9 72.8 ‘ ‘ 
Away from NOME v.vessceesceencee. 2.3 9.0 24 32.2 any location. For ease of interpre- 
Away le — and did o tation, coefficients are presented 
report using only nonwor' . : 
REIN acs Vehs sissy secusgna eee 1.5 7.6 1.6 20.6 Bee fee changes in the prob- 
ability of Internet search, rather 
Employed workers who are “at work” and “absent from work” combined. th h 
? The individual lives in a household in which someone uses the Internet from home. an the more ¢ ommonly $s 
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ported probit index coefficients. 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[In percent] 


| Table 5. Internet job search rates and computer/Internet access by labor force status and 
selected demographic characteristics, December 1998 


Employed Unemployed Not in the labor force 
Characteristic Total 
At work Absent On layoff | Jobseeker Retired Disabled Other 
Internet use for job search’ 
5.6 es 6.8 4.9 16.5 0.3 itez 3.9 
4.8 6.3 6.8 5.4 9.2 al i 2.8 
32 4.0 <37/ 0 7.2 0 3 2.0 
MOIRA. tececsectcccseac. ete ha scaveneeocedeedcaes 6.5 7.6 8.7 3.9 15.2 4 1.8 sf, 
WOMOM frre cee tect cco does cn ee ea ccoate 47 6.5 5.6 6.6 14.7 2 ile 3.1 
Computer and Internet access 
Computer in the home 
White 49.3 57.2 54.6 32.8 41.7 23.2 23.5 52.8 
Black 26.3 32.7 32.2 9.9 20.0 10.2 9.4 22.9 
Hispanic 28.2 32.4 36.9 13.8 20.2 17.4 15.4 23.9 
MOM iui errcectepoeeeretees < Qeetternsaietied, csc 48.4 54.8 53.6 28.6 38.6 25.0 21.1 50.4 
Viet feta areeronscece secertrterocs ce eeceee rere ner 45.4 54.4 51.6 34.2 36.3 20.4 19.5 48.6 
Internet access from home’ 
Whe Pees ie doce sons te sectcteeu's desccas coe’ 31.4 36.9 35.7 18.5 25.4 12.9 12.5 35.0 
227 16.3 15:2 2.0 10.4 3.9 3.2 10.4 
13.9 16.5 19.8 4.2 7.6 6.8 6.9 11.3 
Me Rhiconoia-cheeccseetoleteeeeoterreet ae meer 31.0 35:7 34.6 15.8 23.3 13.8 We 32.6 
IWOMMGIN IE ke sc bsceteteveraet < ozo pers sctevevescteveeses 28.0 33.6 33.2 17.8 21.1 11.1 9.7 31.6 
Internet use from any location 
WMG Weegee dccaass. “ctehe. 8 -csenacues. seovescee ete 36.1 44.6 41.3 22.9 33.2 9.3 9.8 37.0 
Black 20.7 27.6 22.6 16.6 18.1 ed, 2.7 17.2 
Hispanic 18.0 21.6 27.0 7.8 14.0 1.8 3.3 IZA, 
MGI etek oes Sie Se ane doce ac ae cs scence 36.2 42.5 38.8 22.0 31.0 10.5 8.3 41.4 
WVOMIGM [eee cere snore at ac neeceesctesetenasceseceseatss 32.6 42.8 39.6 PVA 28.9 Gl 8.0 31.5 
Internet job search rates 
among those with access 
Computer in the home 
9.9 11.0 11.4 9.6 Sile2 1.3 6.8 6.4 
1225 13.6 18.1 (*) 33.3 8 1.2 6.5 
8.4 9.6 10.1 () 20.5 0 1.9 4.8 
11.8 12.4 15.2 9.6 30.9 17 Veli 9.8 
8.5 9.9 9.4 9.4 31.5 9 4.4 D2 
14.1 EKS) 16.1 17.0 47.9 2.4 11.2 8.6 
BIC Ge, cae cxsctce fe vaceccnoss ce Rgsescteuecsadehcsukatns 20.7 21.4 () (*) 64.0 2.0 (*) aldo! 
15.5 16.7 () () (7) 0 () 10.7 
16.8 17.5 20.6 17.4 48.5 3.0 12.2 13.3 
12.2 14.1 12.8 () 50.9 1.6 8.5 7.2 
WA UT) C)3 2 aR es tn ee Re ace a ee ee 15.4 16.0 16.6 21.2 49.6 3.5 Wf 10.6 
BACK Ronee. ccaeeR terete tavcteusw.dcecenondeosdcnoaes 23.0 22.8 30.3 (2) 51.1 (*) (*) 16.3 
ILE OF UN13) concen ce- reas Renrececn eapenee Saeco 18.0 18.7 13.8 (*) 51.5 (*) (*) 11.9 
NAC Ig) cere neon ieee Becker oto eaee coche Be eeRirore SHEARER 17.9 18.0 22.3 17.6 49.1 41 21.0 13.9 
Tilo) AE) 8 Nae Re oe Ona RN Ss SR A 14.4 15.1 14.1 (*) 50.8 2.9 13.6 9.8 


1 The individual lives in a household in which someone uses the Internet from home. 
2 Data not shown where the base is less than 75,000. 
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: : h in table 5) reverses it for blacks. 
ifele\(-4-Ma Probit estimates of the betes of Internet job searc Given’accesexté the Internet ond 
among igo: oie’ PON ea controlling for ethnic differences 
cinta ha r in labor force status, blacks are 
Computer Internet access ; ; nicearetae 
Variable’ None in household _ at home? more likely, and Hispa 
aor | less likely, to use the Internet for 
Coefficient jos. | Coefficient | , price coefficient) + statistic ; é 
(aFidx) | Statistic | “(qgjaxy | PStatistic | (aFax) a job search than whites. 
| 
: az =I - .036 -7.04 
Primary school ........-..+.+-- —0.052 9.39 0.041 7.57 -0 a 
Did not complete : Internet versus traditional 
High’SChOOl| eeietes-ssc-sseese- —.052 -16.61 -.041 -14.27 -—.036 -13.3; search methods 
Completed high school ... -.050 -19.56 -.036 -15.44 -.030 -13.61 
Did not complete : ; 
sisae Be cue: -.021 -8.44 -.015 6.92 -.012 5.94 Motivated (at least in part) by a 
Associate degree ............ -.013 —4.14 —.008 -2.81 -.004 —1.66 desire to understand the process by 
Married Seren dient -.012 5.51 -.019 ~9.83 019 | -1037 | which unemployed workers become 
employed, the Current Population 
Malini aeons, cecsuensarners .017 7.98 .013 Tel .010 5.86 Survey has been collecting intone 
Dinghies: Siaeawa -.004 -1.16 .009 2.68 013 4.32 tion about methods used to search 
HISPANIC mace cesconsescaveasatne -.016 -4.54 -—.006 —1.85 -.002 —.68 for jobs since 1967. Clearly, the 
Northeast <.scissecsectsscescsouss -.005 -1.88 -.006 -2.52 -.006 -2.99 Internet, with its search capabilities 
MidWOSt. 2. fisccceseccasteeeesosoce -.004 —1.75 -.005 ey) _—- pcs and low-cost communications, has 
: .24 : : 3 F 
WOSti = =.5. cceaseesseedteensveesctee .014 5.02 008 ae potential a dramatically change 
Unemployed—looking the methods workers use to search 
TORAWOMK cece seo rttnsncnose=e LAY, 16.04 120 17.27 113 17.50 for work. Some traditional methods 
Unemployed—on layoff ... 021 1.42 .030 2.01 .029 2.09 : : “ ? 
such as contacting friends and rela- 
ee ah Be és =F a 793 | tives, conceivably could be partly dis- 
Ce Sime eater Na 8.84 159 8.23 142 7.64 | placed by the Internet. Other tradi- 
BO 45 i sede cssescadettecssoss ae ae on os = vee tional methods, such as sending 
re ne oe 4 05 : ‘ : 2 : 
66205 Se ety e 069 3.58 051 3.09 041 267 | résumés, could be complementary 
with the Internet, and could increase 
Computer in home .......... .063 30.02 ae af ; 
Internet access in home.. 101 43.31 in use as the Internet expands. 
The relation between Internet 
Number of observations .. 62,246 62,246 62,246 and traditional job search mete 
ods is investigated in two ways. 
‘Omitted categories are “university degree,” “not married,” “females,” “non-black,” “non-Hispanic,” First. for December 1998 only (the 
“South,” and “employed” for the various sets of dummy variables respectively. The regression also _ ‘ 
included sixteen dummy variables for the respondent's industry and thirteen for his/her occupation. date of Internet job search ques- 
For ease of interpretation, coefficients are presented as predicted changes in the probabilities of tion), we ask which of the tradi- 
Internet search, rather than the more commonly reported probit index coefficients. Gane job Search wnethodeamene 
? The individual lives in a household in which someone uses the Internet from home. overrepresented, and which were 


The data (columns | and 2) show that Internet job search 
is about 5 percentage points lower among workers with 
high school education or less, than among college gradu- 
ates. Online job search is less common among married 
people, and is more common among men and young 
people. Regionally, it is most common in the West. As 
controls for access are added to the data, the effects of 
education, age, and gender on use remain qualitatively 
the same, but somewhat smaller in magnitude: some of 
the difference in access is related to these three factors. 
When observable characteristics (but not access) are held 
constant, blacks are not significantly less likely than other 
racial groups to use the Internet for job search, but His- 
panics are. Adding access controls eliminates the “digi- 
tal job search divide” for Hispanics, and (as suggested 
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underrepresented, among persons 
conducting an online job search. Second, we examine 
trends that emerged in the use of traditional search meth- 
ods for 1994 through 1999 for any “internet effect,” us- 
ing the December cPs files of each year. In both cases, 
our analysis is restricted to unemployed, active 
jobseekers only. This is because the CPS traditional search 
method questions pertain only to this group. The data 
begin with 1994, because earlier surveys used a different 
list of search methods. 

The proportion of Internet and non-Internet jobseekers 
using each of the nine traditional methods listed in the 
basic monthly cps in December 1998 is shown in table 7. 
(Note that to be classified as an unemployed jobseeker, 
an individual must report using at least one of these meth- 
ods). While most of the differences between those who 


searched online and those who did not are small, Internet 
searchers are more likely to use seven of the nine tradi- 
tional search methods than are job searchers who do not 
search online. The two underrepresented methods among 
Internet searchers are “contacted firms directly” and 
“contacted friends or relatives,” with a particularly dra- 
matic difference in the former method. Among the meth- 
ods that are substantially overrepresented among Internet 
searchers are “sent résumés,” “placed or answered ads,” 
and “used other active search methods.” 

One interpretation of the above results is that the 
Internet is complementary with most traditional search 
strategies. (It may even be the vehicle by which some 
searches are conducted, for example, sending out résumés 
and answering ads). Apparently, this complementarity 
extends even to public employment agencies, which are 
used by 25 percent of Internet searchers versus only 19 
percent of jobseekers who do not use the Internet. An- 
other possibility, however, is that jobseekers who use the 
Internet as a search method are a selected sample of per- 
sons who choose to look for work more intensely than 
other jobseekers. Indeed, the average number of tradi- 
tional search methods reported by Internet users is 2.15, 
compared to 1.69 for non-Internet users. 

If the patterns of relative method use in the 1998 
CPS supplement reflect true complementaries or 
substitutabilities with Internet search, then those tradi- 
tional methods which are overrepresented among Internet 
users should exhibit increasing use during a period of 
rapid Internet expansion, while other methods should 
show a decline in usage. To explore this issue, table 8 
reports trends in the use of traditional search methods 
by unemployed jobseekers between 1994 and 1999. For 
reference, the table also presents data on trends in Internet 
access and labor market conditions. Clearly, this was a 
period of rapidly expanding Internet access, with over- 
all Internet access almost quadrupling from 14 percent 
of adults in 1995 to 54 percent in 1999. As noted, how- 
ever, Internet job search rates among unemployed 
jobseekers lagged far behind this trend, attaining only 
15 percent by the end of 1998. As the unemployment 
statistics indicate, 1994-99 was also a period of con- 
tinuous economic expansion. This makes it difficult to 
disentangle secular from cyclical effects, and the results 
must be viewed with this caveat in mind. 

The table shows increases in the use of only two tradi- 
tional search methods over the 1994-99 period: “sent 
résumés/filled applications” and “used other active search 
methods.” Both methods were substantially overrepre- 
sented among Internet searchers in 1998, so some of the 
increased usage could be attributable to the growth of 
the Internet. This seems more likely for the “other ac- 
tive” category, which increased relatively constantly 
throughout the period. For “sent résumés,” however, most 


of the increase occurred between 1994 and 1995, which 
is less suggestive of an Internet effect. 

The remaining seven search methods declined in use 
over the period 1994-99.'' Among these, two (contacted 
union/professional registers and school/university em- 
ployment centers) are less popular methods, used by less 
than 3 percent of jobseekers in all years. Private employ- 
ment agencies are also a lesser utilized method of job 
search, and a closer examination of the time trends for 
this method provides very little evidence of a secular 
decline. Of the four remaining methods for which usage 
declined, two—‘“direct employer contact” and “friends/ 
relatives”—are consistent with the cross-sectional use 
patterns in the 1998 supplement. However, the decline 
in direct employer contact is very small, and could also 
be easily explained by the expanding economy of the late 
1990s.'* The other two—‘“placed/answered ads” and 
“public employment agencies” —declined despite being 
overrepresented among Internet searchers. 

Clearly, further research with careful controls for mac- 
roeconomic conditions is required to fully understand 
recent changes in the mix of search methods over time. 
Even absent such research, however, it is very unlikely 
that the effects of the Internet on 1994—99 trends in tra- 
ditional search methods were very large. One reason is 
simply that the cross-sectional patterns of methods used 
are not dramatically different between Internet users and 
nonusers. Another is that Internet search had only attained 
15 percent of jobseekers by the end of 1998. Thus, most 
of the change is yet to occur. 

It also seems unlikely that the decline in the use of 
public employment agencies observed in table 8 is driven 
by private, Internet competition. First, the observed de- 
cline in public agency use is confined to the last year of 
our sample. Second, recall that public agency use was 
actually overrepresented among Internet searchers in our 
1998 cross-section data. Finally, one researcher docu- 
mented a secular decline in the use of public employ- 
ment agencies well before the late 1990s.'* An Internet- 


Use of traditional search methods by 
Internet job searchers and non-Internet 
job searchers 
[In percent] 
Traditional Internet job search 
search method Total | No Yes 
Contacted employer directly ............::0:ececee 64.5 | 65.0 62.0 
Contacted public employment agency ........... 20.4 | 19.5 25.2 
Contacted private employment agency ......... 6.6 6.0 10.2 
Contacted friends or relatives ............eseeeeees 13.5 | 13.8 11.9 
Contacted school / university 
EMPIOVMENECOMLC Ip veace--coeeweneencee-eencsooarecnes 2.3 2.0 3.5 
Sent out résumés / filled out applications ...... 48.3 | 45.5 64.1 
Checked union / professional registers .......... 1.5 V2 3.1 
Placed or answered ad ..........::scssscsenseseseeees TAS 9) 12-79 |p 24-Sinf | 
Used other active search methods ................ 4.4 3.4 TOT I 
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Table 8. EM Trends in the use of traditional search methods, 1994-99 


[In percent] 


“someone else’s computer,” fol- 
lowed by a public library. 
Because most Internet job 


search takes place in the home, 
overall use of this search method 


Internet diffusion measures 
Percent of adults Online? «0.2... eeeeseeeeeeeees ae 14 23 
Percent of unemployed jobseekers 

searching for jobS ONLINE? ..........eeseeeeeeeees 


Civilian unemployment rate? ............eeeeees 5.1 52 5.0 


| 

Traditional search method' | 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Contacted employer directly .........:cseeeeenees 67.4 65.1 64.7 67.3 64.5 65.1 
Contacted public employment agency ......... 20.4 20.1 18.9 19.1 20.4 15.9 
Contacted private employment agency ........ (LZ hal a 6.6 6.6 7.0 
Contacted friends or relatives .........-2.eeee eye 18.0 16.6 14.6 13.5 13.4 
Contacted school employment center .......... 2.3 1.9 2.3 PLT 2.3 1.6 
Sent out résumés / filled out applications .... 40.2 46.9 48.3 46.6 48.3 47.6 
Checked union / professional registers ........ PIT 2.4 2.5 cif 1.5 4.9 
Placed or answered ad .........c2:cccesecceeseeeees 16.7 id 17.3 16.3 14.5 12.5 
Used other active search methods ..............- 35 2.9 3.9 4.6 4.4 527 


is highly conditioned by Internet 
access at home. For example, to- 
tal Internet job search rates rise 
to 31 percent of unemployed 
jobseekers if attention is restricted 
to computer owners, and to almost 
60 percent if looking only at un- 
employed jobseekers who use the 
internet at home. Among em- 

15 ons ployed persons, Internet job 
44 4.0 37 search also rises with access: just 


36 42 54 


1 Results are from the December CPS of each year. 


diffusion.html (visited Oct 5, 2000). 


3 Data are from table 1. 


4 BLS unemployment statistics for December of each year. See http://stats.bls.gov/top20.html (vis- 
ited Oct. 21, 2000). 


induced demise in public employment agencies may yet 
occur, but does not appear to have been a major factor 
up to December 1999. 


Online search a realistic option 


The Internet is used by both the employed and unem- 
ployed to look for jobs. In December 1998, 13 percent 
of unemployed Americans, and 7 percent of employed 
Americans looked for a new job via the Internet. This 
proportion rises to 15 percent if the data are restricted to 
active jobseekers, that is, if unemployed persons who 
are not actively looking for work are excluded. Employed 
workers’ Internet job search rate exceeds all estimates 
of employed job search (via all methods combined) of 
which we are aware, all of which were derived from pe- 
riods before Internet search was a realistic option for the 
vast majority of the population. 

Most Internet job search is conducted from home. For 
both the employed and unemployed, almost three-quar- 
ters of Internet jobsearchers conducted at least some of 
this search from a computer in their home. About 30 
percent searched from a computer outside their home, 
and a small fraction (3 to 5 percent) searched from both 
locations. For unemployed jobseekers without Internet 
access at home, the most common access point was 
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2 Data from 1995 to 1998 are from surveys conducted by the Pew Research Center for the People and 
the Press. See http://www.people-press.org/tech98que.htm (visited Oct. 5, 2000). Survey months 
are June, July, November and December respectively. 1999 data are for April and are from Bruce 
Bimber, “Information and Political Engagement in America: The Search for Effects of Information Tech- 
nology at the Individual Level,” unpublished paper, Department of Political Science, Univeresity of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, Feb. 11, 2000. See also http://www.polsci.ucsb.edu/faculty/bimber/research/ 


under one-fifth (19 percent) of 
employees with access to the 
Internet at work use the Internet 
to search for a new job. At least 
7 percent of them do so from a 
computer in their workplace. 

There is, indeed, a racial and 
ethnic divide in Internet job 
search: among unemployed 
jobseekers, 16 percent of whites, 
9 percent of blacks, and 7 percent 
of Hispanics used the Internet to 
look for a new job. Statistically, this gap is completely 
explained by differential access to technology: when data 
are restricted to computer owners, black jobseekers are 
more likely than white jobseekers to search online; when 
data are restricted to persons with Internet access at 
home, 64 percent of black jobseekers regularly look for 
work on the Internet, compared with 48 percent of whites. 
In short, there is absolutely no indication that given ac- 
cess to the technology, blacks or Hispanics are less in- 
clined than whites to use the Internet for job search. 

Rather than abandoning other methods of job 
search, unemployed jobseekers who search for jobs 
online are more likely than other jobseekers to use 
most traditional methods of job search as well. It is 
possible that online searchers are simply a selected 
sample of persons who search more intensely than 
others; in contrast, Internet search may genuinely be 
complementary with these other methods. The only 
search methods that are underrepresented among 
Internet searchers are “direct employer contact” and 
“friends and relatives.” 

Between 1994 and 1999, unemployed jobseekers ex- 
panded their use of only two job search methods—“sent 
résumés” and “other active”—and decreased their use 
of all other methods. While some of these changes may be 
partly connected to increased Internet search, it appears 


‘ 


unlikely that such an effect has been very large. One 
reason is simply that the cross-sectional patterns of 
method use noted above are not very different between 
Inernet users and nonusers; another is that Internet 
search had only attained 15 percent of unemployed 
jobseekers by December 1998. Finally, in some cases 
the time trends run in an opposite direction to what is 


Notes 


suggested by cross-sectional patterns: use of public 
employment agencies declined during the 1994-99 pe- 
riod despite being overrepresented among Internet 
jobseekers in December 1998. Certainly, it is prema- 
ture to conclude that the expansion of the Internet has 
caused a decline in the use of public employment 
agencies. [J 


' For a list of the sites, see http://www.internetpost.com/ 
Internetpost/AlphaList.html (visited July 19, 2000). 


? The questions on Internet job search were part of a series of longer 
questions about general Internet use. The December 1998 CPS Com- 
puter and Internet Use Supplement questionnaire is available online at 
http://www.bls.census.gov/cps/computer/1998/smethdocz.htm (visited 
Oct. 5, 2000). 


> To be classified as an “active” jobseeker, the individual must report 
using at least one of the nine traditional search methods (see bulleted list 
on page 3). 


4 See table 6, column 3. The small differences between Internet search 
(15.0 percent) and “placed or answered ads” (14.5 percent), and between 
Internet search and “friends and relatives” are not, however, statistically 
significant (t-statistics for a test of zero difference are 0.44 and 1.23 respec- 
tively). The four remaining differences are highly significant. 


5 See Joseph R. Meisenheimer and Randy Ilg,“Looking for a better 
job: job-search activity of the unemployed,’ Monthly Labor Review, Sep- 
tember 2000, pp. 3-14. 


6 Carl Rossenfeld, “The extent of job search by unemployed work- 
ers,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1977, pp. 58-62. See also “Look- 
ing for a job while employed,” Bureau of Labor Statistics Report 97-14, 
November 1977. 


7 Matthew Black, “An Empirical Test of the Theory of On-the- 
Job Search,” Journal of Human Resources, Winter 1981, pp. 129- 
40; C. A. Pissaridies and J. Wadsworth, “On-the-job search: some 
empirical evidence from Britain,” European Economic Review, 


February 1994, pp. 385-401. 


8 The actual numbers for 1990-95 are 4.96, 4.99, 5.06, 5.42, 5.57, 
and 5.46 respectively (see Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, 1990— 
1995). The figure for December 1995, which is most directly compa- 
rable with our December 1998 CPS data, is 4.84. Examination of long- 
term trends in this series shows a secular increase, from 2.24 percent in 
1977, most of which however occurs before 1989. Further information 
may be found by researching various issues of Statistics Canada, The 
Labour Force, 1977-1995, catalogue no. 71-001. 


° Clearly, more recent U.S. data on job search by employed workers 
would constitute more convincing evidence on this point. We are not 
aware of any such data. 


'0 When discussing statistics for the employed in what follows, we 
refer (unless otherwise indicated) to the employed and “at work.” In 
almost all cases, the employed but “temporarily absent” are very similar 
to the employed. 


'! Contrary to what one might expect from a tightening labor market, 
this does not reflect a decrease in the number of methods used over the 
period in question. The average number of methods used, by year, were 
1.76, 1.82, 1.82, 1.79, 1.75, and 1.71 from 1994 to 1999. Instead, large 
increases in the use of the two earlier methods seem to be counterbal- 
anced by small decreases in all the rest. 


'2 Michelle Ports documents this cyclical pattern in chart 3 of “Trends 
in job search methods, 1970-92,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1993, 
pp. 63-67. 


'3 Tbid, chart 2. 
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Replicate Estimates 


Replicate estimates of the average 
hourly earnings series 


Average hourly earnings data are compared 
with similarly constructed measures ( “replicates” ) 
based on employer costs for employee compensation data 


verage hourly earnings data, produced 
A= month as part of the Current Em- 

ployment Statistics (CEs) program, have 
become an integral part of U.S. economic intelli- 
gence.' Besides their customary use in assess- 
ing the economic outlook, average hourly earn- 
ings data have been incorporated into a wide 
variety of analyses, such as simulations of the 
effects of policy changes (for example, the intro- 
duction of the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment, NAFTA) on locality and industry earnings 
levels. 

The ces program is based on employment, 
hours, and earnings data from a sample of non- 
farm establishments, including government. How- 
ever, the ces has always restricted the coverage 
of both earnings and jobs to those most likely to 
be reflected in employer’s current payroll records 
on a regular basis.” Earnings coverage excludes 
“bonuses, commissions, and other lump-sum 
payments (unless earned and paid regularly each 
pay period or month).”* Job coverage (for the 
reporting of earnings) is restricted to production 
workers in goods-producing industries and 
nonsupervisory workers in the service-produc- 
ing industries. 

In recent years, several analysts* have noted 
that the trend rate of growth in the private indus- 
try aggregate of the average hourly earnings mea- 
sure has been slower than that of other economy- 
wide average wage measures, such as those de- 
rived from unemployment insurance records or 
Current Population Survey data. The slower 
growth in the average hourly earnings relative to 
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other aggregate earnings measures may simply 
reflect the restrictions on job coverage if the rela- 
tive earnings of production and nonsupervisory 
workers have fallen relative to all workers over 
time. However, this divergence between the se- 
ries may also reflect differences in how employ- 
ers, who report payroll data in the ces, define “pro- 
duction and nonsupervisory” employees from 
what data users assume is the case. For example, 
employers are instructed to include earnings and 
hours data for “working supervisors,” defined as 
workers whose supervisory duties are incidental 
to their job. But some employers may not include 
hours and earnings of working supervisors in 
their payroll records because such employers 
might consider those employees as supervisors 
in the organization. If working supervisors gener- 
ally received above-average earnings, then an 
employer’s omission of these earnings from their 
statistical reports would tend to reduce reported 
average hourly earnings. 

Katharine G. Abraham, James R. Spletzer, and 
Jay C. Stewart constructed several “replicate es- 
timates” for average hourly earnings concepts 
using cps labor force data and different defini- 
tions for production and nonsupervisory work- 
ers.° The job coverage and wage levels of the 
replicate estimates were compared with the actual 
average hourly earnings series. For example, re- 
stricting job coverage to workers paid hourly, 
Abraham and others found that the replicate esti- 
mate from cps data generally matched the trend of 
the actual average hourly earnings data, but that 
the job coverage and wage levels of this replicate 


| Table 1. | Earnings levels and job coverage of average 
h 


ourly earnings and employer costs 
for employee compensation replicate 
estimates, March 1988 though September 1999 
Employer costs 
Actual for employee 
average | compensation 
Job type hourly replicate 
eamings of 
data! average 
hourly eamings? 
All production and nonsupervisory 
jobs in private nonfarm industry: 
Average earnings (dollars per hour) ..... $11.09 $11.48 
Job coverage (percent of sector 
GIMpPloyiment) i. caeceesese- +s =e eee aes 82.1 86.1 
Production worker jobs in goods 
production: 
Average earnings (dollars per hour) . $12.68 $12.48 
Job coverage (percent of sector 
EMPIOVIMEN )tererass sso n cette tee eae 70.5 TAg2 
Nonsupervisory worker jobs 
in services production: 
Average earnings (dollars per hour) . $10.52 $11.12 
Job coverage (percent of sector 
CMPPIOW MCN) seeesee ce eee owen ee ere 86.1 91.3 
' From the Current Employment Survey. 
2 Standard job coverage. 


estimate were both lower than the actual average hourly earn- 
ings data. 

This article reports the results of additional research on 
the “replicate estimate” approach to investigate job coverage 
in average hourly earnings. We use earnings, hours, and 
detailed information on the types of jobs from the BLs em- 
ployer costs for employee compensation program. Data from 
this program can produce earnings and employment estimates 
that are measured similarly to those produced for the average 
hourly earnings series. This article compares average earn- 
ings levels (in dollars per hour) for these employer costs for 
employee compensation replicates with the actual average 
hourly earnings series over the March 1988 to September 1999 
period. We focus on long-term comparisons because differ- 
ences in sample sizes and sample designs in the two data 
programs generate differences in short-term fluctuations. We 
also outline our methodology for constructing these estimates 
and indicate the limitations of the data for this purpose. 

Our primary findings reveal that for the 1988—99 period as 
a whole, the earnings estimates produced by the employer 
costs for employee compensation replicates of average hourly 
earnings correspond fairly closely to the actual average hourly 
earnings series. For production workers in goods production 
(mining, manufacturing, and construction), the employer 
costs for employee compensation earnings replicate was on 
average 1.5 percent lower than the actual average hourly earn- 
ings for this group of workers—about $0.20 per hour lower, 
on average. For nonsupervisory workers in the rest of the 
private nonfarm economy, the employer costs for employee 


compensation earnings replicate was on average 5.8 percent 
higher than the actual corresponding average hourly earn- 
ings series—about $0.60 per hour higher on average. (The 
average dollar values for the estimates are displayed in table 
1.) The earnings estimate for nonsupervisory workers from 
employer costs for employee compensation data is reduced 
when excluding jobs that have incidental supervisory duties 
(that is, excluding the higher pay of “working supervisors” in 
average earnings). Excluding “working supervisors” from the 
employer costs for employee compensation replicate for 
nonsupervisory workers reduces, but does not eliminate, the 
discrepancy with the actual average hourly earnings. These 
results indicate to us that factors other than job coverage 
may be contributing to the differences in worker pay between 
average hourly earnings and estimates of worker pay from 
other data sources. 


Limitations of cps-based replicates 


The different frames of reference used by household members 
and employers when reporting on work hours and earnings 
complicate the use of replicate estimates from cps labor force 
data to make inferences about the coverage of the average 
hourly earnings. An important problem is that hours paid is 
measured in the average hourly earnings series, while hours 
worked is measured in the cps. However, consistent compari- 
sons between the two series may be possible because the BLs 
Hours at Work Survey, which collects data on both hours paid 
and hours worked, shows that the ratio of hours worked to 
hours paid for production and nonsupervisory workers has 
not varied greatly over time. 

Also, cps labor force data provide limited historical infor- 
mation on multiple jobholders in the labor force. A particular 
problem with comparing job coverage in the in the ces with job 
coverage in the cps (prior to the redesign of the cps in 1994) 
stems from difficulties in identifying the occupations of all 
nonagricultural wage and salary jobs in the cps before 1994. 
The average hourly earnings series is a measure of earnings 
for all production and nonsupervisory jobs but, prior to 1994, 
the cps only obtained information on the “main” job of em- 
ployed workers, with no regularly collected data available on 
any additional jobs that the worker held. Thus, Abraham and 
others restricted their analysis to workers whose main jobs 
were in the nonagricultural wage and salary sector. Agricul- 
tural wage and salary workers, the self-employed, and unpaid 
family workers who take second jobs in nonagricultural wage 
and salary employment were excluded. 


Methodology 


Data collection for the Employer Costs for Employee Com- 
pensation as well as the Employment Cost Index (kcr) is de- 
signed to obtain a representative sample of the jobs nation- 
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wide and to measure hours of work and hours of paid leave. 
Because the kc1 is a fixed weight index, it cannot be directly 
compared with the average hourly earnings, which is an aver- 
age wage measure. In contrast, employer costs for employee 
compensation does reflect the current distribution of the em- 
ployment in the economy.® Thus, individual (micro) data 
records, collected to produce the employer costs for employee 
compensation measure, were used to construct replicate esti- 
mates of the average hourly estimates. 

In constructing these replicate estimates, definitions of 
earnings used for employer costs for employee compensa- 
tion had to be correctly aligned with those used in the aver- 
age hourly earnings. Published employer costs for employee 
compensation statistics measure a different pay concept from 
those in the average hourly earnings. Average hourly earn- 
ings are the average earnings per hour paid, which include 
overtime pay, any pay differentials for shift work, and cash 
payments for hours of paid leave. In the employer costs for 
employee compensation, wages and salaries refer to straight- 
time pay per scheduled hour of work, while paid leave, over- 
time, and shift premiums are defined as components of ben- 
efits. Therefore, to derive data comparable with average hourly 
earnings, we combined the pay components for the individual 
employer costs for employee compensation data records to 
express each record as average earnings per hour paid. 


To better approximate procedures used for the actual aver- 
age hourly earnings, we used data on scheduled work hours 
plus typical overtime on the individual job in the employer 
costs for employee compensation data records. The estimat- 


‘ing formula for average hourly earnings is an hours-weighted 


aggregate; the average hourly earnings series reflect the dis- 
tribution of paid hours across part-time and full-time jobs.’ 
Thus, we also constructed an hours-weighted aggregate from 
the employer costs for employee compensation data. 
(Abraham and others also constructed hours worked-weighted 
aggregates of cps data to compare with the average hourly 
earnings series.*) An alternative approach, employment- 
weighted averages from employer costs for employee com- 
pensation data, would produce lower pay levels than hours 
worked-weighted aggregates because full-time jobs receive 
more weight than part-time jobs and full-time jobs tend to 
have higher pay than part-time jobs. 

Both employer costs for employee compensation and av- 
erage hourly earnings data are collected in the same reference 
week, but the compensation data are collected only for the 
months of March, June, September, and December. We as- 
sembled average hourly earnings data for these months from 
March 1988 to September 1999, thus allowing 46 direct com- 
parisons over a 12-year period. Chart 1 plots this time series 
of employer costs for employee compensation earnings repli- 


Comparison of actual average hourly earnings with replicate estimates, quarterly periods, 
March 1988 to September 1999 
Hourly earnings Hourly earnings 
$14.00 4 
| “wer Replicate estimates (employer costs for employee so2 
compensation) J 
——= Actual average hourly earnings (Current 
$13.00 | Employment Survey) + $13.00 
$12.00 |- — $12.00 
$11.00 + + $11.00 
$10.00 |- ~ $10.00 
$9.00 }- +, $9.00 
ad) a PV aad PNT) ap | a eV Ve ET ee FR A Pea ETS ie Be pe an EY ia 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Sept. 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


EE 
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cates for all production and nonsupervisory employment in 
U.S. private industry, along with corresponding the actual 
average hourly earnings series from the ces program. 

We limit our comparisons to long-term average levels of 
earnings. Even though both the ces and the employer costs 
for employee compensation generate statistics on the same 
' Subject of interest—earnings of workers in the U.S. 
economy—differences in data collection procedures and 
sampling approaches between the two statistical programs 
limit the ability to make comparisons of short-term movements. 
Data on hours of work—including overtime—in the employer 
costs for employee compensation series are obtained only at 
the initial data collection. Because surveyed jobs can remain 
in the employer costs for employee compensation sample for 
up to 5 years, overtime hours reported for the job may not be 
accurate. In contrast, average hourly earnings should reflect 
the current use of overtime. However, when making compari- 
sons over longer time periods, employer costs for employee 
compensation hours should better reflect the usual schedule 
of hours worked because new jobs are initiated with sample 
replacement. Over most of the 1988—99 period, the employer 
costs for employee compensation sample was replenished 
through an industry rotation scheme so that variation in earn- 
ings over short time periods reflects replacement of the 
sample.’ (In contrast, primary Ec data are changes in earn- 
ings for the same job, and thus are unaffected by sample 
replacement.) The sample used to construct the actual aver- 
age hourly earnings is also replenished, but the estimating 
formula reduces the impact of sample replacement in month- 
to-month comparisons by heavily weighting earnings in 
samples which can be matched from one month to the next.’° 

The effects of the second aspect of employer costs for 
employee compensation data collection—sample replace- 
ment—are evident in chart 1. In 1994, aconsiderable number 
of new sample units in the employer costs for employee com- 
pensation measure had lower wage levels than comparable 
jobs in previous samples so that between March 1994 and 
March 1995 the replicate estimates of average earnings using 
employer costs for employee compensation data actually de- 
clined. As is also evident in chart 1, the 199495 shift in sample 
composition also affected the growth rate of earnings in the 
employer costs for employee compensation replicate estimate. 
From March 1988 to March 1994, the employer costs for em- 
ployee compensation earnings replicate grew faster than the 
corresponding average hourly earnings data, but from March 
1995 until September 1999 the reverse pattern held.'’ How- 
ever, throughout either of these periods, the employer costs 
for employee compensation replicate earnings estimate was 
always higher than the corresponding average hourly earn- 
ings; it is this long-term difference in earnings levels pattern 
on which we focus our analysis. 

When making comparisons over long periods of time, the 
direct control over sample selection in the employer costs for 


employee compensation measure provides a diagnostic aid 
to investigate various hypotheses concerning job coverage 
in the average hourly earnings. Because EcI sample weights 
are benchmarked to ces employment at the 2-digit Standard 
Industrial Classification (sic) level, total employment for the 
employer costs for employee compensation replicates is es- 
sentially the same as total employment published for the 
ces.'? Each sample job in the employer costs for employee 
compensation measure is classified by occupation, so that 
replicates can be estimated for production jobs in the goods- 
producing sector and nonsupervisory jobs in service-pro- 
ducing sector. Using the sample weights attached to jobs, the 
employment associated with a particular employer cost for 
employee compensation replicate of the average hourly earn- 
ings also can be estimated. 


Results with usual job coverage 


We can compare both earnings levels and job coverage be- 
tween the actual average hourly earnings and employer costs 
for employee compensation replicate estimates, employing the 
standard definitions of production and nonsupervisory jobs. 
Reflecting the pattern evident in chart 1, the mean employer 
costs for employee compensation replicate estimate for all pro- 
duction and nonsupervisory jobs is higher (by 3.6 percent) 
than the corresponding average hourly earnings statistic. (See 
table 1.) However, this pattern does not hold when making 
separate comparisons for production jobs and nonsupervisory 
jobs. For production jobs in the goods producing sector, the 
employer costs for employee compensation replicate estimate 
was on average 1.5 percent lower than the corresponding av- 
erage hourly earnings measure. In contrast, the employer costs 
for employee compensation replicate for nonsupervisory jobs 
in the services producing sector—representing about 80 per- 
cent of all production and nonsupervisory employment—was 
on average 5.8 percent higher than the corresponding average 
hourly earnings figure. 

The lower employer costs for employee compensation rep- 
licate earnings estimates for production jobs in goods pro- 
duction could be the result of undercounting actual overtime 
payments in the data collection. As discussed earlier, over- 
time hours for any job in employer costs for employee com- 
pensation data collection is held constant while the job re- 
mains in the sample. However, comparison of additional em- 
ployer costs for employee compensation and average hourly 
earnings data for the manufacturing component of goods pro- 
duction (that is, not including mining or construction) does 
not support this hypothesis. For the manufacturing sector, 
overtime hours are separately collected in the CEs so two vari- 
ants of the average hourly earnings series are produced; ac- 
tual hourly earnings and an estimate of the average straight- 
time wage. Employer costs for employee compensation data 
also can be used to construct replicates for these two series. 
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The employer costs for employee compensation replicate es- 
timates of average hourly earnings for production jobs in 
manufacturing, either including or excluding overtime costs, 
are virtually identical to the corresponding average hourly 
earnings series. For the March 1988 through September 1999 
period, the mean level of the actual average hourly earnings 
for production jobs in manufacturing was $11.98; slightly 
higher than the mean of the corresponding employer costs for 
employee compensation replicate estimates, $11.94. In the 
same period, the estimated straight-time wage (exclusive of 
overtime costs) from the average hourly earnings was $11.38, 
while the corresponding employer costs for employee com- 
pensation replicate estimate was $11.40. 

The employer costs for employee compensation replicate 
earnings estimates for nonsupervisory jobs may be higher 
because some employers may not report earnings to the CEs 
for some of these jobs having higher pay. (This explanation 
would also account for the higher employment coverage in 
the employer costs for employee compensation earnings rep- 
licate.) As discussed earlier, employers providing data in the 
CES are instructed to include earnings and hours data for 
nonsupervisory workers who are designated as “working su- 
pervisors” (workers whose supervisory duties are incidental 
to their job). However, employers also may not have the hours 
and earnings for these jobs located with the payroll records of 
the workers they supervise. Job coverage for the employer 
costs for employee compensation replicates is higher than 
that for the actual average hourly earnings for both goods- 
production jobs and nonsupervisory service jobs, but the 
discrepancy is more substantial for nonsupervisory jobs in 
services. On average, over the March 1988 to September 1999 
period, job coverage in the average hourly earnings series 
was 86.1 percent, compared with 91.3 percent of sector em- 
ployment for the employer costs for employee compensation 
replicate. Because the service-producing sector is so large, 
these differences in shares translate to a much larger number 
of jobs included in the employer costs for employee compen- 
sation replicate, compared with that in the average hourly 
earnings. For example, in September 1999, about 4.7 million 
more jobs in the service-producing sector were covered in the 
employer costs for employee compensation replicate of the 
average hourly earnings.'* If these additional workers tended 
to receive higher pay, their exclusion from CEs earnings report- 
ing could account for part of the discrepancy between the 
average hourly earnings and estimates of worker pay from 
other data, such as the cps. 


Results with alternative job coverage 


To investigate whether a more restrictive definition of pro- 
duction and nonsupervisory jobs would yield a replicate that 
would have job coverage and wage levels closer to the actual 
average hourly earnings, we estimated additional employer 
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costs for employee compensation replicates that excluded 
jobs that were classified as “working supervisors.” To mimic 
the possible exclusion of “working supervisors” by employ- 
ers reporting in the ces, we identified all production and 
nonsupervisory jobs in the employer costs for employee com- 
pensation database that included the term “supervisors” in 
their occupational title. Table 2 lists these occupations and 
their estimated share of total private nonfarm employment in 
March 1997. Total private industry employment represented 
by these “working supervisors” is similar to the difference in 
job coverage between the average hourly earnings and the 
employer costs for employee compensation replicate estimates 
shown in table 1. For example, table 2 shows that the working 
supervisor jobs constituted about 4.8 percent of all employ- 
ment in March 1997. In contrast, for that same period, job 


Census occupations chosen to simulate 


“working supervisor” jobs, with estimated 
percent share of total private nonfarm 
employment, March 1997 
Census . : Percent 
pyar Occupational title shew 
| 
Total, al! working Supervisor jODS .............:eeseeeeeeee 4.8 
C243 Supervisors, SaleS OCCUPATIONS .............::ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1.58 
D303 SUPErVISOFS, General OMG c22aoo we wecsececasenensereeeeeeerecceeee 49 
D305 Supervisors, computer equipment operators .............-- 21 
D307 Supervisors, distribution, scheduling, 
and: adjpsting Clerks i... 2. Steet een caceee een AVA 
E503 Supervisors, mechanics and repairers .............eeseeeeees .26 
E553. Supervisors, brickmasons, stonemasons, 
BYIGUTESORGRS sooo ws ntsinns conanerecttuenakgesesneccomee eee .01 
E554 Supervisors, carpenters and related workers .............. -06 
E555 Supervisors, electricians and power transmission 
WiSUBUIOFS 5 5-5 Scns: sceusncaredutscecereeencteeetceeeemen ee ae 05 
E556 Supervisors, painters, paperhangers, and plasterers . 01 
E557 Supervisors, plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters ... .04 
E558 Supervisors, construction trades, 1.€.C. .........eseecee .19 
E613 Supervisors, extractive OCCUPATIONS ...........eeeeeeeeeeeee 08 
E628 Supervisors, production occupations ............:ceeeeee FA 
G803 Supervisors, motor vehicle operators ...........c.cceeeeeeees 12 
H498 Supervisors, forestry and logging occupations ........... .02 
H864 Supervisors, handlers, equipment cleaners, 
andilaborers; nei. ke kk Sankt Be Re ee air 
K415 SUPOFVISOFS; QUES <tc cectecserssceec taco etree ee eee 05 
K433 Supervisors, food preparation and service 
DECUPATONS cnc scse, save scccummestneyis cece eee eee 35 
K448 Supervisors, cleaning and building service workers ....| .18 
K456 Supervisors, personal service occupations ..............-.. 05 
Note: “Percent share” is estimated share of total private nonfarm em- 
ployment using Employer Costs for Employee Compensation microdata with 
March 1997 sample weights. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


Table 3. 


Earnings and job coverage, average hourly earnings and employer costs for employee compensation 
replicates, 1994 to September 1999 


Job type’ 


Employment Survey) 


Employer costs for employee compensation 


Actual average replicate of average hourly earnings 


hourly earnings 
(Current 


Standard definition 
for job coverage 


Exclusion of supervisors 


cata from coverage 


All production and nonsupervisory jobs in private nonfarm industry: 
Average earnings (dollars per hour) 
Job coverage (percent of sector employment) 


Production worker jobs in goods production: 
Average earnings (dollars per hour) 
Job coverage (percent of sector employment) 


Nonsupervisory jobs in services: 
Average earnings (dollars per hour) 
Job coverage (percent of sector employment) 


$12.56 
86.8 


$12.32 
82.2 


$13.55 
72.0 


$13.13 


70.8 67.6 


$11.80 
86.2 


$12.24 
91.5 


$12.06 
86.9 


' The data are based on alternative definitions of production and 
nonsupervisory jobs. 


Note: The number of comparisons is less than that shown in table 1 


coverage in the employer costs for employee compensation 
replicate estimate exceeded that of the actual average hourly 
earnings by 4.1 percent. 

The results of calculating employer costs for employee 
compensation earnings replicates using available data to ex- 
clude “working supervisors” are illustrated in table 3. The 
detailed occupational information necessary to exclude work- 
ing supervisors from the employer costs for employee com- 
pensation measure is not available every period, so compari- 
sons are limited to 10 months. For this limited set of compari- 
sons, job coverage and earnings level for the aggregate se- 
ries are both virtually identical to these statistics for the ac- 
tual average hourly earnings. However, this matching of the 
two series breaks down when comparing production and 
nonsupervisory jobs separately. Excluding working supervi- 
sors in production jobs increases the discrepancy of the em- 
ployer costs for employee compensation earnings replicate 
with the comparable average hourly earnings series. Elimi- 
nating working supervisors from nonsupervisory jobs in ser- 
vices in the employer costs for employee compensation da- 
tabase substantially reduces, but does not eliminate, the gap 
in earnings with the comparable average hourly earnings se- 
ries. Thus, other factors besides job coverage of “working 
supervisors” appear to be contributing to the discrepancies. 


Conclusions 


There has been widespread interest in comparing average 
hourly earnings to other broad wage and compensation mea- 


+ 


because the required occupational detail is only available in 10 selected 
months of the year, usually for the months of March. “Job coverage” is the 
share of total employment in the respective sector that is included in the 
average hourly earnings calculation. 


sures. This article presented a new set of comparisons be- 
tween the average hourly earnings series from the cEs pro- 
gram and data from the Employment Costs for Employee Com- 
pensation program, which samples earnings of individual 
jobs within a nationwide survey of establishments. Data limi- 
tations require us to focus on comparisons of levels of earn- 
ings and employment rather than on trends. We derive inde- 
pendent estimates (“replicate estimates”) from the microdata 
used to produce the employer costs for employee compensa- 
tion to compare with estimates from the average hourly earn- 
ings series. The employer costs for employee compensation 
replicates showed higher earnings and coverage of employ- 
ment than the actual average hourly earnings over the 1988— 
99 period. For production workers in goods production, these 
differences in earnings levels and job coverage were small— 
on average, about $0.40 per hour in earnings and 0.7 percent 
of the sector’s job coverage. Discrepancies in earnings lev- 
els and job coverage were greater for nonsupervisory work- 
ers in services production, and we conducted further analy- 
sis of the hypothesis that these discrepancies were caused 
by omission of “working supervisors” from the actual aver- 
age hourly earnings. Omitting “working supervisors” from 
the employer costs for employee compensation replicates of 
earnings estimates were reduced, but that did not eliminate 
discrepancies in earnings levels and job coverage with the 
actual average hourly earnings series. However, the replicate 
approach used in this article and that used by Abraham and 
others only provides indirect evidence on the possible role 
of limited job coverage in average hourly earnings levels. 1) 
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Getz, Jack Galvin, John Ruser, Al Schwenk, Jim Spletzer, Jay Stewart, 
and Sandra West. 


! For more information on the Current Employment Statistics 
program and the average hourly earnings series, see BLS Handbook of 
Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1997), pp. 15 and 
the 


2 The Current Employment Statistics program is researching and 
tentatively planning for transition to all employee hours and earnings 
estimates. However, existing historical data cannot be revised to cor- 
respond with this potential new series. 


3 See BLS Handbook of Methods, p. 17. 


4 See American Statistical Association Panel for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Current Employment Statistics Survey, “A Research 
Agenda to Guide and Improve the Current Employment Statistics Sur- 
vey,” Mimeo (American Statistical Association, January 1994); and 
Barry Bosworth, and George Perry, “Productivity and Real Wages: Is 
There a Puzzle?” Brookings Papers on Economic Activity, 1994, no. 1, 
pp. 317-43. 


> Katharine G. Abraham, James R. Spletzer, and Jay C. Stewart, 
“Divergent Trends in Alternative Wage Series,” in John C. Haltiwanger, 
Marilyn E. Manser, and Robert Topel, eds., Labor Statistics Measure- 
ment Issues (University of Chicago Press, 1998), pp. 293-324. 


° Bosworth and Perry, “Productivity and Real Wages,” compared 
the rate of growth in the Employer Cost Index for production and 
nonsupervisory jobs with the growth rate of the average hourly earn- 
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ings series; also see Michael K. Lettau, Mark A. Loewenstein, and 
Aaron T. Cushner, “Explaining the Differential Growth Rates of the 
ECI and ECEC,” Compensation and Working Conditions, Summer 1997, 
pp. 3-14. In this study, Lettau and others show that over the 1986-96 
period, growth in the EcI exceeded the growth in employer costs for 
employee compensation. 


7 See BLS Handbook of Methods, p. 21. 


’ Abraham and others, “Divergent Trends in Alternative Wage 
Series.” 


° See Report on the American Workforce (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1995), p. 162. 


0 See BLS Handbook of Methods, p. 21. 


‘| Tn the earlier period, the annualized mean percent quarter-to- 
quarter growth rate of the average hourly earnings was 3.16 percent, 
while the corresponding growth rate of the employer cost for em- 
ployee compensation replicate was 3.51 percent. In the latter period, 
the average hourly earnings grew on average by 3.68 percent, while the 
employer costs for employee compensation replicate grew by 3.42 
percent. 


'2 Industry classification numbers and levels are listed in the Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification Manual 1987 (Washington, Office of 
Management and Budget). 


'S Published Current Employment Statistics employment for 
nonsupervisory jobs in September 1999 was 71.3 million, while the 
estimate of employment coverage for the corresponding employer 
costs for employee compensation replicate was 76.0 million. 
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Older Workers: Employme 


Older workers: employment 
and retirement trends 


As members of the “baby-boom” generation begin 

to retire and collect Social Security, pension, and other benefits, 
many changes to both the public and private retirement 

systems may occur, such as raising the ages 

of eligibility, creating more flexible pension plans, 

and introducing “phased retirement” 


eciding when to retire is a choice that 
D will affect an individual’s economic cir- 

cumstances for the rest of his or her life. 
In addition to affecting the lives of individuals, 
the retirement decisions of older workers have 
an impact on the Nation’s economy. The num- 
ber of people retiring each year affects the size 
of the labor force, which has a direct impact on 
the economy’s capacity to produce goods and 
services. Other things being equal, fewer retire- 
ments in any given year would result in a greater 
supply of experienced workers available to em- 
ployers and fewer people relying on savings, 
pensions, and Social Security as their main 
sources of income. Consequently, changes in the 
age profile of the population and in the average 
age at which people choose to retire have impli- 
cations for both national income and the size 
and composition of the Federal budget. 

To understand the factors that affect the re- 
tirement decision, one must first know what it 
means to “retire.” Retirement is most often de- 
fined with reference to two characteristics: 
nonparticipation in the paid labor force and re- 
ceipt of income from pensions, Social Security, 
and other retirement plans. An individual who 
does not work for compensation and who re- 


ceives income only from pensions, Social Se- 
curity, and financial assets would meet this 
definition of retirement; an individual who 
works for compensation and receives no in- 
come from pensions or Social Security would 
not meet this definition. 

Between these two extremes, however, are 
those who might be considered retired under 
one definition but not the other. For example, 
individuals who have retired from careers in 
law enforcement or the military—both of 
which typically provide pensions after 20 
years of service—often work for many years 
at other jobs, while at the same time also re- 
ceiving pensions from prior employment. In 
such cases, having retired from a particular 
occupation does not necessarily mean that one 
has retired from the workforce. On the other 
hand, many people who retire from full-time 
employment continue to work part time to 
supplement the income they receive from pen- 
sions and Social Security. If the majority of 
their income is provided by Social Security, 


‘pensions, and savings, economists typically 


classify them as retired, even though they con- 
tinue to engage in paid employment. As these 
examples suggest, not everyone who receives 
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pension income is retired, and some who work for pay actu- 
ally are retired. 

This article begins by describing the change in the age dis- 
tribution of the U.S. population that will occur between 2000 
and 2010 and summarizing the historical data on the labor 
force participation of older workers. This discussion is fol- 
lowed by an analysis of recent data from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey on employment and receipt of pension income 
among persons aged 55 years and older during the mid- to 
late 1990s. Employment trends among older workers are then 
discussed in the context of data from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration on the proportion of workers who claim retired- 
worker benefits before the full retirement age (currently age 
65). The final section of the article discusses recent proposals 
to promote “phased retirement” through amendments to the 
sections of the Internal Revenue Code that govern the taxa- 
tion of pension income. 


The aging labor force, 2000-2010 


As members of the baby-boom generation—persons born be- 
tween 1946 and 1964—approach retirement age, the demo- 
graphic profile of the American population will undergo a 
profound change. According to the Bureau of the Census, the 
proportion of the U.S. population aged 65 and older will in- 
crease from 12.6 percent in 2000 to 20.2 percent by 2030.! 


| Table 1. U.S. Population aged 25 and older by age and sex, 2000, 2010 


The age profile of the working-age population, however, al- 
ready is undergoing a substantial shift toward a greater num- 
ber of older workers and a relative scarcity of new entrants to 
the labor force. In 2000, the oldest baby boomers will be aged 
54 years, while the youngest members of the group will be 
aged 36 years. These 78 million individuals today make up 
approximately 55 percent of the U.S. population aged 25 to 
54. Their sheer numbers suggest that the impact on labor 
markets could be substantial if this generation chooses to re- 
tire earlier (or to remain in the workforce longer) than did 
previous generations. 

The data presented in Table 1 show how the age profile of 
the U.S. population will change over the next 10 years. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, the number of Ameri- 
cans aged 25 years or older will reach 178 million in 2000. 
Over the next 10 years, this number will increase by about 10 
percent to 195 million. Over that same period, however, the 
number of persons aged 25 to 54—the ages when labor force 
participation rates are at their highest—is projected to increase 
by only 1.5 million (1.2 percent). At the same time, the num- 
ber of persons between the ages of 55 and 64 is projected to 
increase by 11.3 million, or more than 47 percent. In other 
words, while the number of persons aged 25 to 64 is expected 
to increase by about 12.8 million over the next 10 years, al- 
most 90 percent of this increase is projected to occur among 
persons aged 55 to 64. 
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[Numbers in thousands] 
Age and sex 2000 2010 Level change Percent change 
— + 
25 years and older 177,594 195,067 17,473 9.8 
25 to 34 years. .......... 37,234 38,291 1,057 2.8 
35 to 44 years .......... 44,659 38,520 -6,139 -13.7 
ABIOVOA VOUS senttiracctiatastnctsccrnteareatstatexatsreore: 37,030 43,565 6,535 17.6 
BD 1ONOAY GALS readeeatts cst eet okieescbskatnesteli 23,962 35,284 11,322 47.2 
GES VOAES ANG OIGOM axe acexarcanrnagtageressercsaecovansdacants 34,709 39,407 4,698 13.5 
Men 
ZO VOAIS ANG OLIGM sc. wasertncsupagrternesovesterertedcamnuttetins 84,586 93,116 8,530 10.1 
BONO CAN GAIS saerersssccv.qninininalcuauglo bite cist’ 18,535 18,990 455 25 
SOLO AGY GOES sors aatatiaxtesntacdanavatecattesstetanies wisi 22,181 18,993 -3,188 -14.4 
ANG SA VORIS sic accitecctoasuats suck foaascartecteisecthvccsttants 18,092 21,325 3,233 17.9 
ONS CAV OAS: «xsntasasdircarttadasrinsanie tants 11,433 16,922 5,489 48.0 
GOW GATS: 10 ONIN ccssescavaceradeseasssqgazdectviachitenusnes 14,345 16,886 2,541 Wea 
25 years and older 93,008 101,951 8,943 
’ , ; 9.6 
BOLO A VOAIS sageicteaive ns srcascascaxertahys 18,699 19,301 602 3.2 
SEIS AT VOU rt ie tees csncchece ee 22.478 19,527 -2,951 =134 
AE 10) GA YORE Gt Ut aicisveadlisetch ohare 18,938 22,240 3,302 17.4 
DOO! OAV OAS temapatenstts ta aces coz. osoucsnedeaacssceeneve 12,529 18,362 5,833 46.6 
BO'VOAFS ANG OIG reerertavewlaratteccaseves sexasucatacscavers 20,364 22,521 | 2,157 10.6 
Source: Jennifer Cheeseman Day, Population Projections of the United Ripias by Age, Sex, Race, and Hi: i igin: i 
Reports, Series P-25-1130 (Bureau of the Census, 1996). nae j ; panic, Origin: 1996 to 2000, GH iaeiea 


Labor force participation rates by age and sex, 1950-2008 
Men Women 
Year | | 
25 to 54 55 to 64 | 65 years | 25 to 54 55 to 64 65 years 
years years and older years years and older 
=a + | | 
96.5 86.9 45.8 36.8 27.0 | 9.7 
97.4 87.9 39.6 39.8 32.5 10.6 
97.0 86.8 33.1 42.9 alee 10.8 
96.7 84.6 | 27.9 45.2 41.1 10.0 
95.8 83.0 26.8 50.1 43.0 9.7 
94.4 75.6 | 21.6 55.1 40.9 8.2 
94.2 72.1 | 19.0 64.0 41.3 8.1 
93.9 67.9 | 15.8 69.6 42.0 Ths: 
93.4 67.8 | 16.3 74.0 45.2 8.6 
91.6 66.0 16.8 75.6 49.2 8.8 
91.8 68.1 16.5 76.6 51.2 8.6 
91.7 67.9 16.9 76.8 5Al5 8.9 
91.3 69.4 17.8 79.7 Sia 9.1 
' Data for 2008 are from the Office of Employment Projections, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Labor force participation rates 


The labor force participation rate—the percentage of a given 
population that is either working or looking for work—varies 
by age and gender. Moreover, within specific age and gender 
categories, the rates have changed over time, as workers have 
responded to various economic developments, and as societal 
values regarding the employment of women and the retirement 
of older workers have changed. Also, as the United States has 
moved from a largely manufacturing-based economy to one in 
which producing and distributing information is perhaps the 
most important industrial activity, there has been an increase 
in demand for highly educated workers, and relatively less 
demand for workers who can perform physically demanding 
labor. At the same time that the economy has been producing 
jobs for workers of more varied physical abilities, the two- 
earner couple and the “working mom” have become the rule, 
rather than the exception they were 30 or 40 years ago. With 
near universal coverage by Social Security and widespread 
participation in pensions and retirement savings plans, more 
workers can anticipate retirement as an opportunity for leisure 
and recreation, rather than as a time of financial dependency 
on their children. 

Men aged 55 years and older are much less likely to par- 
ticipate in the labor force today than were their counterparts 
half acentury ago.” According to data from the Current Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS)—a monthly survey conducted by the Bu- 
reau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS)— 
in the 1950s, about 5 in 6 men aged 55 to 64 participated in the 
labor force—that is, they were either working or actively look- 
ing for work.’ (See table 2.) By the 1990s, only 2 in 3 men in 
that age group participated in the labor force. Most of the his- 
torical decline occurred over a relatively brief period, from 
about 1970 to the mid-1980s. Among men 65 and older, the 
decline began earlier, but it appears to have ended around 1985. 


Between 1950 and 1985, the labor force participation rate for 
men 65 years and older fell from 46 percent to about 16 per- 
cent. Since the mid-1980s, labor force participation rates among 
men aged 55 to 64 years have remained in the range of 66 
percent to 68 percent, while the rate for those aged 65 and 
older has remained between 16 percent and 17 percent. 

From 1950 to the present, women’s labor force participa- 
tion rates have moved steadily upward. Among women aged 
55 to 64, the rate rose from 27 percent in 1950 to 45 percent in 
1990, and 52 percent in 1999. Among women 65 and older, 
however, the labor force participation rate has changed very 
little over the last 50 years, remaining between 8 percent and 
11 percent over the 1950-99 period. 

The stability of labor force participation rates among men 
aged 55 years and older since the mid-1980s is likely attribut- 
able to several factors. First, Social Security coverage has been 
expanded and now covers virtually all private sector nonfarm 
employment in the United States.* The earliest age of eligibil- 
ity for Social Security retired-worker benefits was set at age 
62—in 1956 for women and in 1961for men—and has not 
changed since. Second, in the private sector, the expansion in 
pension coverage that occurred in the 1950s and 1960s had 
ended by 1980—about half of all workers were covered by a 
pension plan in 1996, virtually the same percentage as were 
covered in 1980. Finally, most traditional defined-benefit 
pension plans have minimum-age and length-of-service re- 
quirements that must be met before pension benefits can be 
paid. These provisions, in effect, establish a minimum age 
below which retirement is not a viable option for most work- 
ers. According to the BLS Employee Benefits Survey, more 
than 90 percent of employees in medium and large firms who 
had pension coverage in 1997 were covered by a plan with a 
minimum age requirement for retirement benefits, and more 
than 80 percent of these workers were covered by plans that 
had a minimum retirement age of 55 years or older.° 
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Recent employment trends 


Data from the March CPS indicate that, from 1994 to 2000, 
employment increased among both men and women aged 55 
to 64.° (See table 3.) Moreover, the increases occurred among 
both 55- to 61-year-olds, who are not eligible for Social Se- 
curity retirement benefits, and 62- to 64-year-olds, who are 
eligible for reduced Social Security benefits. The employ- 
ment—population ratio—the proportion of a given population 
that is employed—among men aged 55 to 61 rose from 68.5 
percent in March 1994 to 73.3 percent in March 1999, be- 
fore declining to 71.3 percent in March 2000. Among those 
aged 62 to 64, the ratio rose from 40.9 percent to 47.1 percent 
over the same period. The employment-population ratio also 
increased for women. Among 55- to 61-year-olds, it rose from 
53.3 percent to 58.0 percent over the period, and among 62- to 
64-year-olds, it increased from 31.2 percent to 34.6 percent. 


Much of the increase in employment among persons aged 
55 years and older during the mid- to late-1990s probably was 
due to the strength of the economy during these years. Be- 
tween 1993 and 1999, for example, the unemployment rate 
for workers of all ages declined from 6.9 percent to 4.2 per- 
cent. Over the same period, the Nation’s real gross domestic 
product (GDP) grew at an average annual rate of 3.7 percent.’ 
It is possible, however, that at least part of the increase in em- 
ployment was due to the trend of workers choosing to remain 
in the labor force rather than taking early retirement, as well as 
the effects of long-term trends away from defined-benefit pen- 
sion plans, which often include early-retirement subsidies, to- 
ward defined contribution plans, which are age neutral in their 
design. The Employee Benefits Survey, for example, indicates 
that between 1993 and 1997, the proportion of full-time em- 
ployees in medium and large private establishments who were 
covered by a defined-benefit pension plan fell from 56 per- 


! Table 3. | Employed persons aged 55 years and older by age and sex, 1994-2000 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Men Women 
Ace iaiiate Employed Percent employed: Employed Percent employed: 
of survey 1 ah ] 
Population Percent of . : Population Percent of 
Total population Full time Part time Total lati Fulltime | Part time 
Aes 
55 to 61 years: 
1994 ........ 7,047 4,828 68.5 90.7 9.3 7,676 4,089 53.3 73.1 26.9 
VOOS: - scesnse0 6,993 5,035 72.0 91.5 8.5 7,716 4,196 54.4 74.1 25.9 
NOOG' Sc cse0 7,409 5,349 72.2 91.2 8.8 7,947 4,314 54.3 74.5 25.5 
1997 fesse. 7,523 5,404 71.8 90.6 9.4 8,142 4,582 56.3 771 22.9 
1998 szevea. 7,855 5,664 72.1 91.4 8.7 8,515 4,896 57.5 Til 22.9 
1999 ocacees 8,174 5,990 73.3 91.7 8.3 8,743 4,904 56.1 76.8 23.2 
BUG). detec 8,204 5,849 71.3 92.3 CH 9,041 5,240 58.0 2 22.8 
62 to 64 years: 
1994 seas 2,869 Tyre 40.9 76.1 23.9 3,129 975 31.2 60.6 39.4 
VOID senses 2,879 1,206 41.9 79.0 21.0 3,162 975 30.8 58.3 41.7 
1WOIOG? ee visat 2,681 1,159 43.2 77.8 22.2 3,044 968 31.8 59.3 40.7 
1997 ez 2,733 1h255 45.9 79.2 20.8 3,069 1,047 34.1 62.5 37.5 
NOOB: Seccccs 2,812 1,283 45.6 80.9 19.1 3,065 1,040 33.9 61.2 38.8 
1999) sccveree 2,785 1,297 46.6 78.4 21.6 3,199 1,102 34.4 60.1 39.9 
ZOOO ie: 2,927 1,380 47.1 77.9 22.1 3,209 1,109 34.6 61.3 38.7 
65 to 69 years: 
1994 S20. 4,225 1,056 25.0 57.9 42.1 5,365 891 16.6 37.4 62.6 
1995 ....... 4,395 1,169 26.6 54.7 45.3 5,263 919 17.5 36.3 | 63.7 
WSO" ee seuen 4,522 1,237 27.4 56.7 43.3 §,224 865 16.6 40.4 59.6 
OO Saeaves 4,321 1,150 26.6 56.8 43.2 5,180 936 18.1 42.1 57.9 
NOGS ose 4,286 1,085 25.3 57.0 43.0 5,075 941 18.5 44.5 55.5 
OOO vnanane 4,298 1,136 26.4 65.7 44.3 5,022 941 18.7 40.9 59.1 
74019] 0 eter eee 4,376 1,330 30.4 60.5 39.5 4,976 983 19.8 44.2 55.8 
70 years 
and older: . 
NOS Geese 8,493 953 Tlie 49.7 50.3 12,678 682 5.4 
. : ; : 32.9 67.1 
1995....... 8,607 970 TFs 44.9 55.1 13,001 650 5.0 30.4 69.6 
1996 vecereca 8,738 989 11.3 44.2 55.8 13,174 681 §.2 30.3 69.7 
1997 ........ 9,083 1,063 er 45.7 54.3 13,294 639 4.8 32.8 67.2 
NGOS eeercs2 9,238 970 10.5 48.0 52.0 13,484 740 Bi5) 31.9 68.1 
W999 wera 9,429 1,030 10.9 44.8 66:2 13,646 807 5.9 35.0 65.0 
2OQ0U! Zevcxes 9,510 1,169 12.3 48.5 51.5 13,759 816 5.9 | 36.4 63.6 
Source: Author analysis of the annual income supplement to the Current Population Survey. 
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| Table 4. EH Population aged 55 years and older by age, sex, and pension receipt status, 1994-2000 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Age and year Men Women 
of survey 
Population Pension recipients Percent Population Pension recipients Percent 
55 to 64 years: 
IRS oe lod Fakes ation lea 8 9,916 2,351 23. 10,805 1,336 12.4 
OOS ime sete ie sere secoper ts 9,872 2,303 23:3 10,878 1,316 12.1 
TRS) Cocere ab acene Haas eReeErEE 10,090 2,279 22.6 10,991 1,164 10.6 
OO ere eecereess nen eee 10,256 CANTAE 21.2 11,210 1,287 alee) 
OGG Stee ce.t a, ee tenes 10,667 2,152 20.2 11,580 1,253 10.8 
OS Ge ee tt Akers wad ath 10,959 2,195 20.0 11,943 1,403 VALS 
OOOO note 11,131 2,174 19.5 12,250 1,439 11.7 
65 years and older: 
OGG eect rene 12,717 6,299 49.5 18,043 5,259 29.1 
POO Saree rcessencesssneectesceans 13,001 6,108 47.0 18,264 5,252 28.8 
OO G2 anes ctesn a ee 13,260 6,206 46.8 18,398 5,025 27.3 
TRS rcecececea essere ree 13,404 6,316 47.1 18,474 4,933 26.7 
HOGS yee eet ee 13,524 6,317 46.7 18,559 5,114 27.6 
OOO eer Freestone ues 13,727 6,457 47.0 18,668 5,186 27.8 
71.8) 0) 0, ecard tan arth here aoe 13,886 6,358 45.8 18,735 5,513 29.4 
Note: Retirement plans may include a traditional pension, a retirement Source: Author analysis of the annual income supplement to the Current 
savings plan, or both. Population Survey. 


cent to 50 percent. At the same time, the proportion of em- 
ployees in these firms who were covered by defined-contribu- 
tion plans rose from 49 percent to 57 percent.® 


Pensions among older workers 


An important consideration for an individual deciding whether 
to retire from the workforce is whether the sources of income 
available in retirement will be adequate to maintain his or her 
desired standard of living. Table 4 shows the proportion of men 
and women aged 55 and older who reported in the CPS that they 
received pension income of some kind during the calendar year 
prior to the survey. In this table, “pension income” includes em- 
ployer-sponsored pensions (including military retirement), vet- 
erans’ pensions, and periodic payments from annuities, insur- 
ance policies, individual retirement accounts, 401(k) accounts, 
and Keogh plans for the self-employed. 

Not surprisingly, the proportion of men and women who 
receive income from a pension or other retirement plan in- 
creases with age. In 1999, only 20 percent of men aged 55 to 
64 received any income from a pension or other retirement 
plan; among those 65 years and older, however, 46 percent 
had income from private pensions or retirement savings plans. 
The patterns among women are similar: only 12 percent of 55- 
to 64-year-old women received income from private pensions 
or retirement savings plans in 1999, while 29 percent of those 
aged 65 years and older received such income. 

The proportion of men aged 55 to 64 years who were re- 
ceiving pension income declined from 24 percent in 1993 to 
20 percent in 1999. Over the same period, the proportion re- 
ceiving pension income fell from 50 percent to 46 percent 


among men aged 65 and older. The proportion of women aged 
55 to 64 years with pension income was more stable, at 11 
percent to 12 percent throughout the 1993-99 period. Among 
women 65 and older, 29 percent received income from private 
pensions and retirement plans in 1999, the same percentage as 
in 1993. 


Work by Pension Recipients. Among men aged 55 to 64 who 
received income from a private pension or retirement savings 
plan during 1999, about 37 percent were employed either full 
or part time in March 2000—an increase of more than four 
percentage points over the comparable rate in 1994, when it 
was 32.5 percent. (See table 5.) Relatively few men aged 65 
or older who receive income from private pensions and re- 
tirement savings plans also engage in paid employment: only 
10 to 12 percent were employed, on average, over the 1994- 
2000 period. Women who receive pension income are even 
less likely than men to be employed. Among 55- to 64-year— 
old women who received income from a private pension or 
retirement savings plan in 1999, just 31 percent were employed 
in March 2000. Among women aged 65 years and older, only 
6 to 8 percent, on average, were employed during the 1994— 
2000 period. 


Social Security retirement benefits 


Currently, the age of full retirement under Social Security is 
65 years. Retired-worker benefits are first available at age 62, 
but benefits that begin before the full retirement age are sub- 
ject to a permanent actuarial reduction equal to approximately 
0.6 percent for each month below age 65. A worker retiring at 
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age 62 would receive benefits equal to 80 percent of the amount 
he or she would have received at age 65. As a result of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1983 (P.L. 98-21), the full retire- 
ment age is being increased to 67 incrementally over a 22-year 
period. Reduced benefits will continue to be available at age 62, 
but when the full retirement age reaches 67, the benefit payable at 
62 will be 70 percent of the amount that would have been paid if 
not for the reduction for early retirement. 

Most people choose to begin receiving Social Security re- 
tirement benefits before age 65. The data presented in Table 6 
show that approximately 75 percent of men and 80 percent of 
women who began receiving benefits between 1989 and 1998 
applied for benefits before age 65. Among women, this per- 
centage has remained steady over the past decade,’ while 
among men, there was a slight increase in the proportion of 
applicants younger than 65 years. 

The data presented in table 3 indicate that the proportion of 
55- to 64-year-olds engaged in paid employment rose steadily 
through the mid- to late-1990s. The data also show, however, 
that a much smaller proportion of 62- to 64-year-olds were 
employed than among those aged 55 to 61. One reason for 
the sharp decline is that age 62 is the earliest age of eligibil- 
ity for Social Security retirement benefits.'!° The availability 
of (actuarially reduced) benefits at age 62 allows many people 
who otherwise would have continued working to retire from 
the labor force. 

The Social Security system also can affect the decision of 
when to retire from the labor force through the delayed retire- 


| Table 5. | Employment among retirement income recipients aged 55 years and older by age and sex, 1994-2000 


ment credit and the earnings test. The delayed retirement 
credit provides a permanent increase in benefits for workers 
who delay receipt of Social Security benefits until after age 
65—thus creating an incentive for older workers to remain in 
the labor force in order to receive full benefits. The earnings 
test reduces the Social Security benefits of recipients under 
the normal retirement age whose earnings exceed specific 
thresholds.'! For example, a Social Security recipient under 
age 65 in 2000 can earn up to $10,080 without having his or her 
benefit reduced, but benefits are cut by $1.00 for each $2.00 
earned in excess of that amount. This creates a financial in- 
centive for these individuals to keep their earnings below the 
threshold. Congress has at times altered both the delayed 
retirement credit and the earnings test to encourage workers 
to stay in the labor force. 


Retired worker beneficiaries as a percentage of each age 
category. If more workers chose to delay receipt of Social 
Security benefits until age 65, this delay would eventually 
show up as a declining percentage of 62- to 64-year-olds who 
are receiving such benefits. The data presented in table 7 show 
that there was a decline of about two percentage points be- 
tween 1995 and 1998 in the proportion of men aged 62 to 64 
who were receiving benefits. This coincided with the rising 
employment—population ratio among men in this age group. 
The lower rate among 62- to 64-year-old men during this pe- 
riod may have been caused by robust economic growth, or it 
may reflect a trend toward later retirement, independent of 
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[Numbers in thousands] 
Men Women 
Age and year ~ 
of survey Pension Number Percent Pension Number Percent 
recipients employed employed recipients employed employed 
tI 4 = 
55 to 64 years: 
GOA rads reac sscunneaneate 2,351 763 32.5 1,336 369 27.6 
TOO Sitts tine viatencohere 2,303 864 37.5 1,316 410 31 2 
MOG Gite. evans sieeeecasrages 2,279 831 36.5 1,164 324 27.8 
MOG fatsvuvecerectvcsssceeesvies Bain 832 38.2 1,287 416 32:3 
GOS ie eracr renee 2,152 778 36.2 1,253 363 29.0 
TOO evs vasainvsvuctenctoncrets 2,195 870 39.6 1,403 370 26.4 
ZOUOI sirentersscecncstes 2,174 799 36.8 1,439 442 30.7 
65 years and older 
OGG aes cspVerenuaderase «sess 6,299 637 10.1 5,259 345 
, . : 6.6 
NOG Siero stenseszare cases teas 6,108 727 11.9 5/252) 326 6.2 
NODS escwasssvsreviycaxexeois 6,206 726 11.7 5,025 281 5.6 
NOG aitercuevssaraetasvsxcess 6,316 724 TS 4,933 277 5.6 
NODS Mepevesr fivdesssirsncheccs 6,317 648 10.3 5,114 404 7.9 
M1 QO Gta srecerservesetexs rican 6,457 706 10.9 5,186 426 8.2 
ZOO O ea serrarascscesseteazea9 6,358 739 11.6 S513 401 7.3 
L 
Note: Retirement plans may include a traditional pension, a retirement i 
! , Source: Author analysis of the annual income supplement to the 
savings plan, or both. Current Population Survey. x 


| Table 6. | Ea Social Security retired-worker benefits awards by age and sex, 1989-98 
Men Women 
Age in year benefits began 
Number of Percent of Number of Percent of total 
awards awards awards awards 
=! 

62 to 64 years: 
VOGG rerese net tre satenesceetancctescoccescotee 616,200 73.2 490,700 80.6 
HOG Oars ete catioetiee, sc ncectseee heath 618,900 73.8 487,800 79.6 
OO hi soe ia ns sais escaus owertisesters 639,800 73.3 489,100 79.0 
NGO 2aieeses sees: screrie isso ee ce 641,800 74.2 510,600 80.1 
GOS ier en etek See 646,100 75.3 502,800 79.5 
NDA nna Sai octane ans oucSieeesaccs 607,600 76.1 504,600 81.5 
WOOD ceeresets este eeraccec tavern wee anes 596,500 75.6 486,200 79.5 
OO Gee: Son eee eek 581,900 76.0 488,100 80.4 
OLE e Ste Seen eo ee 586,300 75.4 486,500 66.7 
HOO Beers ee cet rtetetre Neeares ete orenrtee 586,800 Saf 497,500 159 

65 years: 
NWO GQ Merete crdcccrcccnesecccenier secasec¢done 173,700 20.6 87,500 14.4 
OOO are. erent Wee etre 160,300 19.1 86,900 14.2 
TO Oe ee ee Mt cans oa eves coches 172,200 19.7 95,400 15.4 
USS nee a a 166,100 19.2 89,900 14.1 
OOS ee reer cit aoe el ede S 159,400 18.6 97,100 15.4 
QQ A ee cee onesie sass Sesusveacapsenscnsvecase 145,500 18.2 82,600 13.3 
OOS eee psrsec sees sath canteccasteascsencecestce 145,900 18.5 88,900 14.5 
ARS SG) cle enre ate a ome eae Pee ROS 135,200 WATE 86,500 14.3 
OD oes acest ccctecesaheesves svecenasvodes 137,300 17.7 86,500 11.9 
OOS Weer rece cee ence Me een ce cacecnrseects 136,300 17.6 92,500 14.1 

66 years and older: 
MOBO aerec deen ae vce dee cenexciccueeaesceseete 52,100 6.2 30,700 5.0 
[SOO eee ean Se eeneaes 58,900 7.0 38,200 6.2 
OO ara een cacerretieca sy alas nan: 61,300 7.0 34,400 5.6 
WOO 2 oes Sacer tease ste scc onde rae Files enestees 57,600 6.7 36,600 oe 
OO Sete ee Oars ce aatrscyeeecettcttecens 52,100 6.1 32,200 5.1 
MOOS een ge. circassceasaessevseancrakectieoss 45,600 5.7 31,600 Sal 
MOOS rege acteeesvocscncevitscaratovsccesrese 47,000 6.0 36,300 5.9 
OO G6 Mirena noes cece eeve-etecssesecscteareee 48,300 6.3 32,200 5.3 
HOG (is rae eete cae nee Scene anc serena cepa 53,800 6.9 156,600 2185 
WOQG Pirece cae Mitcccocaschenccacebcecencavesnst 52,100 6.7 65,800 10.0 

Note: Special outreach programs by the Social Security Administration from disabled worker benefits to retired worker benefits. 
resulted in an above-average number of conversions of nondisabled widows Source: Annual Statistical Supplement to the Social Security Bulletin, 
to retired worker benefits in 1997 and 1998. Initial awards exclude conversions — (Social! Security Administration, various years). 
aa aR I —————————————EE———————— ee Se See Se 


economic conditions. More time will be needed before firm 
conclusions can be drawn. Among women aged 62 to 64, the 
proportion who were receiving Social Security benefits fluc- 
tuated between 34 percent and 36 percent from 1989 to 1998, 
with no clearly discernible trend. 


Older workers and phased retirement 


In the traditional view of retirement, a worker moves from full- 
time employment to complete withdrawal from the labor force 
in a single step. In fact, however, some workers choose to con- 
tinue working after they have retired from their “career” jobs. 
The data in table 5, for example, show that 37 percent of men 
and 31 percent of women aged 55 to 64 who received income 
from private pension plans in 1999 were employed in March 
2000. The process of retiring often occurs gradually over a 
number of years, with many workers retiring from year-round, 
full-time employment and moving to part-time or part-year 
work at another firm, often in a different occupation. 


As members of the baby-boom generation begin retiring in 
the coming decades, millions of skilled and experienced work- 
ers will exit the labor force. As this occurs, employers may 
find it necessary to alter their employment practices and pen- 
sion plans to induce some of those who would otherwise retire 
completely to remain on the job, perhaps on a part-time or 
part-year schedule. This process is sometimes referred to as 
phased retirement. No statutory definition of phased retire- 
ment exists, but one analyst has described it as “the situation 
in which an older individual is actively working for an em- 
ployer part time or [on] an otherwise reduced schedule as a 
transition into full retirement. [It] may also include situations 
in which older employees receive some or all of their retire- 
ment benefits while still employed.” 

Advocates of phased retirement contend that more pen- 
sion-eligible individuals would choose to continue working if 
employers could offer them the opportunity to collect pension 
benefits while remaining on the employer’s payroll. Under cur- 
rent law, this option may be offered only to employees who 
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have reached a pension plan’s normal retirement age. Some 
employers have suggested that phased retirement would be 
embraced by more firms if this option could be offered to em- 
ployees at the plan’s early retirement age. Employers gener- 
ally would prefer the freedom to offer these “in-service” pen- 
sion distributions only to selected categories or classifica- 
tions of plan participants.'* In order for either of these actions 
to occur, however, the Internal Revenue Code and the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) would need 
to be amended.'* 


Current approaches to phased retirement A study conducted 
by the benefits consulting firm Watson Wyatt Worldwide found 
that 16 percent of the 586 firms participating in the survey 
offered some form of phased retirement to their employees.'° 
The firms surveyed by Watson Wyatt described a number of 
strategies that employers can use to retain the services of val- 
ued employees who are eligible for retirement, and who might 


be lost to the firm if the only options available are full-time 
employment or full-time retirement. Although the firms par- 
ticipating in the survey may not be representative of all em- 
ployers, their practices with respect to phased retirement offer 
some insights into the strategies that firms have been able to 
employ under current law and regulations to promote phased 
retirement among their employees. 

According to the data collected by Watson Wyatt, many 
firms rehire retired employees on a part-time or temporary 
basis: 75 percent of the firms having a phased retirement ar- 
rangement said that they rehire employees after they retire, 
usually as part-time or temporary workers. In addition, 42 per- 
cent said they contracted with retired employees to be con- 
sultants. (Some firms had both kinds of arrangements with 
retired employees.) Of the firms with phased retirement, 60 
percent said that their approach included allowing retirement- 
eligible employees to work fewer days per week or fewer hours 
per day. Other policies include allowing employees who are 


| Table 7. | Social Security retired-worker beneficiaries by age and sex, 1989-98 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Men Women 
Age in year benefits began Number of Percent Number of Percent 
beneficiaries of age group beneficiaries of age group 
| a3 
62 to 64 years: 

1,330 44.0 1,180 34.8 
1,336 43.6 1,167 34.2 
1,345 43.7 1,150 33.7 
1,351 43.9 1,137 33.7 
1,350 44.3 1,126 33.9 
1,353 44.8 1,139 34.5 
1,320 44.8 1,128 35.0 
1,293 44.6 1,126 35.7 
1,278 43.0 ge! 35.1 
1,286 42.5 1,156 35.3 
3,841 82.5 3,019 54.7 
3,898 84.0 3,067 55.8 
3,896 83.6 3,062 Say 
3,937 84.3 3,098 56.6 
3,946 84.5 3,104 57.2 
3,906 83.6 3,065 56.9 
3,900 83.8 3,058 57.3 
3,871 84.3 3,046 58.0 
3,836 84.8 3,053 59.2 
3,783 84.2 3,036 59.4 

NOOO te rcaradterdausacneniucrntlacrsiecasinn 7,546 89.3 7,399 

HOOD Galitl ove, Ladchind. Bich 7.751 89.2 7,607 rain 

a ae 7,985 89.7 7,836 55.3 

Fs fate eee ai Ralaie elit ed 8,186 89.9 8,037 55.8 

To Ae ee i eee 8,354 89.4 8,218 56.1 

eee ta. theme 8,536 89.5 8,404 56.6 

er ee Se 8,694 89.7 8,570 57.4 

AIGA ABBE AME 8 8,848 89.4 8,715 57.4 

(EROS? 9 Sa 9.012 89.6 8,972 58.5 

ae oe 9,138 89.5 9,112 59.0 

aI 
Source: Annual Statistical Supplement to the Social Security Bulletin, various years. 
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not ready to fully retire to transfer to other jobs within the firm 
(32 percent had such policies), extended leaves of absence (23 
percent), and job sharing (19 percent). 

As the variety of these arrangements indicates, several ap- 
proaches to phased retirement can be accommodated under cur- 
’ rent law. It is important to note, however, that two of the most 
popular arrangements—hiring retired former employees on a part- 
time or temporary basis and hiring retirees as contractors—re- 
quire the individual to separate from the firm before returning 
under an alternative work arrangement. This introduces consid- 
erable uncertainty into the process for both the retiree and the 
employer, because once the employment relationship is severed, 
neither party is legally bound to renew it. 

Another popular approach to phased retirement is to allow 
employees to reduce the number of days per week or hours 
per day that they work for a period of months or years before 
they cease employment altogether. Unless the employee has 
reached the pension plan’s normal retirement age, however, 
the plan cannot pay retirement benefits to the individual while 
he or she remains employed by the firm, even if only on a 
part-time basis. A plan that pays benefits to an employee that 
has not yet reached the plan’s normal retirement age could 
lose its tax-qualified status.'’ In order to qualify for the fa- 
vorable tax status granted to tax-qualified pension plans, the 
plan must pay benefits only on condition of death, disability, 
termination of employment, plan termination, or at the nor- 
mal retirement age.’® 

An employee who has reached the pension plan’s normal 
retirement age can begin to receive distributions from the plan, 
even if he or she continues to be employed by the firm.'? 
Likewise, an employee who has reached the plan’s early re- 
tirement age can begin to receive distributions from the plan 
upon separation from the firm, provided that he or she has met 
the required number of years of service stipulated by the plan. 
If a participant has separated from the employer and has be- 
gun to receive distributions from the plan at the early retirement 
age, he or she can continue to receive these distributions, 
even if at some future date the participant becomes re-em- 
ployed by the plan sponsor. 


Policy issues. Some employers see the statutory prohibition 
on making in-service pension distributions to employees who 
have not yet reached normal retirement age as an obstacle to 
establishing phased retirement plans because some older work- 
ers would find it financially impractical to cut back to a part- 
time or part-year work schedule if they were unable to supple- 
ment their earnings with pension income. One way for a firm 
to offer phased retirement to these workers under current law, 
without jeopardizing the tax-qualified status of its pension plan, 
would be to lower the normal retirement age. For example, if 
the normal retirement age under the plan is 62 years and the 
early retirement age is 55 years, the firm could reduce the nor- 
mal retirement age to some age between 55 and 61. From the 


employer’s point of view, there would be at least two poten- 
tial drawbacks to such an approach: It could result in an unin- 
tended exodus of workers into retirement—because all eli- 
gible plan participants would be able to receive full pension 
benefits at an earlier age than previously—and it could result 
in a dramatic increase in the cost of funding the plan—be- 
cause full benefits would be payable at a younger age. 

Rather than reduce the normal retirement age in their pen- 
sion plans, some employers would prefer that Congress amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to allow in-service pension distri- 
butions to employees who have reached the plan’s early re- 
tirement age (or some age between the early and normal re- 
tirement ages).”° Some observers believe, however, that such . 
a policy would be contrary to the main purpose of pension 
plans, which is to replace wage income during retirement. 
These critics say that if employers were permitted to pay pen- 
sion benefits to individuals still engaged in gainful employ- 
ment, the benefits would become a tax-subsidized supplement 
to wages, paid to individuals who are still able to work; they 
argue that the benefits were intended to be a substitute for 
wages, paid to retired workers. Permitting in-service distri- 
butions to current employees who have not reached the plan’s 
normal retirement age might allow employers to compensate 
current employees with pension funds, effectively reducing 
their operating expenses by shifting some of the cost of wages 
to the pension fund. 

In 1999, about 2.4 million workers in the United States were 
receiving pension payments from a former employer—more 
than a million were under the age of 65. (See table 5.) Current 
law allows for an individual who has separated from a firm 
and is receiving pension distributions under an early retire- 
ment provision of the plan to become re-employed by that firm, 
while continuing to receive those benefits. Some employers 
have argued that it should be permissible to allow eligible 
employees to receive partial distributions under an early re- 
tirement provision without first having to separate from the 
employer and then be rehired. Such an option would require 
an amendment to the tax code. However, plan sponsors cur- 
rently have the option of setting the normal retirement age at 
any age not greater than 65, and the early retirement age at any 
age under the normal retirement age, provided that the plan 
complies with the statutory requirements with respect to ben- 
efit accrual, vesting of benefits, nondiscrimination on the ba- 
sis of age, and other plan characteristics. 

An amendment to the tax code permitting in-service distri- 
butions at the early retirement age would alter incentives to 
work or retire, as well as how much to work and for whom to 
work. Consequently, it would affect both labor force participa- 
tion and hours worked among affected employees. The net 
effect of these changes in labor force participation and hours 
worked would be almost impossible to predict. Some workers 
who would otherwise have fully retired before the plan’s nor- 
mal retirement age would choose instead to continue working 
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for their current employer on a reduced schedule, because 
they would be able to take partial pension distributions while 
still employed. This would tend to increase labor force partici- 
pation. Other workers who would have taken early retirement 
and then sought other employment might choose instead to 
remain with their current employer on a reduced schedule. The 
effect of this change in behavior on hours worked might be 
close to neutral, depending on the wages available from alter- 
native employment and the income received from pension dis- 
tributions. Finally, some employees who otherwise would have 
chosen to continue working until reaching the plan’s normal 
retirement age might instead reduce their work schedule and 
supplement their earnings with partial distributions from the 
retirement plan. This would tend to reduce total hours worked. 


Distributions from 401(k) plans. Coverage under defined 
contribution plans, such as those authorized under section 
401(k) of the Internal Revenue Code, grew rapidly during the 
1990s. Between 1991 and 1997, the proportion of workers in 
medium and large private-sector establishments (those with 
100 or more employees) who participated in defined contribu- 
tion retirement plans increased from 49 percent to 57 percent.”! 
The trend among small establishments (those with fewer than 
100 employees) was similar. In 1996, 38 percent of employ- 
ees in small private establishments participated in defined con- 
tribution retirement plans, compared with 28 percent in 1990.” 
In-service distributions from defined contribution plans that 
occur before the participant reaches age 59! are subject to a 
10 percent excise tax in addition to ordinary income taxes. 
Distributions may begin as early as age 55, however, if the 
employee separates from his employer under an early retire- 
ment plan. Distributions in the form of a lifelong annuity are 
permissible at any age. Some advocates of phased retirement 
arrangements have suggested that the minimum age for in-ser- 
vice distributions from defined contribution plans should be 
lowered to age 55.”? The effect on labor force participation of 
such a change in tax policy would likely be very similar to the 
effect of allowing in-service distributions from a defined ben- 
efit plan at the plan’s early retirement age. Some workers who 
might have fully retired from the labor force earlier than age 
59’, so that they could begin taking distributions from the 
plan, would be induced to work longer. Others who would have 
taken early retirement and then sought work elsewhere would 
remain with their current employers, because they would be 
able to combine wages from part-time work with distributions 
from the retirement plan. Finally, some employees who other- 
wise would have chosen to continue working until age 59!/ or 
later would reduce their work schedules and supplement their 
earnings with distributions from the retirement plan. 


Flexibility versus nondiscrimination. Pension plans that pro- 


vide benefits mainly to the owners of a firm or to highly paid 
employees do not qualify for favorable tax treatment under the 
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Internal Revenue Code.” The tax code defines specific tests 
that must be applied to a pension plan to determine whether 
or not it meets these requirements for nondiscrimination in 
favor of highly compensated employees.” These tests con- 
sist mainly of mathematical computations of the percentage 
of plan participants who are highly compensated employees 
and the percentage of contributions to the plan or benefits 
paid by the plan that are made on behalf of highly compen- 
sated employees. 

It is arelatively common practice for firms to establish sepa- 
rate nonqualified retirement plans for the company owners or 
senior executives. However, if a plan that was originally es- 
tablished as a tax-qualified plan is subsequently found to dis- 
criminate in terms of coverage or benefits in favor of highly 
compensated employees, it could lose its tax-qualified status. 
In most of these cases, the only viable options available to the 
plan sponsor would be to remove the discriminatory provi- 
sions of the plan or terminate the plan. Covering rank-and-file 
employees under a nonqualified plan usually would not be 
practical because of the substantial tax liability that would re- 
sult for both the plan sponsor and plan participants. 

In general, employers would prefer the flexibility to offer 
phased retirement to some—but not all—pension plan partici- 
pants. Some analysts have suggested that, even if Congress 
were to amend the Internal Revenue Code to allow in-service 
distributions from pension plans before the normal retirement 
age, it would do little to spur the growth of phased retirement 
unless employers also were permitted to limit eligibility for 
this benefit to employees with particular skills or abilities. 
However, a phased retirement option that offered in-service 
distributions only to managerial or professional employees 
could result in the plan failing to meet the nondiscrimination 
requirements of the Internal Revenue Code by altering the dis- 
tribution of benefits among plan participants in a way that fa- 
vored the highly compensated group.” In contrast, a phased 
retirement option that offered in-service distributions to all 
participants meeting specified age and length-of-service re- 
quirements would not conflict with the IRC antidiscrimina- 
tion requirements. 

Section 410(b) of the Internal Revenue Code prescribes 
specific tests for determining if a pension plan’s coverage or 
benefits discriminate in favor of highly compensated employ- 
ees. These tests are mathematical calculations that reveal the 
proportion of plan participants who are highly compensated 
employees and the proportion of contributions or benefits that 
are made on behalf of highly compensated employees. Some 
plan sponsors who would like to implement phased retire- 
ment programs would prefer to have these tests for nondis- 
crimination replaced by the more subjective method of test- 
ing that was in effect until 1994, which was based on the “facts 
and circumstances” surrounding the operation of the plan. In 
some cases, a phased retirement option that fails the math- 
ematical tests for nondiscrimination that are required under 


current law might not fail if it could be tested under the earlier 
(pre-1994) approach. 


Legislation in the 106 Congress. Only July 19, 2000, the 
U.S. House of Representatives passed the Comprehensive Re- 
' tirement Security and Pension Reform Act. Among many other 
pension reforms, this act would authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to, in some cases, employ a test based on facts and 
circumstances.”’ Earlier in July, the Phased Retirement Liber- 
alization Act (H.R. 4837; S. 2853) was introduced, which would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to permit in-service 
(preretirement) distributions from a defined benefit or defined 
contribution plan when the participant has either reached the 
plan’s normal retirement age, reached age 5914, or has com- 
pleted 30 years of service, whichever comes first. Currently, 
such distributions cannot be made from a defined benefit plan 
before the participant has reached the plan’s normal retirement 
age or from a defined contribution plan before age 591. 


Policy responses to an aging population 


In a free market economy, individual employers decide how 
much compensation to offer and whether that compensation 
will include benefits like pensions and health insurance. Em- 
ployees decide whether they will work, where they will work, 
and how much they will work at least in part on the basis of the 
compensation offered by prospective employers. The terms of 
these labor market transactions can be influenced through di- 
rect regulation—such as ERISA, the Age Discrimination in Em- 
ployment Act, and minimum wage legislation—through social 
insurance programs—such as Social Security and Medicare— 
and through the financial incentives created for both employers 
and employees by the Internal Revenue Code. 

Social insurance programs and the tax code differ from di- 
rect regulation in that their primary objectives are, respectively, 
to provide benefits to individuals and to collect revenue for 
government operations. Nevertheless, both Social Security and 
the tax code affect the labor market behavior of employers and 
workers by establishing financial rewards or sanctions for cer- 
tain actions. Given that the aging of the population and the im- 
pending retirement of the baby-boom generation are likely to 
affect the supply of labor and the productive capacity of the 
economy, both the Social Security Act and the tax code may be 
amended to provide incentives for people to work longer. 

The rules that govern eligibility for Social Security benefits 
can have a substantial influence on workers’ decisions about 
when to retire. Empirical evidence indicates that more retire- 
ments occur at age 62—the earliest age at which reduced re- 
tired worker benefits are available—and at age 65—the earliest 
age at which full retired worker benefits are available—than at 
other ages. The “earnings test,” which reduces benefits for some 
Social Security beneficiaries who work, and the “delayed re- 
tirement credit,” which increases benefits for workers who de- 


fer their benefits until after age 65, also may influence one’s deci- 
sion to work (and how much to work) after becoming eligible for 
Social Security. At times each of these provisions has been 
amended to provide greater incentives for individuals who are 
eligible for Social Security to continue working. 

The Social Security Amendments of 1983 mandated a 
gradual increase in the age at which individuals are eligible for 
full retirement benefits from its current level of 65 years to 67 
years in 2022. As a result, the actuarial reduction in Social 
Security benefits for those who retire at 62 will increase from 
20 percent to 30 percent, creating a financial incentive to de- 
lay receipt of Social Security and continue working. The 1983 
amendments also provided for an increase in the delayed re- 
tirement credit (DRC) for workers who defer their application 
for Social Security benefits until after age 65. In 1977, Con- 
gress set the DRC at 3 percent, meaning that benefits were 
permanently increased by 3 percent for each year that a worker 
delayed receipt of Social Security beyond age 65. The 1983 
amendments provided for a gradual increase in the DRC begin- 
ning in 1990. When fully phased-in, the DRC will be 8 percent 
per year for people who turn age 65 in 2008 or later, which will 
result in a DRC that is close to being “actuarially fair” for the 
average worker. 

The Social Security Act was recently amended to repeal the 
earnings test for beneficiaries who are 65 or older. As a result 
of Public Law 106-182 (April 7, 2000), the earnings test has 
been eliminated for people at the full retirement age (currently 
65 years) or older, effective January 1, 2000. The earnings test 
remains in effect, however, for beneficiaries who are under the 
full retirement age. In 2000, Social Security recipients under 
age 65 will have their benefits reduced by $1 for each $2 of 
earnings in excess of $10,080. 

Some employers are calling on Congress to amend the tax 
code to allow employers greater flexibility in designing phased 
retirement programs for their employees. One proposed amend- 
ment would permit pension in-service distributions to employ- 
ees who have not reached the pension plan’s normal retirement 
age. This, employers say, would allow them to offer older em- 
ployees the chance to cut back their work schedules to part 
time, while supplementing their reduced salaries with pension 
income. Under current law, such an arrangement would be per- 
missible only for plan participants who have reached the plan’s 
normal retirement age. 

The Phased Retirement Liberalization Act would allow in- 
service pension distributions to begin when a participant has 
reached the earliest of the plan’s normal retirement age (59!4 
years), or the completion of 30 years of service. This might 
promote continued employment among older workers who— 
if given the choice between working full time and taking early 
retirement—would otherwise have chosen to retire. A more 
complicated issue, not addressed by this legislation but likely 
to arise in the future, is whether an employer may offer such an 
option only to specific categories of workers. O 
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1 Current Population Reports, series P-25, no. 1130, reproduced in 
Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1999 (Bureau of the Census, 
1999), table 17, p. 17. 


2 For more on this trend, see Joseph F. Quinn, Retirement Patterns 
and Bridge Jobs in the 1990s, Issue Brief 206 (Washington, pc, Em- 
ployee Benefit Research Institute, February 1999). 


3 Labor force participation rates are annual averages from the monthly 
cps data. The cps, a scientifically designed survey of about 50,000 house- 
holds, is conducted monthly by the Bureau of the Census on behalf of BLS. 
Using data derived from the CPs, BLS publishes numerous labor force statis- 
tics by a variety of economic, social, and demographic characteristics. For 
more information on the cps, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), ch. 1, pp. 4-14. 


4 Approximately one-quarter of the employees of State and local 
governments—about 5 million people—work for governments that have 
elected not to participate in Social Security. This is the only remaining 
large group of workers not covered by Social Security. 


5 See Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Private Establish- 
ments, 1997, Bulletin 2517 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 1999), 
tables 136-37, pp. 108-09. 


6 Although the labor force participation rates discussed in the 
previous section were based on annual averages of monthly data, the 
employment data analyzed in this section are from the March supple- 
ment to the cps. They show employment in the week prior to the 
March cps interview. The March cps files were used for this analysis 
because they include detailed data about sources of income in the 
previous year. We used information about current labor force status 
rather than information about labor force status in the previous year, 
because an individual who reported that he or she both worked and 
received pension income during the previous year might have worked 
and received pension income consecutively rather than concurrently. 


7 Economic Report of the President (Council of Economic Advisers, 
February 2000), table B—40, p. 354; and table B-2, p. 308. 


5 See Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Private Establish- 
ments, 1993, Bulletin 2456 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, November 1994) 
table 1, p. 8; and Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Private 
Establishments, 1997, Bulletin 2517, table 1, p. 5. 


° The percentage of awards to women aged 65 and older increased 
temporarily in 1997 and 1998 as a result of an outreach effort by the 
Social Security Administration to convert nondisabled widow beneficia- 
ries to a higher status, so they could receive benefits as retired workers. 


'© The normal retirement age also is 62 in about a quarter of private 
pension plans. 


"On April 7, 2000, the President signed H.R. 5, the Senior Citizens’ Free- 
dom to Work Act (PL. 106-182), which eliminated the earnings test for people 
at the full retirement age (currently age 65) or older, effective January 1, 2000. 
The earnings test remains in effect for Social Security recipients under the full 
retirement age. 


Testimony of Wilma K. Schopp on behalf of the Association of Private 
Pension and Welfare Plans before the U.S. Senate Special Committee on Ag- 
ing, April 3, 2000. 


'S This discussion refers to in-service distributions under defined 
benefit pension plans. In-service distributions under defined contribu- 
tion plans are discussed later in the article. 


'4 See, for example, New Opportunities for Older Workers, (Washing- 
ton, DC, Committee for Economic Development, 1999), 


'S Laurene A. Graig and Valerie Paganelli, “Phased Retirement: Re- 
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shaping the End of Work,” Compensation and Benefits Management, 
vol. 16 no. 2 (spring 2000). 


‘6 The 586 firms that participated in the survey represent only about 
6 percent of the 9,500 employers to whom the survey materials were 
sent. Thus, caution should be used when interpreting the results of this 
survey. 


7 In a “tax-qualified” plan, employer contributions to the plan are 
deductible business expenses for the firm and neither the employer 
contributions nor investment earnings on those contributions are counted 
as income to the employee in the years that they occur; instead, pen- 
sions are taxed as income when the benefits are paid to plan participants 
in retirement. Usually, retirees are taxed at a lower marginal tax rate 
than when they worked. 


'8 Code of Federal Regulations, § 1.401-1(b)(1)(). 


‘9 If a plan participant continues to work for an employer beyond 
the plan’s normal retirement age, the plan must meet the statutory 
requirements for continued benefit accruals; see 26 U.S.C. § 411(b)(1)(H). 


20 Requirements for qualification of pension plans are defined at 26 
U.S.C. § 401 (a). 


21 Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Private Establishments, 
Bulletin 2422 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 1993) and Employee 
Benefits in Medium and Large Private Establishments, Bulletin 2517 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 1999). 


2 Employee Benefits in Small Private Establishments, Bulletin 2388 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 1991) table 1, page 5; and Em- 
ployee Benefits in Small Private Establishments, Bulletin 2507 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, April 1999), table 1, page 5. 


3 It might also seem reasonable that if legislation were passed to 
allow in-service distributions from an employer’s defined benefit plan at 
the plan’s early retirement age, then distributions from the employer’s 
defined contribution plan should be permitted at the same age (perhaps 
with a lower limit of 55). However, such a policy would suffer from at 
least two drawbacks. First, the minimum age for in-service distributions 
from defined contribution plans, which is now the same for all such 
plans, would differ from firm to firm, thus making the retirement plan- 
ning process even more confusing for workers and their families. Sec- 
ond, it would be administratively difficult—and in some cases, perhaps, 
impossible—to tie the minimum age for in-service distributions in the 
defined contribution plan to the early retirement age specified in the 
employer’s defined benefit plan. 


4 26 U.S.C. § 401(a)(4) states that a qualified pension trust is one in 
which “the contributions or benefits provided under the plan do not 
discriminate in favor of highly compensated employees (within the 
meaning of section 414(q)).” The term “highly-compensated employee” 
is defined at 26 U.S.C. § 414(q) as a person who is at least a 5-percent 
owner of the firm or is paid compensation of at least $85,000 and is 
among the top 20 percent of employees in the firm with respect to 
compensation. 


5 26 U.S.C. § 410(b). 


*© Employers whose approach to phased retirement does not affect 
eligibility for pension distributions are less likely to violate the IRC 
nondiscrimination provisions. Examples would be phased retirement 
plans that involve only reductions in hours of work, job sharing, trans- 
fers to other duties, or that are based on rehiring retired former employ- 
ees. These are conditions of employment rather than characteristics of 
the pension plan. 


*” H.R. 1102 was ordered reported with amendments by the Senate 
Finance Committee on September 7, 2000. 
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Public-Service Employ 


Public-service employment programs 
in selected OECD countries 


Public-service employment programs play an important role 
in many OECD countries; they may be the only effective way 
to aid those among the long-term unemployed 

who are less skilled and less well educated 


r Vhe enactment of the Personal Responsibil- 

ity and Work Opportunity Reconciliation 

Act in 1996 transformed the U.S. welfare 
system into a work-based one. The Act requires 
most recipients to either find work or lose welfare 
benefits after not more than 2 consecutive years on 
welfare. Many former welfare recipients are find- 
ing jobs in the private sector; one study of nine 
States found that between 50 percent and 70 per- 
cent of former welfare recipients are working.’ 
However, a number of experts have highlighted two 
potential problems: the low employability of those 
remaining on welfare and the negative impact of 
an economic downturn on the ability of many wel- 
fare recipients to find jobs. An article in one publi- 
cation asks whether today’s welfare success could 
be tomorrow’s crisis and expresses concern as to 
what will happen to former welfare recipients when 
the jobs dry up and the safety net provides limited 
support for the jobless poor.’ 

The possibility of a future job crisis for those 
coming off of welfare has prompted numerous re- 
searchers to examine the job creation potential of 
public-service employment programs.’ Research- 
ers at the Jerome Levy Economics Institute of Bard 
College suggest establishing a program whereby 
the Federal Government would “buy” all unem- 
ployed labor at a fixed wage and “sell” it—that is, 
allow the program’s labor force to be reduced— 


when the private sector needs labor and offers those | 


workers a higher wage.* The Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities in Washington, Dc, examined 
public-service employment initiatives in a num- 


ber of States and cities and developed a check- 
list to help guide community leaders preparing 
to launch new public job creation initiatives.° 
And in a study of public-service employment 
in the United States, researchers from the 
Kennedy School of Government of Harvard 
University concluded that “public service em- 
ployment and mandatory work programs can 
provide a legitimate way out of the dilemmas 
one faces when jobs are scarce but the public 
and policymakers want to insist on work.”° 

While recent U.S. experience with large- 
scale Federal public-service employment pro- 
grams is limited (the last significant effort to- 
ward that end was the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) program in the 
1970s and early 1980s’), a number of coun- 
tries from the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OEcD) have main- 
tained such programs as an important labor 
market policy tool over the past two decades. 
This article examines trends in public-service 
employment programs in several European 
countries in which programs of that nature con- 
tinue to be, or in the past few years have be- 
come, one of the main labor market tools for 
moving the long-term unemployed into employ- 
ment. 


Recent U.S. experience 


With the enactment of the 1996 Act, public-serv- 
ice employment programs have increased their 
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numbers in the United States. Welfare reform has permitted 
States to use their Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
block grants to create wage-paying, publicly funded jobs for 
individuals who meet State-stipulated eligibility requirements. 
In addition, the new Federal welfare-to-work grants program, 
administered by the Department of Labor, can be used to fund 
public-service employment programs to help move longer term 
welfare recipients into unsubsidized employment. While a num- 
ber of States are experimenting with various forms of public- 
service employment, their efforts have been limited.* It has been 
estimated that every month 35,000 recipients of Temporary As- 
sistance for Needy Families are employed in some form of pub- 
lic work, virtually all in New York and Wisconsin. The figure 
represents just over 1 percent of the more than 3 million fami- 
lies in the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families program 
as of June 1998.’ 


OECD experience 


While the general trend over the past few years among some 
member countries of the OECD is away from public-service em- 
ployment programs, such programs continue to be an impor- 
tant tool in helping countries assist the most disadvantaged 
elements of the labor market. The most recent oEcD data show 
that the average OECD-wide expenditures on public-service 
employment programs as a percentage of gross domestic prod- 
uct (Gpp) and as a percentage of all active labor market pro- 
grams!° were 0.14 percent and 15.70 percent, respectively. (See 
table 1.) However, some OEcD countries place a greater em- 
phasis on public-service employment than do others. Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland,'! France, Germany, Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, and Sweden have consistently devoted a large share of 
their Gpp and their labor market program budget to public- 
service employment programs. Until 1994, Switzerland’s pro- 
gram was minimal, but in recent years it has steadily increased, 
and it now accounts for a major share of the country’s active 
labor market programs. (See table 2.)'? Spending on public- 
service employment programs in these nine countries aver- 
ages 0.29 percent of cpp and 22 percent of expenditures on 
active labor market programs. By way of comparison with the 
U.S. experience, at its peak, in fiscal year 1979, ceTa expendi- 
tures on public-service employment (the Title I/IID and Title 
VI programs) amounted to approximately 0.23 percent of Gpp 
and accounted for more than one-half of the entire ceTa bud- 
get.'? If every unemployed person in the United States were 
provided with a job paying the minimum wage in 1999, the 
total annual cost spent on public-service employment would 
be about 0.64 percent of cpp. That is a good deal less than the 
relative amount Belgium spent on its program in 1985 and 
only a little more than it spent in 1996 and thereafter. 

A review of the literature evaluating these countries’ pro- 
grams shows that, while public-service employment programs 
have not been effective in reducing the general level of adult 
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unemployment, they appear to help severely disadvantaged 
labor market groups stay economically active, and they can 
be effective as part of an overall strategy against social ex- 
clusion.'4 An examination of labor market policy in Belgium 
and the Netherlands provides a good perspective on both the 
contributions and the limitations of such programs. 

Of the nine oEcp countries relying most heavily on pub- 
lic-service employment programs, Belgium has consistently 
had one of the highest unemployment rates (see table 3), while 
at the same time devoting a higher percentage of its Gpp and 
active labor market program resources to public-service em- 
ployment (see table 1). The Netherlands similarly had a rela- 
tively high unemployment rate in 1985, yet its relative pub- 
lic-service employment expenditure that year was barely one- 
twentieth that of Belgium. Today, the Netherlands has the 
lowest unemployment rate of the countries examined in this 
article, while its resources devoted to public-service employ- 
ment programs increased from 0.04 percent of cpp in 1985 
to 0.43 percent in 1999. Most analysts attribute the improve- 
ment in the Dutch labor market to wage restraint and the 
widespread creation of part-time jobs;'° analysts attribute 
Belgium’s continuing high unemployment rate to an inflex- 
ible wage formation process, high nonwage labor costs, and 
high levels of employment protection.'® Neither country re- 
lies on public-service employment programs as its primary 
mechanism to influence the unemployment rate. Instead, both 
Belgium and the Netherlands use such programs to address 
the related problems of a high incidence of long-term unem- 
ployment and low employment rates. In 1999, long-term un- 
employment (that is, for a period of more than 12 months) as 
a percentage of the unemployment rate measured 60.5 per- 
cent in Belgium and 43.5 percent in the Netherlands,'’ while 
the employment rate (in full-time equivalents) remained low 
in both countries, by ogcp standards: 59 percent in Belgium 
and 57 percent in the Netherlands.'* Both of these problems 
result from the slow outflow of prospective workers from 
unemployment and social welfare programs, and together they 
are known as the “stock aspect” of the unemployment prob- 
lem. One explanation for the existence of this phenomenon 
is the long duration of unemployment insurance benefits. In 
Belgium, workers can receive benefits indefinitely, and in 
the Netherlands, workers can receive them for up to 5 years. 
Moreover, those 57!/ years of age are entitled to receive ben- 
efits until they retire. Not surprisingly, both Belgium’s and 
the Netherlands’ share of cpp devoted to passive labor mar- 
ket programs, primarily unemployment insurance benefits, is 
very large—indeed, double the orcp average. (See table 1.) 
Both countries use transitional jobs in the public sector as an 
alternative to continued dependence on income transfers. 

In recent years, a number of countries have introduced 
new initiatives aimed at moving the long-term unemployed 
into jobs through public-service employment programs. For 
example, a major goal of Germany’s 1998 Alliance for Jobs 


Strategy is twofold: (1) to prevent a buildup in long-term un- 
employment by opening up job creation programs for those 
who have been unemployed for at least 6 months, rather than 
12 months, and (2) to place greater emphasis on job creation 
measures carried out within the public sector. Belgium intro- 
duced two new programs in 1998: the Progression to Work 
program and the “Smet” jobs program, a Federal measure 
designed to employ recipients of unemployment benefits or 
social assistance in newly created jobs in the private sector. 
In both, the worker continues to receive an unemployment 
benefit or social assistance payment while working in a sub- 
sidized job. Other new activation initiatives with public-serv- 
ice employment components include Denmark’s Labor Mar- 
ket Reform of 1998, which requires earlier “activation” of 


the long-term unemployed through training or actual public- 
service employment, Finland’s new combination jobs subsidy, 
which provides, among other things, labor market support plus 
an employment subsidy, and France’s New Start program, 
which targets those threatened with labor market exclusion 
and refers them to labor market services, including public- 
service employment programs. Ireland’s direct job creation 
programs have almost tripled between 1991 and the present. 
The Netherlands’ Offer for All Strategy offers training, work 
experience, or jobs within the first year of unemployment, 
and Sweden’s new Public Temporary Employment program 
and Resource Jobs program provide jobs in the public sector. 
Switzerland’s public-service employment programs grew from 
0.00 percent of cpp in 1985 to 0.19 percent in 1999. (See 


| Table 1. | OECD countries’ expenditures for public-service employment programs, active labor market measures, 
and passive labor market measures 
{In percent] 
Public 
Public Active service Pasive 
service measures? employment measures? 
OECD countries! employment asa asa asa 
asa percent percent percent 
percent of GDP of active of GDP 
of GDP measures? 
| 
Averdgestt:.....neiineetan:.. 0.14 0.80 15.70 1.25 
AUS ANB oe.os cctassccacexsnessqncessessteizsse .06 49 12 ie 
PALISH estes cee’ reese eevee eee Scene .03 1 6 1.20 
EE ET PUL orccncnercenconcoanconcrcacnoaetee -47 1.34 35 2.51 
CAN ACA rete Pos ee vice eceestece .05 51 11 99 
CS ZOCIMCOUDN Cre nese eeerceese seessees: .03 19 15 31 
DIQIIMAar Ki pacesasesevecnsvisesnsbecanesestents 19 Ucar 12 3.12 
19 1.22 24 2.33 
19 1.33 14 1.80 
33 1.30 25 2.12 
.00 35 0 50 
13 40 32 58 
63 1.66 38 2.42 
.06 110 5 64 
.00 09 0 52 
21 49 43 19 
.00 30 0 67 
.04 08 50 0 
Netherlands ........sscssssssssseseseeseees 43 1.80 24 2.81 
NGWIZOAIANG oss ccercavecenseesuc-evecnseecre .03 62 5 eS 
INQIWayrerertecctessacticceces cere ctoccusseresees .00 82 0 47 
Poland ....... .06 49 12 aevAL 
POU atl evyes sc acecescc scat ove secnsneacarse 05 85 6 89 
STole UN. ian A-peocrpecaereee Cerone ep ero .09 81 11 1.41 
SSW OG OIN ie csr cvuses azancersnssasenscencsionsp eet, 21 1.84 11 1.70 
Switzerland ............. 19 70 27 1.07 
United Kingdom .............:sesseeseeeee .00 37 0 82 
UINMEGIStTAtCS oe cao nace case ees eee acczan .01 74 6 25 
' Excluding Iceland and Turkey. those countries, are in boldface type. Portugal spent 0.05 percent of Gor for | 
public-service employment in 1997, but the country’s expenditures for active 
2 Active measures include public employment services, labor market train- labor market measures are not available. Consequently, for comparison pur- 
ing, youth employment and training measures, subsidized employment, and __ poses, the 0.03 percent the country spent in 1996 is used. 
employment programs for the disabled. ae 
3 Passive measures include unemployment compensation and payments Source: of€cp Employment Outlook, June 2000, “Statistical annex,” table 
for early retirement due to labor market measures. H, “Public expenditure and participant inflows in labor market programs in 
OECD countries.” | 
Note: Countries discussed in this article, as well as average figures for | 
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i(ele)(-49 Direct job creation programs in the public sector, selected orc countries, 1985 and 1996-99 


Expenditures as a percent Expenditures as a percent of ‘ 
of gross domestic product active labor market dione 
ays 1985 1996 1997 1998 1999 1985 1996 1997 1998 1999 
BIG IQUUNM oe. coecevsvecaenazesnne = 0.79 0.56 0.48 0.47 _ 58 38 39 35 = 
Denmark s.<2.2cc.-.c2ec Saks} .20 22 21 19 16 11 13 13 11 
FIA reese rceccwcasectunenes 38 53 40 30 19 41 31 26 22 16 
FYAMNCOs.pecrecceesceceeedssncnes .00 22 9 19 _ 0) 16 14 14 _— 
Germany iceeesecese tineaeoeenes a2 32 26 32 33 15 22 21 25 25 
WOIANG)a3.ceesteceseeeeseveseeoces .09 63 = — _ 6 38 _ _ _ 
Netherlands .................+ .04 12 al) .39 43 3 8 12 22 24 
SWOGGM i crentcccrccvsscveceseaee 235) A3 44 .39 21 15 18 22 20 11 
Switzerland ............:00 .00 16 22 19 — 0 29 29 27 _ 
1 bi. | 
1 Active labor market measures include public employment services, labor Note: Dash indicates data not available. 

market training, youth employment and training measures, subsidized employ- Source: eco Employment Outlook, 1992 and 2000; from orc database 


ment, and employment programs for the disabled. 
? 1986 figure. 


table 2.) These efforts have been supported by a number of 
international initiatives, such as the European Union’s Ex- 
perimental Action-Research and Project program to combat 
long-term unemployment, the European Social Fund’s pro- 
gram to facilitate the reintegration of the long-term unem- 
ployed into the labor market, and the National Action Plans 
that have been developed as part of an effort to implement the 
European Employment Strategy.'? The remainder of the ar- 
ticle examines trends in public-service employment programs 
in the aforementioned countries. 


Guaranteed-employment programs 


Large-scale national job creation programs that guarantee ei- 
ther temporary or permanent employment have been an im- 
portant labor market tool within oEcp countries for many years. 
While many of the countercyclical types of programs of the 
1980s were scaled down or abolished, those targeted on the 
long-term unemployed have remained. For the most part, early 
efforts to address the problem of long-term unemployment 
through public-service employment programs have proved un- 
successful. Participants seldom learned marketable skills and 
rarely moved on to jobs in the private sector. 

Among the programs that were abolished or scaled back, 
Denmark’s Job Offer program of 1977, which guaranteed 7 
months of subsidized work in the public sector to those who 
had been receiving unemployment benefits for 22 years, was 
abolished in 1994. Less than half of all people participating in 
Job Offer found regular (that is, unsubsidized) jobs afterwards, 
and a pattern of repeated circulation between long periods of 
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receiving benefits and shorter periods of performing subsidized 
work emerged.” Finland’s 1987 Program of Guaranteed Em- 
ployment sought to employ all of the long-term unemployed 
(that is, those unemployed for more than 12 months in the pre- 
vious 2 years). The program had to be scrapped when unem- 
ployment skyrocketed from 3.4 percent in 1990 to 17.7 per- 
cent in 1993 and it became impossible to marshal the financial 
and administrative commitments associated with the job guar- 
antee the program offered.*! Ireland’s early efforts to move 
workers from public-service employment programs into the 
private sector were not particularly successful. A survey of the 
old Social Employment Scheme, introduced in early 1985, 
found that only 18 percent of the participants were employed 
18 months after completing the program.”* The Netherlands 
created Labor Pools in 1990 to serve as a job of last resort 
(for example, janitor, gardener, or streetcleaner) for jobseekers 
who had been unemployed for more than 3 years. The pro- 
gram offered permanent employment contracts to the unem- 
ployed, who were then hired out to public institutions. How- 
ever, the program suffered from deadweight and substitution 
losses,” and few moved out of it. After the first 2 years, only 
12 percent of program participants had terminated their con- 
tracts. This low percentage led the Netherlands to develop 
new public-service employment initiatives.2* Sweden’s 
longstanding (established 1933) Relief Works aimed at en- 
couraging the demand for labor, primarily in public-sector 
services, by providing a job for a maximum of 6 months at 
the prevailing market wage rate. Such jobs could be arranged 
by central or local governments. Evaluations of this program 
showed little effect, or even a negative impact, on the ability 


of participants to find permanent or temporary employment, 
and consequently, Relief Works jobs diminished in impor- 
tance during the 1990s. The program is now used primarily to 
reestablish people’s entitlement to unemployment insurance 
benefits.”° 

Many other public-service employment programs continue 
today, even though their effectiveness has been questioned 
and they have often led to the proliferation of subsidized jobs 
with little movement of their participants into the regular la- 
bor market. Belgium’s Third Sector of Employment program, 
introduced in 1982, created permanent jobs in the nonmarket 
sector to satisfy needs that otherwise would not have been 
met. These jobs proliferated, and by 1994, more than one- 
third of public expenditures on labor market programs were 
devoted to subsidizing 70,000 jobs in the public sector. Few 
ever left the program for jobs in the private sector.”° In France, 
the main public-service employment program is the Commu- 
nity-work Contracts program, which provides part-time jobs 
in the public sector for a period of 12 months, renewable to 
24 months or even 36 months for people facing particular 
labor market difficulties. Since the program began in 1990, 
participation has increased greatly. The program is used prin- 
cipally to make beneficiaries eligible once again for unem- 
ployment benefits. On average, barely 18 percent of partici- 
pants had a job in the open labor market | year after leaving 
the program. An evaluation of the program produced the rec- 
ommendation that it be scaled back and include only benefi- 
ciaries with a very low earnings potential.”” Germany’s large- 


scale subsidized work program, called Support for Job Cre- 
ation Measures and established in 1991, is reserved primarily 
for workers who have been unemployed for 6 months or more 
and is used to requalify them for unemployment benefits. Prior 
to reforming the program in 1997, little training was associ- 
ated with it, and because the work that was offered could not 
compete with work offered by the private sector, jobs did not 
provide real-world experience for program participants. Con- 
sequently, the program was judged as being no more effective 
than unemployment insurance programs in bringing people 
back into the regular labor market.”® 

The ineffectiveness of these programs has been attributed 
to a number of factors. First, those programs which guarantee 
a slot in a jobs program by a specific time, such as Finland’s 
Program of Guaranteed Employment and Denmark’s Job Of- 
fer program, seemed to reduce the incentive to look for a job 
and were thus unsustainable.” Second, public-service employ- 
ment programs to satisfy public needs, such as the Third Sec- 
tor of Employment program in Belgium, tended to prolifer- 
ate, and the provision of jobs soon became accepted as a ba- 
sic public service that could never be ended. Third, job cre- 
ation programs that served mainly as a means for requalifying 
participants for unemployment insurance benefits (which was 
the chief aim in the majority of the programs examined thus 
far), resulted in the so-called carousel effect—the phenom- 
enon whereby the long-term unemployed alternated between 
spells of receiving benefits and participating in the program.” 
Fourth, job creation programs with no supportive labor mar- 


Table 3. | Standardized unemployment rates and incidence of long-term unemployment in selected OECD countries, 
1985 and 1996-99 
Standardized unemployment rate Incidence of long-term unemployment! 
Country 
1985 1996 1997 1998 1999 1985 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Average, European 
OECD countries ......... _ 10.5 10.3 9.7 9.2 = 47.6 48.0 47.0 45.8 
BGIQIUM teesessesceceevescese cee c 10.4 9.7 9.4 9.5 9.0 69.2 61.3 60.5 61.7 60.5 
Demme tkipeseccneo-s-corecse. aot _ 6.8 5.6 5.2 be 38.5 26.5 2M, 26.9 20.5 
RIDAMC a eecccdcsseteeatsecctce. 6.0 14.6 12.7 11.4 10.3 21.1 34.5 29.8 27.5 29.6 
FRANCO steederenncatnscar-va saves. 10.1 12.4 12.3 11.9 11.3 46.8 39.5 41.2 44.1 40.3 
(SOTIMANV! ce. teres ness tetten sd S72 8.9 9.9 9.4 8.7 547.9 47.8 50.1 52.6 51.7 
NVGLARI tose ctuadee..nceeteete ee 16.9 inle7 9.9 7.6 5.8 64.1 59.5 57.0 — —_ 
Netherlands ...............000- 8.3 6.3 SZ 4.0 3.3 58.7 50.0 49.1 47.9 43.5 
SWOUGN ist cesnte ho tste ites 22.9 9.6 9.9 8.3 Ge 11.4 30.1 33.4 33:5 — | 
WILLEN ANIC seversdtesloscesss sana | 3.9 4.2 3.5 — — 25.0 28.5 34.8 39.8 | 
‘ Unemployment for 12 or more months as a percentage of total unemployed. Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
2 1986 figure. Sources: o&cp Employment Outlook, June 2000 and July 1989; o&cp 
° West Germany only. Economic Outlook , December 1999. 
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ket measures, such as job search assistance or training, often 
did not improve the employment prospects of the target popu- 
lation. The pre-1997 Support for Job Creation Measures pro- 
gram in Germany, Ireland’s Social Employment Scheme, and 
Sweden’s Relief Works program are good examples. 


Improved programs 


On the basis of the experiences recounted in the previous sec- 
tion, the countries in question have worked to strengthen pub- 
lic-service employment programs and their ability to move 
the unemployed or welfare recipients into the regular labor 
market. While many problems remain, these programs are be- 
coming more flexible, more targeted to local needs, and bet- 
ter linked to other labor market services. 

In pursuit of those ends, Belgium decentralized its employ- 
ment policies, creating subregional employment committees. 
In an effort to strengthen the program’s linkages to the regu- 
lar labor market, a guidance plan, or plan d’accompagnement, 
is available to poorly skilled persons who have been unem- 
ployed for more than 10 months. The plan is followed by an 
offer of a job or vocational skills training. In addition, each 
municipality has to create a Network of Local Employment 
Agencies to register those unemployed for 3 or more years 
and to assign these persons to jobs not existing in the regular 
labor market (for example, household work, gardening, and 
caring for sick people), for up to a maximum of 45 hours a 
month. Some have criticized the program because it tends to 
keep participants unemployed and encourages them to settle 
into a culture of assistance. As a result, in 1998, the Network 
of Local Employment Agencies was modified so that its par- 
ticipants would receive an employment contract for an indefi- 
nite period and would obtain a wage instead of a supplemen- 
tary allowance alongside their unemployment benefit entitle- 
ment. In 1996, 91,000, or 2 percent of the labor force, were 
registered in the program.*! Under the 1998 Labor Market 
Reform legislation, the public employment service became 
responsible for ensuring that “activation” offers enhance one’s 
chance of finding a job in the regular labor market. As indi- 
cated earlier, Belgium introduced two new job creation pro- 
grams that year. The Progression to Work program seeks to 
create additional jobs in the public and nonprofit sectors for 
the long-term unemployed, especially in cities suffering from 
high unemployment. The “Smet” jobs program creates serv- 
ice jobs in the private sector that would not ordinarily be cre- 
ated (for example, jobs to protect the environment) and that 
do not crowd out or substitute for other jobs. Under both pro- 
grams, employment contracts run from | to 3 years. Where 
appropriate, supplementary training is provided to help the 
participant get back into the regular labor market. 

Denmark’s labor market reforms of 1993-94 gave regional 
labor market officials the authority to design and carry out 
programs in line with local needs. Programs to “activate” the 
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unemployed may take the form of either training or pool jobs. 
The latter are jobs created within the public service, includ- 
ing environmental protection, cultural activities, education, 
and social services. These jobs are limited to 3 years, and 90 
percent of the cost of paying participants is refunded by the 
State. Wages are set to equal unemployment benefits. Den- 
mark adopted new labor laws in December 1998 which stated 
that those 25 or older and unemployed for 12 of the previous 
24 months have the right—indeed, the duty—to take part in 
active labor market programs. In addition, the public employ- 
ment service became responsible for ensuring that its offers 
to the unemployed enhance their chance of getting regular 
employment. Denmark has also placed increased emphasis 
on tailoring the activities offered to the needs of the unem- 
ployed through an individual action plan.* 

Finland has shifted its focus of active labor market poli- 
cies from subsidized jobs to training. However, public-serv- 
ice employment is still an important element of the country’s 
labor market policy. Initiatives by the Government in early 
1997 curtailed the possibility of a person’s requalifying for 
unemployment insurance benefits through participation in sub- 
sidized job programs. Then, 1998 labor legislation focused 
subsidized employment on the needs of the long-term unem- 
ployed, rather than as an instrument for the country to respond 
to mass unemployment caused by economic recession. The 
legislation also introduced a new combination subsidy con- 
sisting of labor market support plus an employment subsidy. 
The support is payable to associations, households, local gov- 
ernments, and enterprises for a period of 12 months and is 
intended especially to promote employment opportunities in 
the service sector. In addition, jobseekers’ skills are charted 
during regular, fixed-term interviews, and a jobseeking plan 
is developed.** 

Under France’s National Action Plan For Employment, 
which began in October 1998, a New Start program was es- 
tablished. New Start makes use of existing mechanisms and 
increased resources to target those jobseekers threatened with 
exclusion from the labor market. The goal is to offer all such 
jobseekers a “new start” by 2002. Public-service employment, 
an important element under New Start, is promoted through 
two types of contracts: community-work contracts and con- 
solidated-employment contracts. The community-work con- 
tract program, described earlier, has been reformulated to fo- 
cus more on those facing the greatest labor market difficul- 
ties. In addition, any extension of the duration of a position 
received under that contract is now linked to skills training 
that will facilitate the jobholder’s movement into the regular 
job market. The consolidated-employment contract program, 
which is targeted at those facing the greatest labor market 
difficulties, is being expanded within associations and local 
governmental bodies in order to meet unsatisfied community 
needs. The contract now includes vocational orientation meas- 
ures, the recognition of acquired skills, and the drawing up of 


a list of occupational skills. To implement these and other 
labor market programs, public employment service resources 
have been increased, with a focus on those facing the largest 
labor market obstacles. In 1999, the community-work con- 
tract accounted for approximately 425,000 jobs, while the con- 
' solidated-employment contract accounted for approximately 
60,000 jobs.*4 

Germany’s 1997 law reforming the Labor Promotion Act 
provided for an increased emphasis on vocational training and 
on-the-job training in the Job Creation Measures program. 
Participants in the program can now spend 20 percent to 50 
percent of their time on such activities. The objectives are to 
establish a more explicit bridge back into the normal labor 
market and to provide job search and reintegration services 
to participants. A major goal of the 1998 Alliance for Jobs 
Strategy is to prevent the buildup of long-term unemployment, 
and public-service employment programs have been opened 
for persons unemployed for at least 6 months rather than 12. 
In 1998, municipalities were given wide powers to set up job 
creation projects. The number of participants in eastern Ger- 
many increased from 177,000 in January 1998 to 442,000 in 
November of that year. In a review of the German economy, 
the oEcD noted that these efforts to reduce the official unem- 
ployment rate run the risk of making the programs a perma- 
nent feature of the German economy, which would be detri- 
mental to the development of the primary labor market. While 
the OECD supports efforts to move recipients of social assist- 
ance into the labor market, it warned that the new German 
initiative to encourage local governments to place those re- 
cipients in work may crowd out jobs in the primary labor mar- 
ket. Of the 700,000 beneficiaries of social assistance who were 
judged capable of working in 1997, local governments found 
or created work for some 200,000, of whom about a third 
were employed under the Job Creation Measures program.*° 

In 1994, Ireland replaced its Social Employment Scheme 
and several other employment creation programs with the 
Community Employment program. This program provides 
some 40,000 part-time jobs (about 3 percent of total employ- 
ment) in more than 3,000 projects sponsored by public-sector 
organizations or community groups. One-fourth of these jobs 
are reserved for persons older than 35 who have been unem- 
ployed for more than 3 years, and the remainder are for per- 
sons over the age of 21 who have been unemployed for more 
than | year. Participants have an annual contract that is re- 
newable for up to 3 years and are paid an allowance set by the 
Government in place of unemployment benefits. The program 
has improved the job prospects of the long-term unemployed 
by providing 20 days of training, in addition to work experi- 
ence, in those projects with more than 11 participants. In 1996, 
36 percent of participants found jobs, while another 30 per- 
cent received further training. A subsequent evaluation of the 
program led to the recommendation that participants should 
get more training outside of working hours and should not 


stay in the program indefinitely, as some have done in the 
past by taking a 6-month break after completing a session and 
then enrolling again.*° 

The Netherlands shifted the responsibility for integrating 
the long-term unemployed into the labor market from the na- 
tional Government to municipalities so as to be able to better 
provide services that are most necessary and to tailor those 
services to those who are in need of them. The 1996 program 
on Additional Employment for the Long-term Unemployed 
created 40,000 permanent new jobs, or “Melkert jobs,” named 
after the Dutch minister of social affairs and employment. 
These jobs, which can be filled only by people who have been 
unemployed for more than a year, are aimed at increasing 
public safety, improving care for the disabled and the elderly, 
managing the environment, and providing services for groups 
such as the homeless or youths at risk. The jobs are concen- 
trated in the areas of highest unemployment (especially the 
four largest cities), are 50 percent funded by money saved on 
benefit payments, pay minimum wages, and are for 32 hours 
a week (as opposed to the normal working time of 36 hours). 
In 1998, 20,000 additional “Melkert jobs” were created. Ef- 
forts are being made to integrate education and training into 
the program, give people working in the program priority when 
they apply for nonsubsidized jobs, and provide bonuses when 
workers leave the program. While there have been startup and 
implementation problems (for example, insufficient coopera- 
tion among institutions in charge of the programs and a lack 
of motivation on the part of participants or, even worse, their 
total unemployability), these jobs may be the only way left 
for some people to return to the labor market.*” Complement- 
ing “Melkert jobs,” the Jobseekers Integration Act of 1998 
brought together a number of subsidized employment pro- 
grams and gave local authorities more freedom to offer cus- 
tomized work in reintegrating the unemployed into the labor 
market through the promotion of socially useful activities for 
the lower skilled jobless. Almost three-quarters of the jobs 
created under the act were in the public sector or with non- 
profit organizations, and only one-quarter were in the private- 
market sector. Employment contracts are offered that com- 
bine skills training with financial incentives to return to regu- 
lar work or that provide a long-term program consisting of 
training, temporary placement in a job to gain work experi- 
ence, and, finally, placement into a regular job. The number 
of employment contracts effected under the Jobseekers Inte- 
gration Act is estimated to have been about 52,000 in 1998, a 
figure that is expected to rise to 56,000 in 2001.*8 

Sweden introduced a new form of temporary work experi- 
ence program in 1993 to keep the unemployed in contact with 
the labor market. This program, the Employment Develop- 
ment program (known in Sweden by its Swedish acronym, 
ALU), differs from Relief Works in a number of ways. Specifi- 
cally, the work provided includes a training component, is 
usually carried out by nonprofit organizations (such as trade 
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unions and educational associations) and municipalities, and 
would not have been carried out without a subsidy.*” Under 
the 1998 Resource Jobs program, public-sector employers 
provide positions for long-term jobless people, who may still 
collect unemployment benefits on the job. Participants receive 
benefits, and employers are allowed to supplement the amount 
of the benefits up to a maximum of 90 percent of the income 
on which the benefit is based. The duration of a person’s par- 
ticipation in the program is 6 months, and 10 percent of the 
person’s time is allocated to a job search. Another new pro- 
gram is Public Temporary Employment, which provides pub- 
lic-service employment for those unemployed persons over 
the age of 55. The goal is to utilize their skills to improve the 
quality of work in the public sector. In addition to these pro- 
grams, the Government has increased public-employment- 
service resources in order to create individual action plans 
for those who are at risk of long-term unemployment.” 

As part of its unemployment insurance reform in 1997, 
Switzerland made the continued receipt of benefits conditional 
on participation in active labor market programs, primarily 
work experience programs. Of the 235,000 persons in active 
labor market programs in 1998, almost half, or approximately 
8 percent of the total employed, were placed in temporary 
employment slots supplied by the public sector.*! While the 
opportunities for training in the early stages of this program 
were limited, in recent years the Government has placed an 
increased emphasis on training workers in public-service em- 
ployment programs in order to assist them in integrating into 
private-sector jobs. To help implement the new system, a na- 
tionwide network of 150 regional placement offices was cre- 
ated. In addition, Switzerland ended the possibility of 
requalifying for new benefit entitlements through participa- 
tion in temporary work experience programs.” 


Trends 


The more recent public-service employment programs have 
become more effective for a number of reasons. First, rather 
than randomly placing long-term unemployed workers in such 
programs, countries are now assessing both the needs of the 
unemployed and the local labor market and then developing 
individual action plans. Negotiated between an unemployed 
worker and a public-service employment officer, the plans 
describe steps to be undertaken by both parties in order to 
move the unemployed worker to eventual employment in the 
private sector. For example, Belgium’s plans call for guid- 
ance for poorly qualified long-term unemployed persons, fol- 
lowed by a job offer or training. Denmark requires that an 
action plan be drawn up for all those who are unemployed for 
2 years, aimed specifically at getting them back into employ- 
ment. France’s New Start plan provides a “path” for the long- 
term unemployed that includes public-service employment, 
and Finland updates jobseeking plans after the duration of 
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unemployment reaches 500 days. 

Second, and related to the first reason, countries are incor- 
porating skills training and assistance with job searches into 
their public-service employment programs. For instance, Bel- 
gium provides supplementary training under its Progression 
to Work and “Smet Jobs” programs. Germany’s 1997 reform 
encouraged training in its Job Creation Measures program. 
Ireland’s Community Employment program has improved the 
job prospects of the long-term unemployed by providing 20 
days of training. In the Netherlands, the Jobseekers Integra- 
tion Act includes a training component in job contracts. 
Sweden’s ALU program includes a skills-training component 
in public-sector jobs, and its Resource Jobs program allocates 
time for a job search. Recently, Switzerland’s work experi- 
ence program began placing a greater emphasis on providing 
training to workers in public-service employment programs. 

Third, the role of the public employment service has in- 
creased in importance. Belgium, Denmark, France, Sweden, 
and Switzerland have all emphasized the role of the service in 
helping to ensure that public-service employment programs 
are but an intermediate stop on the way to employment in the 
regular labor market, and not the final destination. Finally, 
public-service employment efforts have become more locally 
based, as evidenced by Belgium’s Network of Local Employ- 
ment Agencies, the Netherlands’ Jobseekers Integration Act, 
which provides local officials with more authority to offer 
work to the unemployed, and Sweden’s efforts to give local 
authorities more freedom to develop projects under the ALU 
program. 


Social enterprises 


A number of countries are making increased use of small- 
scale local or community-based programs that are not entirely 
distinct from the programs described in the previous sections. 
These homegrown programs are aimed at generating employ- 
ment in the “intermediate labor market” via special “reinte- 
gration enterprises,” or “community businesses.”*? Sometimes 
referred to as “social enterprises,” these structures are set up 
for the sole purpose of moving the long-term unemployed into 
the regular labor market. Their activity is conducted in the 
public interest, and their main objective is not to maximize 
profit, but to attain certain economic and social goals, such as 
the end to exclusion of the long-term unemployed from the 
labor market. For example, they may focus on developing new 
social services for individuals and families or on improving 
the environment. These kinds of social enterprises are an al- 
ternative to more traditional job creation programs, and pre- 
liminary data indicate that they have been highly effective in 
selecting and training disadvantaged workers and then inte- 
grating them into the regular labor market.“ 

In Belgium, different types of social enterprise operate in 
each region of the country. In the Walloon region of southern: 


and southeastern Belgium, “training through work enterprises” 
and “work integration social enterprises” aim to reintegrate 
the unemployed into the labor market. In the western Flanders 
region, two types of enterprise are prominent: (1) social work- 
shops provide employment to the most disadvantaged of the 
unemployed through economic activity in a sheltered envi- 
ronment (not to be confused with sheltered workshops for the 
disabled); (2) work integration enterprises are commercial es- 
tablishments whose goal is to create lasting employment for 
disadvantaged groups in labor-intensive, “socially beneficial” 
activities. The “company with a social aim” became a new 
legal form of business on July 1, 1996.* 

France’s Insertion through Economic Activity program, 
which provides paid employment for those facing particular 
social and occupational difficulties, has existed for the past 
20 years. By 1993, there were some 14,000 participants in 
temporary job creation and training programs in 560 reinte- 
gration companies.*° A new law passed in July 1998 author- 
ized the French public employment office to organize various 
“insertion pathways.” For example, under the Insertion En- 
terprises program, those belonging to disadvantaged groups 
are recruited to produce marketable goods and services under 
a fixed-term contract of up to 24 months. The contracts can 
be renewed twice. “Insertion enterprises” are exempted from 
paying the employer’s social security contribution for those 
persons approved by the public employment office. In addi- 
tion, these enterprises receive a grant of 50,000 french francs 
(approximately $7,000) per year to achieve their aims. Other 
programs are the School Workshops and Insertion Workshops, 
which provide work experience for persons with very low skills 
through activities focusing on care for the natural or urban 
environment.” 

The German Work Integration Social Enterprises 
(Beschaftigungs und Qualifizierungsgesellschaften, Or BQG’S) 
program funds legally independent, not-for-profit organiza- 
tions whose function is to provide a bridge for disadvantaged 
groups between unemployment and the regular labor market. 
Approximately 3,500 to 4,500 projects employ 75,000 to 
95,000 participants. The Gesellschaften zur Arbeitsforderung 
Beschdftigung und Strukturentwicklung are “employment and 
structural development companies” that had their origin in 
1991 in the former East Germany. They provide a bridging 
and training/retraining function for workers shed from State 
enterprises following reunification. By 1995, there were 400 
companies with some 155,000 participants.* 

Ireland defines social enterprises as those companies, co- 
operatives, and associations that promote the social welfare. 
A number of Government bodies—primarily the Ministry of 
Health and the Enterprise and Employment Ministry—help 
to finance the social economy sector.” Recently, the Govern- 
ment decided to cut 5,000 places in its Community Employ- 
ment program and shift the funds to more direct spending on 
a new “social economy” program.” 


In the Netherlands, local communities are cooperating with 
other organizations, such as welfare and volunteer organiza- 
tions, in experiments aimed at stimulating participation in un- 
paid activities while people retain their social assistance ben- 
efits. The goals are to prevent and combat social exclusion by 
offering a work perspective to people for whom finding em- 
ployment seems an almost impossible task. Another program 
allows municipalities to experiment with programs to provide 
socially useful employment-related activities for recipients of 
benefits. More than 160 experimental projects have been in- 
troduced in 25 cities. Municipalities have directly organized 
placements, worked with existing welfare and voluntary or- 
ganizations, or created partnerships. The objectives of the ex- 
periments are to prepare people to return to work and to pre- 
vent social exclusion and isolation.*! 

Sweden also has utilized social enterprises as a means of 
ending long-term unemployment. The Swedish Cooperative 
Institute and the Swedish Institute for Social Economy exam- 
ined the effect of the social economy on local employment. 
The results show a positive impact on job creation in many 
regions and lower rates of unemployment.” 

The benefits of the programs mentioned in this section are 
that they cost less, serve local communities’ needs better, pro- 
vide work experience closer to the “real economy” than is 
typically the case in more traditional public-service employ- 
ment programs, and often do a better job integrating skills 
training with work experience. The problem with such pro- 
grams is that they are often small and serve a limited number 
of people. It is unclear what impact expanding them would 
have on their effectiveness. 


THIS ARTICLE HAS REVIEWED PAST ATTEMPTS by selected OECD coun- 
tries to develop public-service employment programs. Prob- 
lems associated with the implementation of these programs 
have been identified and recent efforts to improve their ef- 
fectiveness highlighted. Public-service employment programs 
continue to be an important component of labor market policy 
in many OECD countries. A panel of experts representing 11 
OECD countries examined the effectiveness of measures to as- 
sist the long-term unemployed and concluded that the direct 
creation of jobs through public-service employment programs 
may be the only way to help many of the unskilled and less 
well-educated long-term unemployed.** A recent review of 
what works among active labor market programs reports that 
public-service employment programs appear to be making a 
comeback in some OECD countries, especially as part of a “re- 
ciprocal obligation” on the unemployed in return for contin- 
ued social assistance benefits.** O 
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At Issue... 


Reasons for working multiple jobs 


People become multiple jobholders for 
a variety of reasons. Of the 8.5 million 
people who worked more than one job 
in May 1997, 4 out of every 10 did so 
to meet regular household expenses 
or to pay off debt. According to data 
from the Current Population Survey, 
other common reasons for working 
more than one job included enjoying 
the work on the second job, wanting 
to save for the future, wanting to get 
experience or build up a business, and 
wanting some extra money to buy 
something special. (See chart.) 

The reasons for multiple jobholding 
varied noticeably among demographic 
groups. For example, the proportion 
working more than one job to pay off 
debts was highest among those aged 
16 to 24 (18.2 percent) and then de- 
clined with age to a low of 2.1 percent 
for those 65 and older. (See table.) 
Young workers (aged 16 to 24) also 
were the most likely to hold an extra 
job in order to get money to buy some- 
thing special. The group aged 55 and 
older had the greatest percentage of 
workers who reported that they 
worked more than one job because 
they enjoyed the work on the second 
job (27 percent). These workers were 
almost twice as likely as adults aged 
25 to 54, and nearly 6 times as likely as 
teenagers, to moonlight for this rea- 
son. The proportion of multiple job- 
holders who worked more than one job 
to pay regular household expenses 
was about 10 percentage points lower 
for older workers than for persons 
aged 25 to 54. Nevertheless, nearly a 


This report was prepared by Jennifer L. Martel 
of the Office of Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
is based on Jssues in Labor Statistics, Summary 
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fourth of multiple jobholders aged 55 
and older gave this as the reason for 
working more than one job. 

In general, men and women worked 
more than one job for the same rea- 
sons. The sharpest disparities between 
the sexes occurred among older work- 
ers. A large proportion of men aged 
55 and older (30.8 percent) worked 
more than one job because they en- 
joyed the work on the second job; this 
compares with 21.8 percent of older 
women. Older women, on the other 
hand, were most likely to moonlight in 
order to meet regular household ex- 
penses or to pay off debts—36.3 per- 
cent, versus 22.2 percent for older 
men. 

For women who maintained fami- 
lies, the overwhelming reason for 
working multiple jobs was to meet 
regular expenses or to pay off debts 
(64.5 percent); this compares with 49.4 
percent of men who maintained families. 

A greater percentage of blacks 
(53.2 percent) and of Hispanics (49.0 
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percent) than of whites (39.5 percent) 
also reported that they worked more 
than one job to meet regular house- 
hold expenses or to pay off debts. 
About 15 percent of whites were mul- 
tiple jobholders because they en- 
joyed the work on the second job; this 
was slightly higher than the propor- 
tion among blacks and triple the pro- 
portion among Hispanics. 

As the current economic expansion 
has continued past May 1997, the 
number of multiple jobholders has 
edged down. As mentioned above, in 
May 1997 and in May 1991, about two- 
fifths of multiple jobholders worked 
more than one job in order to meet 
regular household expenses or to pay 
off debts. It may be that the number 
of multiple jobholders has edged 
down during the period since May 
1997 because the continuing strength 
in the economy has enabled them to 
meet regular household expenses or 
pay off debts without having to work 
more than one job. 


Meet regular household 
expenses 


Pay off debts 


Save for the future 


la 
Multiple jobholders by age, race, Hispanic origin, sex, marital status, and reason for working at more than one job, May 1997 
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Hispanic origin 557 | 100.0 39.5 9.5 9.7 5.4 3.0 11.2 4.6 17.0 
IOI coe etn ee sce cns sic dence cos costcstas ooeusnce 

‘Sy ite] (= see ea aes ein 1,238 | 100.0 24.4 15.6 11.1 8.0 2.4 10.1 10.3 18.0 

Married, spouse present 2,910 | 100.0 31.2 8.1 10.1 8.3 3.0 6.3 19.2 13.9 

Widowed, divorced, or separated ... 573 100.0 30.6 10.5 7.8 9.8 2.8 ell 11.0 20.3 
WMONIGM i pentacas toascssscecenpenscasacesqatenscuveyeests 

SINGIOWe store. ctc rere ee cers 1,145 | 100.0 28.7 15.6 9.4 3.5 25 12.9 9.0 18.3 

Married, spouse present 1,941 100.0 28.8 Ue 6.5 9.9 41 7.4 16.5 19.6 

Widowed, divorced, or separated ... 946 100.0 45.4 12:2 4.9 5.1 4.4 5.4 9.9 12.8 
Women who maintain families .............. 577 100.0 52.6 11.9 5.0 1.6 2.0 6.1 8.3 12.4 


NOTE: Data on the number of multiple jobholders differ from the regularly published monthly data because of differences in the estimation procedures 
used to produce the data. Detail may not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. Detail for race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 
data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. 
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Précis 


For whom 
the tide rises 


Katharine L. Bradbury, in her article 
“Rising Tide in the Labor Market: To 
What Degree Do Expansions Benefit 
the Disadvantaged?” (New England 
Economic Review, May/June 2000) 
examines whether the decade of the 
1990s has proven to be a true labor 
boon, for whom, and to what extent. 
She writes that some groups may ex- 
perience disadvantages in the labor 
market, which “may be attributable to 
barriers in the labor market as well as to 
differences in group characteristics 
such as educational attainment. Differ- 
ent reasons for disadvantage suggest 
different likely responses to the busi- 
ness cycle.” Has the “rising tide,” in 
fact, lifted all boats? 

In general, Bradbury notes that 
blacks and whites, teenagers and 
adults all have felt positive effects 
from the economic expansion. The 
downside, though, has been “when 
one asks whether a strong economy 
raises all boats to the same level, [it 
appears that] disadvantaged groups 
still have above-average unemploy- 
ment.” The author has found that edu- 
cational attainment remains the key 
element as to whether a person will be 
able to ride the high points of the crest 
or be contented to coast along at the 
lowest points of the trough. 


In the Internet boat 


The Industry Standard, a newsweekly 
covering the Internet Economy, 
wanted to find out how ’Net workers 
were doing in terms of job satisfac- 
tion. Their study gathered data about 
each respondent and their compensa- 
tion package, job satisfaction, and 
benefits of Internet Economy employ- 
ees in online and offline firms. 

What floated the Internet workers’ 
boats? “Challenging work” had the 
biggest impact on job satisfaction. 


Salary was a close second. “Not op- 
tions—cash money,” reported the 
Standard’s Maryann Jones Thomp- 
son in the September 11 issue 
(www.thestandard.com/article/dis- 
play/0,1151,18386,00.html), “[a]nd 
this workforce demonstrated a true 
work-hard-play-hard ethic: Paradoxi- 
cally, working weekends and receiv- 
ing lots of vacation time were equally 
strong predictors of happiness at 
work.” 

This research, which was con- 
ducted after the dot.com stock market 
tide went out, found that workers are 
pretty realistic about the Internet 
Economy: “Most know their chance 
to retire at 30 may not materialize but 
still feel fortunate to be working for a 
company that values its employees.” 
But this does not seem to have dis- 
couraged the ’Net set—more survey 
respondents reported being very sat- 
isfied at work this year than last year. 


Ability and returns 
to schooling 


To what extent does ability explain the 
rise in the return to education ob- 
served in the past couple of decades? 
Measurement problems related to this 
question are addressed in a recent pa- 
per by James Heckman of The Univer- 
sity of Chicago (who is one of this 
year’s Nobel Prize winners in Econom- 
ics) and Edward Vytlacil of Stanford 
University. 

In “Identifying the Role of Cogni- 
tive Ability in Explaining the Level of 
and Change in the Return to School- 
ing,” (NBER Working Paper No. 7820), 
Heckman and Vytlacil describe pos- 
sible explanations for why the ability 
bias may have increased over time, 
therefore increasing the measured re- 
turn to education. It may be that the 
modern economy provides a greater 
return to ability than the economy of 
decades ago; also, the amount of 
schooling that individuals receive 
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may be more correlated now with their 
ability than in the past, if enrollment 
is now more merit-based than in the 
past. 

Heckman and Vytlacil note that the 
ability bias is usually considered to 
be a problem of omitted variables. The 
data sets that have been used to mea- 
sure the economic return to education 
tend to lack a measure of individual 
ability. However, in this paper, 
Heckman and Vytlacil analyze a data 
set that does contain measures of abil- 
ity—the National Longitudinal Sur- — 
vey of Youth (NLSY). Data from this 
survey, whose participants were be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 22 in 1979, 
include scores from a battery of 10 in- 
telligence tests. Heckman and Vytlacil 
use the first principal component of 
the test scores as a measure of gen- 
eral intelligence. To perform their 
analysis, they classified individuals 
by ability and education, into what are 
called “cells.” Their analysis is con- 
fined to data for white males, as the 
data are too sparse within cells for 
other groups to permit analysis. 

Heckman and Vytlacil show that 
education and ability have such a 
strong association that the effects of 
the two on wages cannot be sepa- 
rated for all groups. For example, they 
find that (within age groups) the wage 
differential between college graduates 
and high school graduates rose in the 
mid 1980s for young workers in the 
highest quartile of ability but not for 
those in the next highest quartile. 
Furthermore, there are so few college 
graduates in the lowest two quartiles 
of ability that the college-high school 
differential cannot even be identified 
in those quartiles. ia 


Book Reviews 


A third way 


Nonunion Employee Representation: 
History, Contemporary Practice, and 

* Policy. Edited by Bruce Kaufman and 
Daphne Taras. Armonk, NY, M.E. 
Sharpe, Inc., 2000, 576 pp. $87.95. 


Today, employees have two approaches 
in dealing with management on matters 
of wages, benefits, and working condi- 
tions. They can approach management 
as individuals and hope to gain a hear- 
ing for their concerns. If that approach 
fails, they can simply accept their fate or 
pursue the issue through litigation as 
an individual. Such litigation may be 
popular, but using the courts to resolve 
grievances can be an expensive and time- 
consuming process for employers and 
employees. 

The other approach is to organize as 
a group and bargain collectively. Latest 
data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicate that only 13.9 percent of the 
workforce were members of unions. 
While it is legally possible for most em- 
ployees to choose representation 
through collective bargaining, in reality 
relatively few have opted to resolve their 
grievances in that manner. It is possible 
that fewer of today’s employees choose 
union representation because they are 
happier with their working conditions 
than in the past. It is also possible that 
workers simply do not consider tradi- 
tional labor organizations to be a viable 
solution for their workplace problems. 

In the United States, there once was 
another choice for employees. Until pas- 
sage of the Wagner Act in 1935, workers 
could express themselves through non- 
union employee representation [NER]. In 
a NER, workers meet with managers in 
an employer-created group to jointly 
consider relevant employee-related is- 
sues. A NER might take several forms, 
ranging from a worker council to a so- 
called company union. In their book, 
Nonunion Employee Representation, 
Bruce Kaufman and Daphne Taras re- 
ignite the discussion of this option that 


is currently illegal in the United States 
but still practiced in other countries such 
as Canada. 

Of course, they are not the first to 
call for reconsideration of the ban on 
NER. The modern discussion of allow- 
ing management-controlled employee 
councils erupted in 1992, when the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
ruled that Electromation’s employee 
committee constituted an unfair labor 
practice by declaring it a company-cre- 
ated labor organization. This ruling was 
followed by the unsuccessful attempt in 
1996 to pass legislation in Congress 
known as the Teamwork for Employees 
and Management [TEAM] Act. After 
those two events, very little has been 
said about nonunion employee represen- 
tation until publication of this new work. 

Through a series of essays by a vari- 
ety of writers, the two professors show 
the history, theory and practice of vari- 
ous NERs in the United States and 
Canada. The first 100 pages of the book 
are spent cataloging the history of non- 
union employee representation in the 
United States and Canada, followed by 
pages of theory and a thorough discus- 
sion of contemporary practice in other 
parts of the world. Beyond the essays 
authored entirely or in part by the edi- 
tors, other essays are provided by aca- 
demics from a variety of universities in 
the United States, Canada, England, Ger- 
many, and Japan. Much of the work is 
devoted to showing the advantage of 
NER in various cultures and placing the 
NLRB’s ban in its historical context. 

These sections are followed by almost 
75 pages devoted to practitioner com- 
mentaries by labor relations practitioners 
and several labor attorneys, as well as 
employees who have participated in em- 
ployer-employee councils. These au- 
thors share their personal experiences 
with nonunion employee representation. 
Two individuals concerned with labor 
policy in the United States and Canada 
give their perspective in the final essays 
in the book. In their concluding chapter, 
Kaufman and Taras outline their argu- 


ments for repeal of the NER ban. They 
believe the special situation that existed 
when the Wagner Act was enacted is no 
longer applicable and suggest that NER 
is especially valuable in today’s labor 
environment. 

While the two editors indicate in their 
own essays their preference for repeal 
of the present ban on NER, they do in- 
clude essays by authors who adamantly 
oppose their view. Jonathon Hiatt and 
Laurence Gold make an energetic argu- 
ment against proposals such as TEAM. 
The General Counsel and Assistant 
General Counsel for the AFL-CIO believe 
that creation of employer-established 
workplace organizations would be one 
more barrier to true employee represen- 
tation. Reg Basken, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Communications, Energy, and 
Paperworkers Union in Canada also ex- 
presses his concerns with allowing so- 
called “company” (or as he calls them, 
“donkey”’) unions in the United States. 
Rather than opposing the repeal of the 
ban on NER, he argues that such repeal 
should be tied to elimination of right-to- 
work laws in the United States. 

Perhaps because so little has been 
written lately on this subject, the editors 
felt it necessary to include so much ma- 
terial in one volume. At 576 pages, the 
book includes 18 articles and 12 case 
studies. It attempts to serve as both a 
single-volume reference work on the 
subject and as an advocate for recon- 
sideration of NER by policymakers. Al- 
though not technically difficult to un- 
derstand, the amount of content might 
be a bit daunting to the casual reader 
and the nonacademic. Readers may wish 
to read the chapters selectively based 
on their personal interests in matters of 
labor history, contemporary labor policy 
and so on. 

As the editors point out in their con- 
clusion, current labor theory dictates 
that high performance workplaces re- 
quire high levels of employee involve- 
ment in decisions affecting the firm. By 
outlawing nonunion employee represen- 
tation in 1935, Congress limited em- 
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Book Reviews 


ployee choices as to the proper manner 
of that involvement. The book raises an 
interesting issue as to whether the 
American workforce still needs legisla- 
tive protection from this form of em- 
ployer-employee cooperation in deter- 
mining the fundamental issues in the 
workplace. 


—RMichael Wald 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Atlanta region 


World labor market trends 


Key Indicators of the Labor Market. 
Geneva, International Labor Organi- 
zation, 1999, 600 pp. $99.50, paper; 
$99.50, CD-ROM; $180, print and CD 
set. Available in the United States 
from ILO Publications Center, 
Waldorf, MD 20604-0753. 


The International Labor Organization’s 
Key Indicators of the Labor Market 
not only allows a snapshot look at the 
labor market situation across approxi- 
mately 240 countries, areas, and terri- 
tories, but also allows the comparison 
of trends in these places. Eighteen in- 
dicators are grouped into seven sub- 
ject areas: participation in the world 
of work; employment indicators; un- 
employment, underemployment and 
inactivity indicators; an educational 
attainment and illiteracy indicator; 
wage and labor costs indicators; la- 
bor productivity and unit labor cost 
indicators; and poverty and income 
distribution indicators. Each indicator 
is presented along with descriptive 
text that gives some guidance on how 
it might be used. 

The primary sources for the book 
are other international repositories of 
information. In principle, the diligent 
analysts could reproduce Key Indica- 
tors from these sources. But that 
would be a big task requiring a num- 
ber of subtle technical judgments. The 


added value of the book is that by pro- 
cessing and repackaging the informa- 
tion, and providing expert guidance on 
issues related to using it, Key Indica- 
tors has made this information acces- 
sible to the majority of analysts who 
have neither the time, the connections, 
nor the inclination to get and use it in 
its less refined form. 

In my view, Key Indicators has two 
particular strengths. The first is that it 
is more than just a book. It also comes 
on CD-ROM. The CD not only provides 
the exact same information as the book, 
it provides even more, and it allows ana- 
lysts freer range in manipulating the in- 
formation according to their needs. The 
book’s CD-ROM is generally easier to 
use than others I have tried. Of particu- 
lar note are the links it provides to the 
book’s website and other sites of inter- 
est, and the fact that there is an immedi- 
ate way of knowing how much and 
where the information is available. The 
book’s information is also presented in 
a separate paper volume of country pro- 
files, so users interested in an immedi- 
ate statistical profile of a certain 
country’s labor market have one just at 
their fingertips. 

Key Indicators’ other strength is the 
guidance it provides on information 
comparability across countries and over 
time. With some work, a careful analyst 
could divide information for a particular 
indicator across countries into more or 
less comparable groups and restrict or 
appropriately qualify analysis accord- 
ing to this distinction. But even though 
the book is already vastly better on giv- 
ing guidance about international com- 
parability than many other repositories, 
I still want more. For instance, it would 
be very useful if future versions of the 
CD-ROM allowed users to select infor- 
mation on the basis of some pre-pro- 
grammed comparability criteria, in much 
the same way that they can now select 
information on characteristics such as 
gender, age group, geographical loca- 
tion and so forth. 

My one criticism of Key Indicators 
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is that the examples of analyses that can 
be carried out are written in a way that 
suggests that rather conclusive answers 
are possible using only the book’s in- 
formation. For example, in its analysis 
of its relationship between labor force 
participation rates and economic devel- 
opment, there is a conclusive explana- 
tion of the relationship as related to 
shifts from agriculture to urban activi- 
ties and increasing relative earnings of 
prime-age male workers. I have no par- 
ticular quarrel with the analysis or its 
conclusion; I wish simply to point out 
that sources of information other than 
the book must have been drawn upon 
to support it. Key Indicators informa- 
tion can provide good indicators of plau- 
sible hypotheses and where to look for 
answers, but more conclusive analyses 
can come only from more in-depth 
sources of information. 

One source of information to carry 
out a more in-depth analysis would be 
the microdata (household or establish- 
ment level) from which the indicators ul- 
timately have been tabulated. The 
book’s website already contains contact 
information and some links to national 
statistical sources. It would be quite a 
useful tool to researchers if these links 
could be expanded to include links to 
the original microdata and documenta- 
tion for using it. All the better if the Key 
Indicators team could provide a com- 
mon interface for accessing this infor- 
mation. 

With its very first edition, the book 
already provides an indispensable tool 
to analysts seeking a look at major trends 
in the world’s labor markets. The skel- 
eton of a network to the information be- 
hind these trends also has been built. 
Researchers, policy analysts, and the 
policy makers and others whom they in- 
form should all benefit from the knowl- 
edge contained in this book. We should 
all say thank you. 


—Kenneth A. Swinnerton 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs 
_ U.S. Department of Labor 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2000 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as oredle. 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htrm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (EC) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data beginning in 2000 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1999 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of revised 
population controls. Additional information 
appears in the February 2000 issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January-June period. The historical sea- 


sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 691— 
6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


Anestablishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total em- 
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ployment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate a new sample design. This represented 
the first major industry division to convert to 
a probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 
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Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
tuary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for Siates 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
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this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 


series indexes, ensure that changes in these 


indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- — 


tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
_ these series each quarter based on the cur- 
_ rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 


ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 


Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 
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Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers  in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
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force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on. con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
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structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


international Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. . 


border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allcwances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
_ which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or Seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 


tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 


sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39—42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data supplement 
the measures for the business economy and 
major sectors with annual measures of labor 
productivity for selected industries at the 
three- and four-digit levels of the Standard 
Industrial Classification system. The 
industry measures differ in methodology 
and data sources from the productivity 
measures for the major sectors because the 
industry measures are developed indepen- 
dently of the National Income and Product 
Accounts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or is number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 


employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. i 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
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layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs are 
classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
* ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 


in 1994, when unemployment was higher. In 
1998, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 


the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a“‘sectoral output”’ basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
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(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and TIll- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 


an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. [lIness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
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(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that is 
working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of 
the incident as a requirement of his or her 
job. , 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
" event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 


related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 


lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1998 1999 2000 
Selected indicators 1998 1999 
i il IV I il il IV I 1) 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.5 67.3 
Employment-population ratio 64.1 64.3 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.7 64.6 
UINGMDIOVITIOT CANE oo «oo severe ann ses cecsnoienvaseanasaanpeveneeiaxcanndig 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 41 4.0 
MOM ses eiee vcd ae ees Lae ava eccsiear sek sat cnveuee eRe ocep cscuateencssansny 4.4 41 4.3 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.1 4.0 4.0 3.9 
16 to 24 years 1141 10.3 10.7 11.5 10.6 10.4 10.4 10.0 10.4 9.7 9.7 
25 years and over. 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 
WOM Risermes crise coanoitane consesctn ome Concatessyeamvers dan ccn eines 4.6 4.3 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.2 41 
16 to 24 years 9.8 9.5 9.7 9.9 9.4 9.8 9.2 9.5 9.4 9.6 9.0 
25 years and over. 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
TOtal Seapcescsowansam cusees swteconwsensieessyererenis« 125,865 | 128,786 | 125,486 | 126,180 | 126,967 127,800} 128,430} 129,073] 129,783 | 130,626} 131,552 
Private sector... 106,042 | 108,616} 105,726 | 106,321 | 107,016 | 107,741 108,319] 108,874} 109,507 | 110,195} 110,725 
Goods-producing 25,414 25,482 25,427 25,408 25,469 25,488 25,454 25,459 25,524 25,680 25,703 
IMSS SAGE comer ceteanarnes cnvaxs sartuswaisieavessushassonpeesecteriae 18,805 18,543 18,871 18,765 18,716 18,632 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,481 18,488 
SEMWIOS=NOGLICING) civ-juenersssicedtwnepenennuctsamncs tenner essemveereacet 100,451 | 103,304 100,059] 100,772] 101,498 | 102,312 | 102,976 | 103,614 | 104,259| 104,946 105,849 
Average hours: 
Private sector 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 
Manufacturing 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.6 417 41.8 41.7 417 41.7 
VG TEIEY ececvaccanve reds ora veew 0h Mee cvs cnevonceuwasseSeuottte conedeors 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.6 47 4.6 47 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)....., 3.4 3.4 8 1.2 6 4 1.0 43 9 1.3 1.0 
Private industry workers. 3.5 3.4 9 11 6 4 1.1 9 9 1.5 1.2 
Goods-producing”.. 2.8 3.4 8 iv 5 8 FT ( 9 1.0 1.6 1.2 
Service-producing” 3.8 3.4 8 1.3 6 3 1.3 9 8 1.4 1.2 
State and local gOvernMent WOFKETS........:0ccccceeesecesterteeeeesereee| 3.0 3.4 3 1.5 6 5 4 1.5 1.0 6 3 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
3.0 2.7 1.0 11 Ss 4 oj 9 ¥ 1.3 1.0 
Nonunion.. 3.5 3.6 8 11 6 & 1.2 9 1.0 15 2 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1998 1999 2000 
Selected measures 1998 1999 -_— 
ll il IV I ll lil IV I ll 
ae — 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): ; 
Civillan nonfarme.c-cecencnectce cathe tevsscaaeorteateeis san cece 3.4 3.4 0.8 ier 0.6 0.4 1.0 11 0.9 1.3 1.0 
epivate WOMANI :cccr.ceetcs-seorereeseetauseetcaceeveoticccacer tents: 3.5 3.4 9 1.1 6 4 11 9 9 1.5 2 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GIVINANINONIANM s-22 cr cavestestdeons-easseccstseer cacsrarrereoccces 7) 3.7 3.5 Th 1.3 7 5 1.0 led 8 1.1 1.0 
Private Omani cre: ccccceccscceasecuseseeesseearecersteccsestaereee ree 3.9 3.5 9 1.3 6 5 1.2 9 9 12 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 ATG 5 4 2 y4 rf 1.0 2 ay: iv. 
Producer Price Index: 

FINISHED! QOOGS Ny... rencacverescensareoes di 0 2.9 5 -1 4 0 1.2 1.5 at 1.4 1.2 
Finished CONSUME! GOOdS.-.....sre.sesesecsssssesscaszcsssennceioroncies 0 3.8 8 0 2 0 1.8 ras -.2 1.8 1.5 
CapltalieQuipmentt:ce...cccssiAsisetsecescodecnssssavclccssesereeees 0 3 -5 -4 9 -A —4 —4 1.2 SU 0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 3.3 3.7 2 -5 -1.6 -.2 1.9 1.9 al 1.9 1.5 

CIUGO: MALOALS cos cccrsssnzectysenceasavartuncnscaccaoansaveaphsavseoasvone®edoen -16.7 15.3 -1.8 -5.6 -2.5 -1 9.4 10.2 -3.5 9.1 7.8 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 

BUSINCSS SOCtON =<. ccccecccaecvacecaseasecsie cadtacusuevesvssvessencssestuanucsiceses 2.7 3.1 Us 2.1 3.9 3.3 9 4.9 TR 1.6 6.5 

Nonfarm DUSINGSS/ SOCtOl cc... ccaceosseccscecesossecssassatstesnesdrscsacvacs) 2.6 2.9 1.6 1.8 3.6 2.6 6 §.2 8.0 1.9 5:7. 

Nonfinancial corporations’. 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 


Quarterly changes are 


calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


® Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
seasonally adjusted. 


“ Output per hour of all employees. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1999 2000 1999 2000 
Tl 
I Il il IV I ul I Il Ml ima I i] 
1 ail ah | il 

Average hourly compensation: 

All persons, DUSINESS SECHOF.........:eeceeeeereees 5.2 5.0 5.3 3.8 3.5 6.4 5.1 5.0 5.1 48 4.4 4.7 

All persons, nonfarm business sector 4.5 5.0 5.5 4.2 3.9 5.3 4.9 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.6 47 

Employment Cost Index—compensation: 

GIVING HOPMAN ET us eo pererncer essay hs ceenunsesetes ee rkeoe so aNeee eee seca 4 1.0 14 9 1.3 1.0 3.0 3.2 34 3.4 43 4.4 

Private nonfarm.....ssssss-+: 4 14 9 9 1.5 1.2 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.4 4.6 4.6 

UNIO .aseasees 4 v4 9 He 1.3 1.0 3.0 2.7 2.5 7-4 3.6 3.9 

PNM Nace seth csieanurecun canna fed nivinsnanstiinsarenuesnindsxasensnarannOneecel A=) Tz 9 1.0 1.5 2 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.6 4.7 4.6 

State and local governMents...........cssescesescsseeessessseeesseesesceneseaees a) 4 1.5 1.0 6 3 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.6 3.5 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 

(ety TET Maton Un Le eee icccooer Eon eck eee eer nee 5 1.0 11 8 11 1.0 3.3 3.6 3.3 3.5 4.0 4.0 

BEIVERS WIOTIVAINTT Ste davexcesvssncsveseancscspsscensssnecroeh/ononcdsdisinacsaacsinacassund 5 1.2 9 9 1.2 1.0 3.3 3.6 3.2 3.5 4.2 41 

SHO cece ee te esse ccensesecenssasicasscetcetecvanvessnededosraacascncenncreenerexey 4 8 7 6 x) 9 3.1 3.1 25 2.6 QT 2.8 

NOMUMION, <25050000onenetsisensecvseccssrscuctsssonacnsasscnsstsctassnansassnvonssosssned 5 1.2 9 9 1.3 1.1 3.3 3.7 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.3 

State and local QOVErNMENES...........:sesseseseeeeneeteereeneeteeeeeenenes 4 4 1.9 9 6 3 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.8 3.7 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Employment status 
1998 1999 Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. May be June July Aug. 
TOTAL a 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Pied ero seh ode 5 205,220 | 207,753 | 208,038 | 208,265 | 208,483 | 208,666 | 208,832 | 208,782 208,907 | 209,053 | 209,216 | 209,371 | 209,543 | 209,727 | 209,935 
Civilian labor force............+: 137,673 | 139,368 | 139,372 | 139,475 | 139,697 | 139,834 | 140,108 | 140,910 | 141 165 | 140,867 | 141,230 | 140,489 | 140,762 | 140,399 | 140,742 
Participation rate.. 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.5 67.1 67.2 66.9 67.0 
EM PIOVOGarrccncernctetsarreve 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 | 135,179 | 134,749 | 134,912 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”...........-- 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.8 64.8 64.7 64.9 64.3 64.5 64.2 64.3 
Unemployed..........2+ 6,210 5,880 5,842 5,825 Sion 5,736 5,688 5,689 5,804 5,708 5,524 5,774 5,583 5,650 5,829 
Unemployment rate... 4.5 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 4.1 4.1 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 41 
Not in the labor force........ 67,547 | 68,385 | 68,666] 68,790] 68,786 | 68,832 | 68,724 | 67,872 67,742 68,187 | 67,986 | 68,882 68,781 69,329 | 69,193 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Rye Raeaeinsueveves eared 90,790 | 91,555] 91,692] 91,793] 91,896} 91,986) 92,052} 92,057 | 92,092) 92,145 92,303 92,408 | 92,546 92,642 92,754 
Civilian labor force.............4 69,715 | 70,194} 70,240} 70,328 70,339 | 70,388} 70,529 70,917 71,120 70,822 70,761 70,603 70,714 | 70,702 71,067 
Participation rate. 76.8 76.7 76.6 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.6 77.0 77.2 76.9 76.7 76.4 76.4 76.3 76.6 
Employed.... 67,135 | 67,761| 67,768] 67,943] 67,898 | 68,037| 68,197| 68,585 | 68,691 | 68,480| 68,481) 68,230 | 68,430 | 68,440| 68,757 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 73.9 74.0 73.9 74.0 73.9 74.0 74.1 74.5 74.6 74.3 74.2 73.8 73.9 73.9 74.1 
AQricCulture..........2002000++ 2,350 2,244 2,237 2,189 2,206 2,262 2,227 2,303 2,309 2,232 2,213 2,217 2,269 2,296 2,288 
Nonagricultural 
industries ...| 64,785 | 65,517] 65,531 | 65,754] 65,692] 65,775| 65,970} 66,282| 66,382| 66,249| 66,269| 66,013 66,161 | 66,144) 66,469 
Unemployed............se 2,580 2,433 2,472 2,385 2,441 2,351 2,332 2,332 2,429 2,342 2,280 2,373 2,284 2,263 2,309 
Unemployment rate... 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ pesos. oie lah 98,786 | 100,158 | 100,285 | 100,385 | 100,458 | 100,573 | 100,666 | 100,579 | 100,666 | 100,713 | 100,809 | 100,929 | 101,007 | 101,111 | 101,209 
Civilian labor force...........+4 59,702 | 60,840] 60,904} 60,860] 60,955] 61,052|) 61,154] 61,576) 61,575) 61,671 61,920 61,614 | 61,596 61,508 | 61,260 
Participation rate. , 60.4 60.7 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.7 61.2 61.2 61.2 61.4 61.0 61.0 60.8 60.5 
EMDPIOVOGs occ cssc-cesnreiceees 57,278 | 58,555| 58,648 | 58,630] 58,800] 58,838 | 58,958} 59,280| 59,398 59,422 59,757 | 59,248 | 59,278 §9,222 58,949 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 58.0 58.5 58.5 58.4 58.5 58.5 58.6 58.9 59.0 59.0 §9.3 58.7 58.7 58.6 58.2 
Agriculture...........00- 768 803 780 778 800 768 791 826 871 894 899 864 834 792 824 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 56,510 | 57,752] 57,868| 57,852] 58,000 | 58,070| 58,167| 58,454| 58526| 58,528) 58,858 | 58,383 | 58,444| 58430) 58,125 
Unemployed. 2,424 2,285 2,256 2,230 2,155 2,214 2,196 2,297 2,178 2,249 2,163 2,367 | 2,318 2,286 2,311 
Unemployment rate.... 41 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Ee ie 15,644 16,040 16,061 16,086 16,129 16,107 16,114 16,147 16,149 16,196 16,104 16,034 15,991 15,974 15,972 
Civilian labor force.............4 8,256 8,333 8,228 8,287 8,403 8,394 8,425 8,416 8,470 8,374 8,549 8,271 8,452 8,189 8,415 
Participation rate. 52.8 52.0 §1.2 51.5 §2.1 52.1 52.3 52.1 52.4 51.7 53.1 $1.6 52.9 $1.3 52.7 
EERMOVOR saseceiavencavensrasse 7,051 7,172 7,114 7,077 7,242 7,223 7,265 7,356 7,273 7,257 7,467 7,237 7,471 7,087 7,206 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 45.1 44.7 44.3 44.0 44.9 44.8 45.1 45.6 45.0 44.8 46.4 45.1 46.7 44.4 45.1 
AGPICUITULE...... ce eeseeeee 261 234 217 212 232 280 261 242 228 233 243 217 218 211 232 
Nonagricultural 
industri@S..............4 6,790 6,938 6,897 6,865 7,010 6,943 7,004 7,114 7,046 7,024 7,224 7,020 7,253 6,876 6,974 
Unemployed... 1,205 1,162 1,114 1,210 1,161 1,171 1,160 1,060 1,197 1117 1,082 1,034 981 1,101 1,209 
Unemployment rate.... 14.6 13.9 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 2S 11.6 13.4 14.4 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ iets / eae 171,478 | 173,085 | 173,275 | 173,432 | 173,585 | 173,709 | 173,821 | 173,812 | 173,886 | 173,983 | 174,092 | 174,197 | 174,316 | 174,443 | 174,587 
Civilian labor force.............4 115,415 | 116,509 | 116,619 | 116,495 | 116,654 | 116,703 | 117,008 | 117,716 | 117,821 | 117,832 | 117,988 | 117,097 | 117,451 117,258 | 117,551 
Participation rate. 67.3 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.7 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.2 67.4 67.2 67 3 
EMployed.......ecccccesereees 110,931 | 112,235 | 112,308 | 112,303 | 112,548 | 112,611 | 112,951 | 113,704 | 113,634 | 113,630 | 113,915 | 112,988 | 113,484 | 113,156 | 113 352 
Employment-pop- i . 
ulation ratio®............. 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 65.0 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 64.9 65.1 64.9 64.9 
Unemployed.......ccccce 4,484 4,273 4,311 4,192 4,106 4,092 4,057 4,011 4,187 4,202 4,073 4,108 3,967 4,103 4 199 
Unemployment rate.... 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population Peles ost eeneticcecets 24,373 | 24,855 | 24,904 | 24,946 | 24,985 | 25,019} 25,051 | 25,047] 25,076| 25,105| 25,135] 25,161 25,191 | 25,221 | 25,258 
Civilian labor force.. 15,982 | 16,365 | 16,321 | 16,474] 16,489} 16,508} 16,513) 16,622) 16,785| 16,572| 16,636] 16,596| 16,557 16,456 16,512 
; ernie ib rate. 65.6 65.8 65.5 66.0 66.0 66.0 65.9 66.4 66.9 66.0 66.2 66.0 65.8 65 2 65 4 
MPIOYOD...sssseessscseseveeses 14,556 | 15,056 | 15,047] 15,1 12 3 : 
eigkamnacnnee: 5,114) 15,124] 15,187 | 15,204} 15,254] 15,471| 15,356| 15,444| 15,261 15,275 | 15,190| 15,190 
ulation ratio”............. 59.7 60.6 60.4 60.6 60.5 60.7 60.7 60.9 61.7 61.2 61.4 60.7 60.6 60.2 60.1 
Unemployed.........cccee 1,426 1,309 1,274 1,360 1,365 1,321 1,309 1,368 1,314 1,216 1,191 1,335 1 302 1 266 1 322 
Unemployment rate.... 8.9 8.0 78 8.3 8.3 8.0 79 8.2 7.8 | 73 7.2 8.0 79 ; ral 8.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands] 
—————————— 
Annual average 1999 2000 

ae = 


Employment status + 
1998 1999 Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 


Hispanic origin 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population! ay eee ee 21,070 | 21,650] 21,752} 21,820] 21,881 21,947 | 22,008 | 22,047 | 22,108} 22,166| 22,231 | 22,292 | 22,355 | 22,422| 22,488 
Civilian labor force............-. 14,317 | 14,665] 14,710} 14,766| 14,809] 14,887] 14,984] 15,251 15,249 | 15,313} 15,355 | 15,322] 15,325] 15,188} 15,248 
Participation rate. Ss 67.9 67.7 67.6 67.7 67.7 67.8 68.1 69.2 69.0 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.6 67.7 67.8 
EMployed:......c.c.crscecceeros) 13,291 13,720 | 13,759} 13,795} 13,879] 13,979] 14,095] 14,395] 14,382] 14,355] 14524] 14432] 14,461 14,339 | 14,371 

Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio®............. 63.1 63.4 63.3 63.2 63.4 63.7 64.0 65.3 65.1 64.8 65.3 64.7 64.7 64.0 63.9 
Unemployed...........:000+ 1,026 945 951 971 930 908 889 856 868 958 831 890 864 849 876 


Unemployment rate.... 7.2 6.5 5.6 5.6 Sf 


1 . " 

The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the “other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


thousands] 
: Annual average 1999 2000 
Selected categories 
1998 1999 Aug. Sept. [ Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
Characteristic | 


ployed, 16 years and over..! 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 | 135,179 | 134,749 | 134,912 
70,693 | 71,446; 71,436} 71,630} 71,623 | 71,732} 71,927| 72,358} 72,473| 72,313] 72,307 | 71,948] 72,217] 72,063| 72,407 
60,771 62,042 | 62,094) 62,020) 62,317 | 62,366 | 62,493 | 62,863 62,889 | 62,846 | 63,399| 62,767 | 62,962| 62,686 | 62,505 


42,923 | 43,254] 43,368 | 43,367 | 43,206 | 43,273 | 43,283 43,951 | 43,535 | 43,297 | 43,272| 43,216 | 43,357 | 43,284] 43,372 


32,872 | 33,450} 33,504] 33,275] 33,521 | 33,635 | 33,762/ 34,166) 33,882 | 33,780) 33,877 | 33,786 | 33,824) 33,618] 33,413 


YVomen who maintain 


en eee 7,904 8,229 8,335 8,312 8,398 8,526 8,375 8,362 8,220 8,082 8,307 8,301 8,280 8,483 8,519 
Class of worker 

iculture: 

lage and salary workers..... 2,000 1,944 1,908 1,930 1,936 2,049 2,018 2,024 2,025 2,043 2,054 2,006 2,059 2,079 2,056 

elf-employed workers........ 1,341 1,297 1,266 1,198 1,267 1,216 1,211 1,320 1,344 1,292 1,272 1,252 1,175 1,182 1,258 

Inpaid family workers..........| 38 40 46 40 42 41 36 38 51 42 43 38 50 40 37 


lagricultural industries: 
lage and salary workers..... 119,019 | 121,323 | 121,150 | 121,583 | 121,654 | 121,965 | 122,426 | 122,823 | 123,166 | 123,169 | 123,623 | 122,860 | 123,002 | 122,681 | 122,773 


JOVEFNMENL........00cceereeeeeeree 18,383 18,903 19,114 19,080 18,817 18,902 18,959 19,013 19,394 19,598 19,280 19,169 18,777 18,497 18,496 
rivate industries...............+-4 100,637 | 102,420 | 102,036 | 102,503 | 102,837 | 103,063 | 103,467 | 103,810 | 103,772 | 103,571 | 104,343 | 103,691 | 104,225 | 104,184 | 104,277 
Private households........J 962 933 873 1,035 939 944 948 952 1,016 998 1,019 953 957 807 716 
MON OF Sccsscstesccerersoessoce ..| 99,674 | 101,487 | 101,163 | 101,468 | 101,898 | 102,119 | 102,519 | 102,858 | 102,756 | 102,573 | 103,324 | 102,783 | 103,268 | 103,377 | 103,561 
Self-employed workers 8,962 8,790 9,000 8,791 8,833 8,686 8,662 8,802 8,793 8,704 8,750 8,714 8,665 8,609 8,590 
Jnpaid family workers......... 103 95 93 100 101 108 98 92 74 107 103 82 71 80 116 
rsons at work part time’ 
ndustries: 
art time for economic 
BESONS serve ctesesececccererssee | 3,665 3,357 3,279 3,283 3,179 3,274 3,320 3,219 3,139 3,124 3,124 3,248 3,117 3,071 3,164 
Slack work or business 
ONIONS :ccsacsscrscressaere 2,095 1,968 1,904 1,922 1,928 1,930 1,951 1,893 1,807 1,820 1,844 1,962 1,811 1,846 1,997 
Could only find part-time 
ONK Go crccsctessccvedctcsesoot 1,258 1,079 1,057 1,073 993 1,032 1,025 1,012 1,023 953 1,016 978 1,022 900 855 
art time for noneconomic 
BRISONS ecacereoscesteesasece= | 18,530 18,758 | 19,230} 18,801] 18,799] 18,651] 18,618| 18,889} 19,031] 18,770} 18,474] 18,409| 18,308| 18,558] 18,709 
agricultural industries: 
art time for economic 
BONS so. svar eras «wae Bees 3,501 3,189 3,127 3,112 2,983 3,105 3,157 3,066 2,985 3,003 | ~3,021 3,096 2,967 2,940 3,038 
Slack work or business 
ONGMONS scr-r0szcceresdarecuces 1,997 1,861 1,813 1,806 1,807 1,815 1,843 1,801 1,705 1,766 1,782 1,840 1,713 1,750 1,924 
Could only find part-time 
RON Kara seeder cet oro cas caesuae 1,228 1,056 1,041 1,063 964 1,013 1,018 966 | ~° 1,005 922 989 962 994 881 838 


17,743 


Java 18,652 | 18,273 18,347 | 18,406 
=xcludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 
Annual average 1999 2000 


1998 1999 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. il Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVET.......eeseseseseseseeees 4.5 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 44 41 3.9 44 4.0 4.0 41 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 14.6 13.9 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 13.4 14.4 
Men, 20 years and ovet........... one 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 
Women, 20 years and over. 41 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.8 
WhiONtOtAN Rs reseanccsceacecerrvatecassaccercennaie 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years...........4 | 12.6 12.0 uiley/ 12.3 11.8 12.0 12.2 10.8 12.5 TZ, 11.6 10.6 9.4 11:5 12.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years......... 14.1 12.6 12.3 12.7 11.9 12.8 13.3 12.4 14.4 11.3 13.0 10.7 11.2 12.6 13.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 10.9 11.3 11.0 11.9 11.7 11.2 10.9 9.1 10.4 12.1 10.0 10.5 7.4 10.3 11.0 
Men, 20 years and over...... 3.2 3.0 3.2 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 27, 2.7 
Women, 20 years and OVET..........++0+4 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.3 
BACK LOLA anu cescecnyocncnxcesoneesreectiunrensseeo} 8.9 8.0 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 7.3 TZ 8.0 7.9 7.7 8.0 


27.6 27.9 | 28.1 30.8| 308] 284] 253] 23.9] 243) 25.1 22.2) 23.9] 254] 266) 27.8 
30.1 30.9| 29.6] 30.3] 35.3] 31.0] 27.5| 240) 223] 21.3) 220] 27.7) 320] 25.0) 33.7 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 16 to 19 years......... 


Women, 16 to 19 years... 25.3 25.1 26.7| 31.4} 26.1 25.9) 23.0| 23.8] 266) 289) 224); 20.2 18.2 | 27.9| 225 
Men, 20 years and OVET........:::cs+-s+0 7.4 6.7 6.3 tA 7.7 7.0 7.0 74 Ta 6.4 6.6 7.2 6.9 6.7 7.4 
Women, 20 years and OVET...........+.+4 7.9 6.8 6.9 6.7 6.1 6.6 6.7 re 6.5 6.1 5.8 7.0 6.6 6.4 6.3 
Hispanic origin, total.............sseeee 7.2 6.4 6.5 6.6 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.6 5.7 6.3 5.4 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.7 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.4 2.2 2.3 2.2 ae 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.1 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.0 
Married women, spouse present. | 2.9 27 2.7 2.6 25 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.8 2.9 
Women who maintain families............ ee 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.0 6.0 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.8 6.3 6.5 6.1 5.6 6.0 
Full-time WOrkKeYS.......ssccsceseereseeseeeees 4.3 41 41 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.7 4.0 
Part-time WOrKEIS.......:sccceceeseeseseeneereey 5.3 5.0 4.6 5.0 4.7 4.9 4.9 4.6 4.9 5.1 4.6 5.3 48 5.3 5.0 
Industry 

Nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers. 4.6 43 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.2 4.0 41 41 
Mining 3 3.2 5.7 4.2 6.7 5.0 4.6 44 2.6 4.0 2.5 2.8 4.2 3.5 5.1 46 
Construction... él 7.5 7.0 7.6 6.9 6.7 5.7 6.6 6.4 75} 69 5.2 5.8 5.9 5.9 6.5 
Manufacturing... ; 3.9 3.6 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.2 3.3 | 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.4 3.6 3.5 
Durable goods. 3.4 3.5 3.7 4.0 3.5 3.7 3.6 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.3 3.1 
Nondurable goods.........::sscceseseseseses 47 3.9 41 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.5 3.9 3.8 5.2 4.1 3.7 3.1 4.0 4.3 
Transportation and public utilities......... 3.4 3.0 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.0 3.7 3.2 3.1 2.9 3.2 2.7 3.2 3.1 
Wholesale and retail trade..............0+ 5.5 5.2 4.8 §.2 49 5.3 §.2 5.1 5.3 5.4 4.9 5.1 §.2 5.0 §.1 
2.5 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.3 24 2.5 2.9 2.4 2.6 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.5 
4.5 41 4.0 41 4.0 3.9 3.8 4.2 3.7 4.0 3.7 44 3.8 4.0 3.8 
2.3 2.2 21 2.0 2.1 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.2 1.7 ba? 2.0 2.5 2.1 2.4 
8.3 8.9 9.6 5.7 Tr 8.3 tS. 5.0 6.5 5.6 8.4 7.6 7.3 7.0 8.5 

Educational attainment’ 

Less than a high school diploma...............4 7A 6.7 7.0 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.0 6.6 6.0 6.9 6.1 7.0 6.4 6.4 6.1 
High school graduates, no college 4.0 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.7 


Some college, less than a bachelor's 


2.9 


College graduates.. 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


a Ee 


Weeks of Annual average 1999 
unemployment 1998 | 1999 


Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov, | Dec. IB Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 


2,622 2,568 | 2,599] 2,582] 2,545] 2,601] 2,620| 2,447/ 2,603] 2,824] 2,455| 2,531] 2,595] 2,470| 2,594 
1,950 1,832 | 1,798] 1,805] 1,811 1,760 | 1,694] 1,754] 1,864] 1,719] 1,868] 1,953] 1,759] 1,812] 1,846 
1,637 1,480 | 1,463} 1,412] 1,434) 1,401 1,388.) 1,372) 1,277) 1,295| 1,250] 1,387] 1,242] 1,331 1,384 


763 755 747 708 719 725 693 667 673 657 670 677 593 654 679 
875 725 716 704 715 676 695 705 604 637 580 660 649 677 705 
Mean duration, in weeks...............4. 14.5 13.4 13.2 13.0 13.2 13.0 12.9 13.2 12.5 12.8 12.4 12.6 12.4 13.3 13.0 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 6.7 6.4 6.4 5.9 6.3 6.2 5.9 5.7 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.2 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1999 2000 
unemployment 1998 1999 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
—+-—— -—+— + ———+ 
1 \ 

JOb 1OSELS «0... eseeeseeeeeeeeseesesenes 2,822 2,622 | 2,629] 2,573} 2,518) 2,493] 2,401] 2,477| 2,616| 2,541| 2,306] 2,483] 2,450] 2,417) 2,615 
On temporary layoff..... ad 866 848 893 869 802 851 795 739 838 781 703 894 959 856 940 
Not on temporary layoff... sa! 1,957 1,774 | 1,736 | 1,704) 1,716] 1,642] 1,606] 1,739] 1,778} 1,759] 1,602] 1,589] 1,491] 1,561] 1,674 

MOD IGAVELS Cte. ctacceretcecorracescis>nessesst 734 783 793 758 778 821 825 776 759 824 883 774 671 799 782 

BREST ANN scesssecareccsveussxesscsesersscstess 2,132 2,005 | 1,942] 1,967] 1,958) 1,935] 2,036] 2,043] 1,975] 1,979] 1,961] 2,093] 2,076] 1,961) 1,919 

New entrants...........scscssccssssssseees 520 469 481 504 511 485 453 393 387 434 408 500 343 402 514 

Percent of unemployed 

BM OSer Swe eee aie 45.5 44.6 45.0 44.3 43.7 43.5 42.0 43.5 45.6 44.0 41.9 42.4 44.2 43.3 44.8 
On temporary layoff.. 13.9 14.4 15.3 15.0 13.9 14.8 13.9 13.0 14.6 13.5 12.8 15.3 17.3 15.3 16.1 
Not on temporary layoff... vd 31.5 30.2 29.7 29.4 29.8 28.6 28.1 30.6 31.0 30.5 29.1 27.2 26.9 28.0 28.7 

BD IQAVETS core cecscesvenscocsesnccctseosssacsed 11.8 13.3 13.6 13.1 GE 14.3 14.4 13.6 13.2 14.3 15.1 13.2 12.1 14.3 13.4 

ELQORU AIS = 2ccycsncve-ccsaceeaceueascetrusntsne 34.3 34.1 33.2 33.9 34.0 33.7 35.6 35.9 34.4 34.3 35.6 35.8 37.5 35.1 32.9 

New enttrant...........esssssseeseenseeeees 8.4 8.0 8.2 8.7 8.9 8.5 7.9 6.9 6.7 5 7.4 8.5 6.2 7.2 8.8 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 
MINEOSerS en ere Sie a oye | 21 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.6 1.8 ie 137, 1.9 
JOD ICAVETS.........scersevecersersesereeerey 5 6 6 A) 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 5 6 6 
BRGONWANIES:cceceesecensvceresttaccccccoeroxeomned LS) 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 ik) 1K) 1.4 1.4 
New entrants.................0sssseseeeeees 4 3 3 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 ee 3 4 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average , 1999 2000 
Sex and age T 

1998 1999 le Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
Total, 16 years and OVET...........-+4 4.5 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 41 4.1 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 41 
AGMLO'ZE VOAS iicccceterecsccccsescesececese 10.4 9.9 9.6 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.8 9.3 10.0 9.7 9.3 9.8 9.0 9.2 9.4 
AG tO GIVOANS: crccreeneevencrsrscceudoas 14.6 13.9 13.5 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 13.4 14.4 
16 to 17 YOarIS....c.ccesscseseceneses| ligne, 16.3 15.9 16.1 15.9 16.5 16.5 14.0 15.9 15.3 14.6 16.0 13.1 16.5 17.1 
18 tO 19: YeaIS......cccccesecscsenee! 12.8 12.4 12.1 13.8 12.4 12.3 12.1 11.4 12.8 12.1 11.4 10.4 10.6 11.5 12.6 
20 to 24 years..... 7.9 7.5 7.3 Wee eel Wal 74 74 7.5 7.6 7.2 8.2 7.5 6.8 6.4 
25 years and over.. | 3.4 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 
25 to 54 years...... 5 3.5 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 
55 years and OVET..........0+.0+4] 2.7 2.8 aul 2.6 2.7 2.6 eat 2.8 3.0 2.7 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 
Men, 16 years and ovet...... (| 44 44 41 4.0 4.1 4.0 4.0 3.9 44 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 
16 to 24 years.......... .| 11.1 10.3 9.9 9.9 10.4 10.2 10.6 9.7 10.3 9.2 9.6 10.0 9.5 9.6 10.1 
TOMO OVOANS ccrccarspeecasencvavevast 16.2 14.7 13.9 14.6 14.2 14.9 15.2 14.0 15.5 12.4 13.6 13.1 14.1 14.0 16.0 
NGO 17 YOONS. coc. cccscinasernceae| 19.1 17.0 16.2 16.6 15.5 16.9 ieee? 14.3 17.3 15.1 15.8 16.9 15.6 17.4 16.9 
UBtO TG yeEarS..... sc: sseccess.cs-. 14.1 13.1 12.6 13.2 13.2 13.6 13.5 13.7 13.9 10.5 12.4 10.8 13.3 11.9 15.5 
20 0:24 VOarS meccroscccsesvereannsaes 8.1 Ut 7.6 2 8.2 7.5 7.8 lee 7.3 74 7.3 8.3 6.8 Ta 6.7 
25 years and ovet.......... | 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 27 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 
25 to 54 years.......... é 3.3 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2:9 2.8 27 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 
55 years and over. 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.5 25 2.8 2.8 27 2.6 2.2 2.4 2h 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 441 4.2 41 43 4.0 4.3 41 4.3 4.3 
NGO 24 VOANS .coccrensnsssseranevarsessss 9.8 9.5 9.3 10.0 9.6 9.8 8.9 8.9 9.6 10.2 8.9 9.5 8.5 8.9 8.6 
16 to 19 years... 12.9 13.2 13.2 14.7 13.4 13.0 12.2 11.1 12.6 14.4 11.6 11.8 8.9 12.8 12.6 
16 to 17 years... 15.1 15.5 15.6 15.6 16.3 16.1 15.1 13.7 14.3 15.4 13.3 15.0 10.4 15.5 17.3 
18 to 19 years i 11.5 11.6 11.6 14.5 11.4 10.8 10.5 8.9 11.6 13.7 10.4 9.9 7.8 11.0 9.4 
DO NOAA YORI S orececoncasarecnnccasness 7.8 ee 7.0 Wee 7.2 7.9 7.0 7.6 7.8 aE 7 a 8.2 8.2 6.5 6.2 
25 Years AN OVEL........cseescesereee] 3.6 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.5 
25 to 54 YOAMS......scseseeeeeseseee 3.8 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.2 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 
55 years and OVEL.......:.0+ 2.6 2.8 24 241 a5 2.6 Tao 3.1 3.3 re f 2.0 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.6 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


July | June July July | June July 
State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
{I 

4.8 3.8 AMAA SMISSOUM -<522-c2ncconctruesscsctascovensnotunecesenssass 3:5 2.6 2.4 

6.5 6.1 5.5|| Montana.... 5.1 48 5A 

46 3.8 3.6|| Nebraska.. 2.9 2.9 2.8 

4.4 4.0 4.1|| Nevada..... a 47 3.5 3.5 

51 §.3 5-0 New Hampshire xccesc-ccccanccscexsvescescsestnvesven 2.6 2.8 3.1 

2.8 2.3 2.7|| New Jersey... om 4.7 3.4 3.7 

3.1 2.3 2.4|| New Mexico.. 5:5) 5.5 5.4 

3.5 3.5 3.8|| New York.. 5:2 4.5 4.2 

5.9 4.4 5.0|| North Carolina.. i 3.1 3.4 3.2 

3.7 3.9 at | tNorth Dakota: iisssxcccuenssectecaeecces oeotereasecs 3.6 2.6 2.6 

4.0 3.6 SiS Ohio seacescarseect-astvakipousesaaae see abs sans cone 4.4 4.2 41 

5:5 4.0 AO) QAR OMA Sanco eae chpstuecerer tan ens spretneene eek 3.2 3.0 3.0 

5.3 44 AN ONS QOS eraser c-cencsveeeceteaexeasstmeesarace coaeenees 5.8 4.9 5.0 

4.4 4.2 AS PONNSYIVANNG. «-secsenks-cecscoecescecccssutn-renesteateel 4.4 441 4.0 

Iihiibeas.—ccceectt cSecxnnct Adee Benoa ce teen tener 2.9 3.5 S:OwRhode Island... .ssucuteos ecasknteoarsarscecaeeees 4.2 3.9 3.9 
HOW assert sa wsacteewysacnccsseeaasee acu nestuaee stance 2.6 me 2-1)|| South) Carolina... cssscccscessesurss caccceceseseodsse 4.4 3.8 4.0 
KANSAS crcasstiesastashasnusparerisntorsape rates etna 2.8 3.3 3:41) South) Dakota sacs cecacscepeneesuysaceereescusereccane=s 2.9 2.4 2.3 
ERIC Yer caeceteeencecevanenctetesscn see rteneene te nens 45 3.8 SBT ONNCSSOC: -ocs.5--deruenceosssaeseseosencseaceecstessa 41 3.7 3.6 
LOQUISIAM Ais wcncteres-su2besssactssverssdpwersdees oe ncausee 5.0 4.8 G-SPOT OKA. vocastacashecanreernscstsevasavesasssuetses onecnse 4.6 4.4 41 
Maine vicesctecesteasreceasinacete eee wasanaeeoee Gace 4.0 3.4 3.4) MOAN 3. eos ace cicenceesottvenvap ane donieee se nueseetees 3.8 3.0 3.0 
Maryland iicisecccestsvsescecces-ceteacueecass-sete-e) 3.5 3.3 Bi2 i) MOTION, oe cas caste cn cas stance seaear es Coveuecepenne sey 3.2 2.6 2.7 
MA@SSACHUSEtS irrs. iss cencasccesesafte-nsecscnnceeee 3.2 2.6 PEON MARCUM. «a sinsen cnc aptccnacassaeetatne-scettewess sno estsaina 2.8 2.5 2.5 
Uitte fe Ys Beare seep ttenencocce coor Sengoa“oocrenpceonced 3.7 3.3 BES) WES RINGER cecercrerasnascccersesceccorescsesmecnen ses 4.8 47 48 
MiniN@SOtarie<ccecc-as2ttecticeapnseaiaecerbdesaciecasecss 3.0 2.3 2.5|| West Virginia. 6.6 5.8 5.4 
MUSSISSIPPitmersvesncsesereeencresecouneereeronens cnet 5.0 6.1 5.6|| Wisconsin. — 2.9 3.7 3.7 
y WYOMING isso ace aaseutensecsesaeeeer crea steenaheare 4.9 3.8 4.0 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


July June July July June July 
State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
= i! sl! 

WlADAM Ain ecccsccinossteceascessccieencs ocd 1,927.8 1,944.3 $7950.7- | NMISSOUN ce cercntssarcesontaencascusecceeed 2,727.8 2,754.7 2,737.5 
IAS AM scccactssucetenvssevceoreastorverssauey 278.0 282.7 282.9 383.2 390.9 391.0 
Arizona.... 2,170.3 2,251.0 2,265.5 897.8 894.0 883.4 
Arkansas... a 1,140.4 1,172.4 1,171.0 988.8 1,025.0 1,030.4 
Galiforniaseectsverenttecreeicescenes-nee|) pl 0018S 14,403.9 14,450.9 606.8 611.8 611.7 
CONN BIOs tlitecndaciassenear re 2,146.7 2,198.6 2,203.5 || New Jersey.... 3,869.8 3,932.9 3,921.8 
Connecticut. 1,675.2 1,696.4 1,696.2 || New Mexico... is 730.6 743.9 742.1 
Delaware.... 409.5 425.2 25S) NOW! YONKs wh.cceseasstsseorsnestoncanesaases 8,464.1 8,614.6 8,614.5 
District of Columbia.. asi 615.3 619.5 616.4 || North Carolina.............ccscccsseesee 3,885.5 3,910.9 3,937.5 
[ri fo) (lok: eergrecenae. cas: ries meteereetr merce 6,885.3 7,165.3 73181 2 || North DakOta....:.-ccscscsssvsscscsesssvens 323.6 323.8 323.8 
Georg laieracaecncseacontcoegeserace 3,899.8 3,995.5 ALOO I Msi POMO: cece score ee reeeesrente enema a 5,558.4 5,581.7 5,590.5 
FaWalliieccesecsenaspscesccausncacossisecccknass 534.9 544.6 545:5'|| OklanOmaa eetvesccace- Megransoecncea eed 1,460.5 1,488.5 1,492.0 
IANO sco fins. vcsetieorssocnaiaebagess- 540.2 559.7 5616421] OREGON: ceraesneeescaseeseeasctecessaeneces 1,580.1 1,593.6 1,600.1 
WMO sok. Sadkcea Povesscxontesaecetece tenes 5,972.5 6,012.0 6,016.8 || Pennsylvania.............esesseeeeee 5,584.5 5,607.0 5,608.1 
WnCaNas scx ssscnccespmeseowasssceeacese sec 2,980.7 3,002.6 2,993.3 || Rhode Island......css.essescrsssscseeseoe 465.6 471.7 473.9 
TOW: Secersdssscvspocevebreesscempurterese eas 1,467.3 1,493.1 1,489.9 || South Carolina... cscceseeseeees 1,835.1 1,877.4 1,872.9 
Kansas... Ea 1,326.5 1,349.5 153518 |] South’ DakOtal...cnc.ssccsessescsccsaccecses 372.2 376.3 377.4 
KONWUCKYsncrrcecsecserisstssicccceesead) 1, 7OGie 1,839.3 1,835: }]) TONNESSEO Ls ce .ccacsaxscccsarceneseneses + 2,679.2 2,722.1 2,724.9 
LSI Ae ea cas cs cee trmntenav enna 1,896.0 1,908.2 3 Bh ie Bea | I): Ne Sees Sens ARISE ere eae 9,137.0 9,407.0 9,384.4 
WAG cr caccocwte esse stcprestetewscnasecs 586.1 596.8 BOO 34: Mah sere teats ee ctvesencessvure 1,051.8 1,071.8 1,072.5 
ES AYE ( ( Peace esse eo meecnirer rete aasee 2,368.4 2,441.4 PADS OF lh) VENMONE ss xse-cnseresrompasaec sewer aed 290.6 295.0 296.2 
Massachusetts.........:ccssccesceereeerens 3,243.3 3,291.7 OSI WAL Q UE Nedsenate asda anadonnceinacadiantaraveasix> A 3,406.4 3,473.7 3,463.7 
MICHIGAN sercccnnssecttesencsnertergeess conan 4,541.6 4,578.2 4,585.5 || Washington..........ccseceseeseseeeeee 2,645.9 2,690.9 2,696.6 
MINNCSOtAL ccs ccssosesnedscosesscesczpccsenne 2,614.4 2,649.4 2,650.3 || West Virginia. 724.7 730.6 730.3 
MISSISSID DMs csanaseanccnsseseecrvarenene sane 1,161.2 1,154.7 1,153.4 || Wisconsin 2,782.9 2,824.8 2,818.1 

Wyoming... 233.8 233.8 238.8 


a 
° = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
Se 2000 


Annual average 


1999 


Industry 


1998 | 1999 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July? | Aug.” 
TOT A Lincccssercncscesstsrsssnessssevs 425,865 | 128,786 | 129,057 | 129,265 | 129,523 | 129,788 130,038 | 130,387 | 130,482 | 131,009 | 131,41 9 | 131,590 | 131,647 | 131,596 | 131,491 
PRIVATE SECTOR.... | 406,042 | 108,616 | 108,846 | 109,042 | 109,275 | 109,517 | 109,730 410,036 | 110,088 | 110,462 | 110,752 | 110,578 | 110,845 | 111,009 111,026 
GOODS-PRODUCING | 25,414 | 25,482 | 25,430) 25,460 | 25,483] 25,527 | 25,561 25,677 | 25,624) 25,738 | 25,725 | 25,684) 25,700) 25,756 25,677 
LLL: eee 590 535 526 527 529 627 530 530 533 536 539 539 539 539 539 
Metal mining..... = 49 45 44 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 44 44 43 43 
Oil and gas extractiOn.........+0-4 339 293 286 287 289 288 291 293 296 300 303 305 306 307 307 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels... 110 112 112 112 112 112 111 111 111 111 111 110 110 110 109 
Construction..... .| 6,020 6,404 6,401 6,439 6,470 6,516 6,552 6,652 6,618 6,726 6,694 6,666 6,668 6,673 6,673 
General building contractors...... 1,377 1,450 1,447 1,458 1,464 1,470 1,474 1,498 1,491 1,508 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,498 1,503 
Heavy construction, except 
Loft oa a Benen tielorroerren Teena 840 869 865 866 872 876 882 892 885 905 899 888 877 881 883 
Special trades contractors......... 3,804 4,084 4,089 4,115 4,134 4,170 4,196 4,262 4,242 4,313 4,298 4,281 4,293 4,294 4,287 
Manufacturing 18,805 | 18,543| 18,503] 18,494] 18,484] 18,484] 18,479] 18,495 | 18,473 18,476 | 18,492] 18,479] 18,493) 18,544| 18,465 
Production workers.. 12,952 | 12,739) 12,706] 12,700| 12,702} 12,702) 12,701} 12,713| 12,697 12,683 | 12,689} 12,682] 12,683 | 12,733 | 12,660 
Durable goods 11,205] 11,103] 11,097] 11,090} 11,083] 11,085] 11,087] 11,099} 11,088 | 11,094 11,104} 11,106} 11,120] 11,158) 11,115 
Production workers...........++4 7,666 7,590 7,590 7,580 7,581 7,579 7,579 7,592 7,592 7,580 7,584 7,584 7,593 7,623 7,589 
Lumber and wood products..... 814 828 829 830 831 831 831 830 832 830 830 828 827 823 818 
Furniture and fixtures.............., 533 548 551 551 553 553 552 553 553 555 557 558 558 565 557 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products 562 563 563 563 562 564 565 568 567 568 567 566 568 571 567 
Primary metal industries.......... 715 700 699 697 697 698 698 699 699 701 699 699 699 698 694 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,509 AIT 1,515 1,518 1,519 1,520 1,521 1,523 1,525 1,528 1,534 1,535 1,540 1,540 1,537 
Industrial machinery and 
equipment... 2,206 2,141 2,135 2,133 2,130 2,131 2,132 2,130 2,131 2,124 2,126 2,125 2,130 2,137 2,135 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT.........2ceseeereeeeeed 382 370 370 370 369 370 370 369 368 366 364 360 360 361 363 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPIMEN tess <--nsrunnscrenynrnsecees 1,707 1,670 1,669 1,670 1,672 1,670 1,673 1,679 1,684 1,682 1,691 1,693 1,697 1,718 1,719 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSOSICS......csccseeeereeneed 660 636 637 636 638 638 640 642 645 646 651 654 661 671 675 
Transportation equipment.......) 1,893 1,884 1,887 1,880 1,873 1,870 1,867 1,871 1,855 1,865 1,859 1,863 1,864 1,860 1,844 
Motor vehicles and 
QQUIPMENT.........e.eeeeeseeeereees 995 1,019 1,026 1,025 1,022 1,022 1,023 1,027 1,029 1,028 1,026 1,026 1,030 1,026 1,013 
Aircraft and parts.......-..2-+ 525 495 488 483 478 473 470 469 453 467 461 463 460 460 458 
Instruments and related 
PIOGUCIS ce cear-eseesaar vanes) 873 856 854 852 849 850 849 847 844 844 844 845 844 849 848 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries. 395 395 395 396 397 398 399 399 398 397 397 394 393 397 396 
Nondurable goods... 7,600 7,440 7,406 7,404 7,401 7,399 7,392 7,396 7,385 7,382 7,388 7,373 7,373 7,386 7,350 
Production workers..........+.++ 5,287 5,149 5,116 5,120 5,121 5,123 5,122 5,121 5,105 5,103 5,105 5,098 5,090 5,110 5,071 
Food and kindred products 1,683 1,677 1,667 1,673 1,673 1,675 1,674 1,681 1,672 1,671 1,678 1,675 1,679 1,681 1,676 
Tobacco products 41 39 36 38 38 38 38 38 37 35 37 37 37 37 34 
Textile mill products. 598 560 556 552 550 552 549 548 549 549 548 545 542 543 541 
Apparel and other textile 
PONIES cones vaneswxisactonenrnconeeesl 766 692 681 678 674 672 669 666 665 665 665 660 652 656 646 
Paper and allied products........ 677 668 667 666 665 665 665 664 663 662 662 661 663 662 661 
Printing and publishing............ 1,565 1,553 1,552 1,551 1,551 1,549 1,548 1,549 1,550 1,551 1,554 1,552 1,558 1,560 1,559 
Chemicals and allied products 1,043 1,034 1,030 1,031 1,032 1,031 1,030 1,031 1,031 1,031 1,030 1,028 1,028 1,026 1,021 
Petroleum and coal products... 139 134 132 133 133 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 131 132 
Rubber and miscellaneous ‘ 
Plastics PrOGUCTS.......:ccsereeed 1,005 1,006 1,008 1,005 1,008 1,009 1,014 1,011 1,010 1,010 1,007 1,008 1,008 1,014 1,006 
Leather and leather products... 84 78 77 77 77 76 76 76 76 76 75 75 74 76 74 
SERVICE-PRODUCING........00+0000 100,451 | 103,304 | 103,627 | 103,805 | 104,040 | 104,261 | 104,477 | 104,710 | 104,858 | 105,271 | 105,694 | 105,906 | 105,947 | 105,840 | 105,814 
Transportation and public 
UCL OD rir caccscnsnsessscssacecerbovecaess 6,611 6,826 6,848 6,866 6,875 6,898 6,911 6,925 6,937 6,953 6,970 6,962 6,985 7,008 6,944 
Transportation 4,273 4,409 4,426 4,436 4,441 4,453 4,459 4,470 4,479 4,492 4,509 4,501 4,510 4,537 4,549 
Railroad transportation... 231 230 227 226 226 226 226 225 225 222 221 219 217 219 219 
Local and interurban 
PASSENGET trANSIt......cccesceers 469 485 488 488 489 490 491 493 494 494 498 498 493 501 499 
Trucking and warehousing 1,744 1,805 1,810 1,816 1,818 1,823 1,818 1,827 1,828 1,833 1,839 1,834 1,834 1,847 1,850 
Water transportation... 181 187 188 189 190 190 192 192 196 197 200 200 202 200 ‘204 
Transportation by air. 1,181 1,227 1,234 1,238 1,241 1,246 1,253 1,256 1,259 1,268 1,270 1,269 1,279 1,282 1,289 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 12 12 12 12 12 13 12 
Transportation services.......... 454 463 466 466 464 465 466 464 465 466 
Communications and public be ke ba me we 
pean paiibbavateiseasicesuisderane 2,338 2,416 2,422 2,430 2,434 2,445 2,452 2,455 2,458 2,461 2,461 2,461 2,475 2,471 2,395 
OMMUNICATIONS. .....erceceeeeceeees 1,477 1,552 1,558 1,565 1,572 1,581 1,588 1,591 1,598 1,602 1 : 
Elactieeaet and aatilary ) F ’ ,604 1,606 1,619 1,616 1,539 
services.. 861 865 864 865 862 864 864 864 860 859 857 855 856 855 856 
Wholesale trade.. «| 6,800 6,924 6,946 6,962 6,973 6,989 7,002 7,005 7,011 7,017 7,055 7,048 7,049 7,048 7,058 
Pletal FOGG ..cscserssscrcesesararssscssions 22,295 | 22,788 | 22,841 | 22,844] 22,863 | 22,893| 22,936] 22,97 . 
o ’ ' ' ’ , ‘ 1973 | 22,987 | 23,027 | 23, 
Building materials and garden a 3,197 | 23,064 | 23,122) 23,196 | 23,161 
SUPPNSSiausicnecavammnaninse 948 989 992 994 1,004 1,008 1,012 1,016 1,020 
: ' ’ ' ) ) 1,034 1,032 1,025 1,018 1 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,730 Byatt 2,768 2,757 2,752 2,752 2,766 2,765 2,762 2,756 2,791 2,744 2,741 sis Mpa 
Department stores......-...-.:0000- 2,415 2,431 2,426 2,414 2,408 2,406 2,416 2,419 2,417 2,409 2,443 2.388 2.386 2.371 2.378 
See footnotes at end of table. = : —— 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(In thousands] 


——————— 


Annual avera 
Industry ge 1999 2000 
1998 1999 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June July? | Aug.? 
aL 
E-O0G /SIOLOS a5 ccsxsyvannncctnceessnans 3,484 3,495 3,498 3,495 3,496 3,498 3,501 3,501 3,503 3,502 3,522 3,516 3,515 3,518 3,523 
Automotive dealers and 
Service Stations... 2,332 2,369 2,369 2,372 2,377 2,380 2,386 2,399 2,394 2,407 2,410 2,408 2,412 2,413 2,417 


New and used car dealers....... 1,047 1,079 1,084 1,087 1,089 1,092 1,094 1,097 1,100 1,105 1,106 1,107 1,110 1,111 1,114 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,141 1,174 1,181 1,183 1,186 1,190 1,182 1,176 1,184 1,188 1,195 1,195 1,197 1,207 1,202 
Furniture and home furnishings 


SENOS is cash ensesrncansecseransonss ied 1,025 1,082 1,090 1,092 1,093 1,091 1,098 1,099 1,102 1,111 1,113 Ail 1,118 1,118 1,121 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,768 7,940 7,958 7,956 7,950 7,966 7,986 7,998 7,992 8,000 8,097 8,028 8,071 8,135 8,094 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments.................6. 2,868 2,969 2,985 2,995 3,005 3,008 3,005 3,019 3,021 3,029 3,037 3,035 3,050 3,063 3,059 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate | 7,389 7,569 7,590 7,589 7,599 7,604 7,613 7,612 7,624 7,621 7,610 7,600 7,588 7,589 7,614 


Finance......... : 3,588 3,691 3,704 3,702 3,704 3,707 3,710 3,709 3,717 3,713 3,709 3,703 3,705 3,708 3,719 
Depository institutions.. 2,046 2,061 2,063 2,063 2,063 2,061 2,059 2,058 2,057 2,054 2,052 2,044 2,042 2,037 2,037 
Commercial banks... 1,472 1,476 1,476 1,476 1,475 1,473 1,471 1,470 1,469 1,466 1,464 1,456 1,454 1,450 1,450 


Savings institutions 256 252 251 250 250 250 248 247 245 243 243 243 242 240 240 
Nondepository institutions.......] 658 710 716 711 706 704 704 699 699 692 686 684 682 683 685 
Security and commodity 

DOK GIS -sccetsnas Hoss ceee stake ty ekane, 647 688 695 697 703 709 713 716 723 728 732 736 741 748 754 

238 231 230 231 232 233 234 236 238 239 239 239 240 240 243 
Insurance... 4 62,335 2,371 2,375 2,376 2,378 2,375 2,378 2,372 2,373 2,373 2,365 2,361 2,359 2,356 2,358 
INSUFANCE CALTICLS..........c cee 1,591 1,611 1,611 1,610 1,612 1,608 1,610 1,606 1,606 1,605 1,597 1,594 1,593 1,587 1,589 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
BING SOIVICO so sncensisnnctsenssvexiess 744 761 764 766 766 767 768 766 767 768 768 767 766 769 769 
REA CHMNG ii sscsccercccssincgexasesss 1,465 1,507 1,511 1,597 1,517 1,522 1,525 1,531 1,534 1,535 1,536 1,536 1,524 1,525 1,537 
39,027 | 39,191 | 39,321 | 39,482} 39,606 | 39,707| 39,844| 39,914/ 40,090} 40,195 | 40,220| 40,401} 40,412] 40,572 
Agricultural services.... ee! 708 766 764 770 774 782 782 806 796 812 801 790 788 794 796 
Hotels and other lodging places. 1,789 1,848 1,857 1,863 1,863 1,868 1,868 1,866 1,868 1,885 1,902 1,904 1,922 1,930 1,935 
Personal ServiC@S............:s000 1,201 1,233 1,237 1,243 1,247 1,252 1,257 1,263 1,265 1,265 1,272 1,262 1,271 1,273 1,282 
Business services 8,618 9,267 9,339 9,404 9,465 9,502 9,538 9,571 9,615 9,681 9,735 9,715 9,773 9,770 9,811 
Services to buildings... 950 985 992 994 997 998 997 997 1,000 1,004 1,001 996 997 1,000 995 
Personnel supply services.......| 3,278 3,601 3,626 3,678 3,712 3,734 3,748 3,753 3,773 3,817 3,885 3,855 3,873 3,854 3,876 
Help supply services.............. 2,956 3,228 3,251 3,298 3,327 3,343 3,358 3,361 3,382 3,418 3,485 3,440 3,444 3,435 3,446 
Computer and data 
processing services.............-. 1,615 1,831 1,857 1,866 1,874 1,880 1,888 1,896 1,906 1,915 1,927 1,929 1,933 1,948 1,956 
Auto repair services 

ANG PATKING: succsescvessonoanneneacss 1,145 1,184 1,185 1,186 1,191 1,191 1,192 1,194 1,195 1,192 1,195 1,192 1,191 1,194 1,200 
Miscellaneous repair services... 376 377 376 377 379 379 382 382 384 384 383 383 384 383 383 
Motion pictures...........:cccecseeeee 576 610 618 619 624 625 624 626 623 630 634 632 635 634 638 
Amusement and recreation 

services.. - 1,594 1,660 1,664 1,672 1,691 1,701 1,703 1,721 1,723 1,729 1,752 1,755 1,789 1,794 1,803 


Health services... 


aan 9,853 9,989 10,008 10,015 10,027 10,041 10,053 10,066 10,078 10,091 10,093 10,104 10,116 10,143 10,157 
Offices and clinics of medical 


(0 [ore (0] Fanaa ec Eee See 1,806 1,877 1,885 1,888 1,893 1,898 1,903 1,910 1,914 1,920 1,925 1,928 1,928 1,930 1,932 
Nursing and personal care 

fACIIRIOS) Jc. .serteee-..nesrecnaeras: 1,772 1,785 1,786 1,785 1,785 1,785 1,787 1,788 1,790 1,791 1,789 1,788 1,786 1,787 1,794 
POSING 55 .tsnatnrcencses in anntnenent 3,930 3,982 3,987 3,989 3,992 3,992 3,997 4,001 4,002 4,004 3,999 4,005 4,008 4,018 4,021 
Home health care services...... 666 636 636 635 636 637 637 638 639 639 641 641 642 645 644 


971 997 999 1,000 1,003 1,005 1,007 1,008 1,007 1,007 1,004 1,006 1,009 1,012 1,015 
2,178 2,276 2,292 2,294 2,299 2,305 2,309 2,308 2,309 2,329 2,329 2,356 2,374 2,379 2,379 
2,646 2,800 2,808 2,823 2,845 2,868 2,884 2,905 2,912 2,929 2,940 2,946 2,945 2,916 2,950 


Legal services. 
Educational services. 
Social services..... 


Child day care services 621 695 701 701 708 721 729 737 740 749 753 758 760 765 765 
Residential care 744 775 780 785 790 795 800 803 807 810 812 816 820 826 828 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens.............-.-. 94 98 98 98 99 99 99 100 100 101 102 101 103 103 103 
Membership organizations........ 2,372 2,425 2,426 2,430 2,431 2,434 2,438 2,439 2,439 2,440 2,439 2,438 2,441 2,431 2,436 
Engineering and management 
BOE WICC S repo ce cress cece cne ea 3,139 3,254 3,276 3,283 3,300 3,310 3,327 3,344 3,354 3,369 3,368 3,390 3,415 3,410 3,438 
Engineering and architectural 
services. 908 953 957 956 964 969 974 982 984 985 987 995 1,005 1,007 1,011 
Management and public 
NONTONS: o2eus irercscotnctvenaereasncs 1,000 1,036 1,045 1,044 1,054 1,058 1,068 1,074 1,077 1,085 1,088 1,096 1,110 1,105 1,113 
GOVErMMENE.....serecereserssecersencereeey 19,823 | 20,170} 20,211] 20,223] 20,248] 20,271] 20,308) 20,351 | 20,394 | 20,547 | 20,667 | 21,012 | 20,802 | 20,587) 20,465 
PIT rer eannis es ears casiecrconse 2,686 2,669 2,655 2,655 2,647 2,646 2,646 2,663 2,700 2,816 2,885 3,238 3,092 2,819 2,674 


Federal, except Postal 
1,819 1,796 1,783 1,785 1,779 1,780 1,780 1,797 1,835 1,951 2,022 2,374 2,230 1,954 1,805 
4,612 4,695 4,698 4,714 4,722 4,723 4,727 4,725 4,728 4,733 4,744 4,737 4,716 4,734 4,734 
ERC ANON ais capes reseed nnsarnacene 1,922 1,968 1,972 1,978 1,979 1,980 1,983 1,981 1,981 1,982 1,990 1,983 1,967 1,982 1,972 
Other State government.. 2,690 2,727 2,726 2,736 2,743 2,743 2,744 2,744 2,747 2,751 2,754 2,754 2,749 2,752 2,762 
12,525 | 12,806] 12,858) 12,854] 12,879] 12,902/ 12,935] 12,963 | 12,966 | 12,998 | 13,038 | 13,037 | 12,994| 13,034 | 13,057 

7,085 7,272 7,305 7,299 7,308 7,323 7,343 7,356 7,355 7,373 7,408 7,395 7,361 7,387 7,381 

5,440 5,534 5,553 5,555 5,571 5,579 5,592 5,607 5,611 §,625 5,630 5,642 5,633 5,647 5,676 


Education... 
Other local government 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Indust } if || 
i 1998 | 1999 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July? | Aug.” 
PRIVATE SECTOR........22-0eceeeeeeeeeeeeee 34.6 345| 345| 345) 345] 34.5] 345] 345| 346] 345) 346] 344) 345 34.4 34.3 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........2..00000eeeeeeeees 41.0 41.0} 41.1 41.2} 41.1 41.3] 41.0} 41.1 41.3| 41.2] 41.5] 40.9] 40.9] 41.1 40.8 
MINING 2ovsscrcescarecertncceccvssssscsrencuscciecersrsed 43.9 43.8) 44.1 44.3 | 44.1 44.2| 443| 44.7] 447] 447] 45.3) 441 44.7 | 45.2 44.6 
MANUFACTURING. ...........00eeeeseeeeerereees 41.7 4ai7| 418] 41.8] 41.8] 41.7] 41.7] 41.7] 41.8] 41.7] 42.2) 414] 41.6) 41.7) 41 3 
Overtime NOUIS......scceseccesesseseseeeeseeeseed 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.7 47 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.9 4.5 4.6 4.6 45 
Durable good.................022:ssarscassenears 42.3 42.2| 42.3) 424] 42.3) 42.2 42.2| 42.3] 42.3] 42.3] 42.8) 42.0) 42.2 42.5) 41.9 
Overtime hours 48 4.8 48 49 48 48 4.8 48 49 4.8 54 4.7 48 47 4.6 
Lumber and wood products.. ‘ 414 41.2 41.2 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.0 41.1 41.0 40.9 41.2 40.7 40.8 41.1 40.4 
Furniture and fixtures.........:ccccceseceeees 40.5 40.3} 40.3} 40.4} 40.1 39.9} 40.2] 40.2) 403) 402/ 406); 40.3 39.9} 40.0 39.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.5 | 43.5 43.8 43.5 43.6 43.5 43.4 | 43.6 43.0 42.9 43.7 43.2 
Primary metal industri@s..............2004 44.2 44.2 44.4 44.5 44.3 44.3 44.4 44.5 44.5 44.4} 44.9 43.8 43.9 44.2 43.5 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
HOD CUS rarer ce cascengeemtceuaventesaseenenec 44.6 44.8) 45.0| 45.0| 45.2] 45.3| 45.4] 45.3] 454) 45.2| 45.0 44.7} 45.0| 45.0 44.2 
Fabricated metal products 42.3 42.2) 42.3) 42.3] 422) 42.1 42.1 42.4| 424] 425] 43.0] 423] 424] 426 42.0 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.8 42.2 42.3 42.4) 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.9 42.2 42.5 42.6 42.1 
Electronic and other electrical 
QQUIPMEN........ccccosescerreesevrecntscsneeseeee 41.4 41.4 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.4 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.8 42.2 41.3 41.4 41.9 41.1 
Transportation equipment... 43.4 43.8 43.9 | 44.0 43.8 43.6 43.4| 43.8 44.0 43.7 44.3 43.2 44.0 43.9 43.5 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. 43.5 45.0 45.1 45.4} 45.0 44.7 44.5 45.0 45.0 44.6 45.5 44.2 45.3 44.4 44.7 
Instruments and related products........J 41.3 41.5] 41.5| 41.5] 41.5] 415] 415] 413) 412] 41.2) 416] 41.2 41.3) 418) 41.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............-. 39.9 39.8 40.0 39.9 39.8 39.7 39.7 39.5 39.5 39.4 39.8) 39.3 39.4 39.7 39.4 
Nondurable goods.... 40.9 40.9] 41.0} 41.0] 41.0} 41.0] 409| 409} 410) 409] 41.3) 406)| 40.7)| 407 40.5 
Overtime hours..........-. " 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.6 | 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 
Food and kindred products.............+++] 41.7 41.8) 41.7] 41.7] 419] 41.8] 41.7] 416] 416] 416] 419] 412] 415) 412) 415 
Textile mill products..........:ececesesereeeeeed 41.0 40.9} 41.0} 409} 41.2) 41.3] 41.2) 41.1 41.7] 41.6) 41.9) 41.1 444 41.2 40.4 
Apparel and other textile products........ 37.3 37.5| 37.4| 37.4| 37.5] 37.4| 37.5] 37.6| 37.7] 37.8} 380] 937.1 37.0} 37.3 36.7 
Paper and allied products................+++ 43.4 43.5 43.6 43.4 43.5 43.4 43.3 43.3 43.5 | 43.2 43.6 42.8 42.8 42.4 42.4 
Printing and publishing... 38.3 38.2} 383) 38.3] 383] 383] 383] 383] 383 38.2 38.5 38.0 | 38.2) 38.2 38.1 
Chemicals and allied products.............j 43.2 43.0 43.2 43.2 | 43.0 43.0 43.0 42.9 42.7 42.6 42.9 42.7 42.9 43.3 42.8 
Rubber and miscellaneous } 
PlaSticS PrOdUCtS........ccicccvessesseseconsvaces 41.7 41.7] 41.7) 418] 415] 41.5] 41.5] 41.6) 416/ 41.5) 424 413] 414] 413] 41.2 
Leather and leather products............... 37.6 37.8 37.9 37.5 37.6 37.7 37.4 37.8 38.1 38.0 38.9 38.2 37.8 37.3 37.8 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............2200eeeeseee 32.9 32.8} 328] 32.8] 329] 328) 329] 329] 328] 328) 328) 32.7 32.9 | 32.7 32.7 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES) cescsesesssssesgusesaevdve 39.5 38.7| 38.8; 386; 384) 383] 384) 384] 383/ 383) 387] 384)| 384)| 388 38.2 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............0002ceceeeeeeed 38.3 38.3} 38.3) 384) 386] 384] 385] 386) 385) 386] 386 38.6 | 38.6] 38.5 38.2 
BE VANS TRAD Bi rresacnarereonepnamvececessssnsien 29.0 29.0; 29.0] 288] 29.0) 29.0; 29.1 29.1 29.1 29.0; 288) 288) 29.0 28.8 28.9 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry + 
1998 | 1999 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | sen, Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July’ | Aug.” 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $ 12.78 | $ 13.24 | $13.30 | $13.35 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.44 | $13.49 | $13.54 | $13.58 | $13.64 | $13.66 | $13.70 | $13.76 | $13.80 
Goods-producing.............scseceeeeeeeee 14.34) 1484] 14.91] 1496] 14.99] 15.03] 15.05) 15.13] 15.20] 15.25) 15.30] 15.29] 15.34] 15.41) 15.46 
MiP UNG siarccssscacsre-cctnodesetennsessttossscoevtnscs 16.91 | 17.09] 17.16} 17.14] 17.09] 17.00] 17.04] 17.09] 17.14] 17.27] 17.26] 17.25) 17.24] 17.24) 17.15 
Constructionyi-vaaiie ttre 16.61 17.18 | 17.21 | 17.26| 17.83] 17.37] 17.44] 17.50] 17.60] 17.67] 17.78] 17.75| 17.77] 17.91] 17.95 
WAN ULACKUING cect ccecserssnestieececsersseecs 13.49 | 13.91| 14.01] 14.04] 14.06] 14.07] 14.10} 14.15] 14.21) 14.23] 14.28| 14.27| 14.36] 14.39] 14.44 
Excluding Overtime........esssesseceneens 12.79| 13.18] 13.27] 13.29} 13.31] 13.33] 13.36] 13.41] 13.45] 13.47] 13.49] 13.53] 13.60] 13.64) 13.70 
Service-producing............---------e--+-| 12.27] 12.73] 12.78] 12.83] 12.86] 12.89] 12.93] 12.97] 13.01] 13.05] 13.11] 13.15] 13.19] 13.24] 13.28 
Transportation and public utilities.......| 15.31] 15.69] 15.73] 15.79] 15.79] 15.84] 15.94] 15.92] 16.00] 16.04] 16.12] 16.22} 16.28) 16.19] 16.28 
Wholesale trade | 14.07] 14.58) 14.65] 14.70] 14.75] 14.76] 14.83] 14.90] 14.89] 14.98] 15.03] 15.02} 15.16] 15.23) 15.28 
Fle tallitraG@scersaczs-csnascetetsscnsccscaveosssseses 8.74 9.08} 9.13] 916] 9.18} 9.21 9.25| 9.26} 932] 9.35| 939) 939] 9.43} 945] 9.48 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 14.07 14.62 | 1465] 14.71 14.73 | 14.76| 14.78| 14.86] 14.87) 1495} 14.98] 15.01 15.05} 15.04] 15.11 
SO INICOS 2 taestrecaseciecrace rears i eaceerean cere 12.84] 13.36] 13.42] 13.46] 13.51) 13.53] 13.57] 13.61] 13.66] 13.69] 13.74] 13.79] 13.82] 13.90 | 13.96 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 

COMERS) cerca escee sea seseotenestcseae ceeeestacenccons 715 TBO L O87.) ax.86ille 7-0 7al a aed .O7)10 auf-874\0 a7. S8i\e wr s87:i) ee 7-644) 0 7.87. |) 07.88) |n Bon memueee - 


— Data not available. 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry te ia M J Pp Pp 
1998 1999 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. jay une | July” | Aug. 
PRIVATE SECTOR........--22cesceeeeeeeeeeeee $12.78 | $13.24 | $13.20 | $13.38 | $13.41 |_$13.43 | $13.46 | $13.58 $13.58 | $13.59 | $13.69 | $13.64 | $13.62 | $13.69 | $13.68 
MINING..........-..cc0ceeseecrecnessseeecenssenensees 16.91 17.09| 17.05] 17.13) 17.05] 17.01] 17.19] 17.30} 17.20} 17.28] 17.29| 17.19 17.09 | 17.14] 17.04 
CONSTRUCTION.........2-.-ssecenssesserensseeee 16.61 17.18| 17.31| 17.46| 17.54] 17.42] 17.47| 17.89] 17.42| 17.54] 17.66 | 17.71] 17.74 17.96 | 18.06 
MANUFACTURING.......22:22cecceeeeeeneeeees 13.49 13.91 | 13.95] 14.11] 14.03) 14.08] 14.20] 14.19] 14.19 | 14.22 | 14.28 | 14.27 14.34 | 14.37] 14.38 
Durable QOOdS............20-ccceeceeseeeeeneey 13.98 14.40| 14.47| 14.62] 14.55] 14.58| 14.73) 14.72) 14.73| 14.76| 14.82| 14.80] 14.90 14.87 | 14.92 
Lumber and wood products............+:++! 11.10 11.47] 11.54] 11.56] 11.60] 11.60} 11.64] 11.67] 11.63) 11.62] 11.73] 11.74] 11.82} 11.85 11.83 
Furniture and fixtures..........csseeeees 10.90 11.23] 11.28] 11.33] 11.33] 11.36] 11.47] 11.47] 11.51] 11.59] 11.64] 11.69] 11.73} 11.81 11.81 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.59 13.87 | 13.94] 14.10] 14.00] 14.04] 13.97] 13.94] 13.96 | 14.03] 14.23| 14.28 14.36 | 14.42 | 14.40 
Primary metal industries.................0 15.48 15.83! 15.98| 16.18] 16.01] 16.12| 16.17] 16.20} 16.28) 16.34| 16.51| 1640| 1652/| 16.69) 16.59 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PIOGUICES eevcxcresrexcerscterorenaarrevarereses 18.42 18.81| 18.93] 18.99] 18.90] 19.11] 19.09] 19.16| 19.32] 19.49] 19.72| 19.46| 19.62 | 19.82| 19.59 
Fabricated metal products 13.07 13.48 | 13.52| 13.64] 13.52| 13.59] 13.72] 13.71 | 13.67] 13.69] 13.75] 13.75] 13.82 | 13.81 | 13.90 
Industrial machinery and equipment...) 14.47 15.02} 15.14] 15.24] 15.18| 15.22] 15.36] 15.39] 15.40| 15.43/| 15.42) 15.45| 15.51| 15.61) 15.60 
Electronic and other electrical 
CQUID MOM ee nce ccwecenranenavenmeenedes 13.10 13.46 | 13.52| 13.64| 13.60] 13.61| 13.73] 13.77] 13.72} 13.70) 13.70} 13.65] 13.72} 13.81] 13.81 
Transportation equipment.............++ 17.51 18.04| 18.17| 18.50] 18.41] 18.39) 18.72) 1857/| 1858} 18.70) 1882} 18.79/| 19.01) 18.65| 18.87 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.84 18.41] 18.53] 18.96; 18.85| 1880] 19.22] 1899] 19.03] 19.17] 19.36] 19.35 | 19.62| 19.07] 19.31 
Instruments and related products.......| 13.81 14.17] 14.28| 14.29] 1436) 1434] 14.41 14.38 | 14.41 14.40 | 1440) 1444| 1449] 14.71 14.71 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.88 11.30 | 14.31] 11.48} 11.45] 11.41] 11.54] 11.52] 11.53] 11.55] 11.58] 11.59] 11.60] 11.66] 11.65 
Nondurable goodS..............:s:se0eseese 12.76 13.16 | 13.17] 13.33) 13.25] 13.81] 13.39] 13.37] 13.36 | 13.37] 13.45 | 13.43] 13.48] 13.62) 13.57 
Food and kindred products.. 11.80 12.09 | 12.07] 12.18] 12.09] 12.19] 1228] 12.23) 12.23| 12.27] 12.36| 12.36] 12.39) 12.46] 12.43 
Tobacco products......... 18.56 19.07 | 20.86] 18.90] 17.82) 18.02} 18.03] 17.21) 17.48) 19.10 | 19.71 | 20.40 | 20.87] 21.12] 20.78 
Textile mill products...........+++ opt 0:39 10.71 | 10.72] 10.78| 10.73] 10.80) 10.84] 10.84) 10.85} 10.86} 10.94) 10.91} 10.91} 10.96) 10.98 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.52 8.86 8.88 9.01 8.99 8.98 9.04 9.03 9.03 9.05 9.05 9.05 9.07 9.06 9.09 
Paper and allied products...............+++ 15.50 15.94| 15.95| 16.24] 16.09] 16.08] 16.12| 16.02| 15.99} 16.00} 16.15) 16.12} 16.18 | 16.27] 16.18 
Printing and publishing......... 13.46 13.84] 13.83] 13.98] 13.98] 14.02] 14.12] 14.10] 14.13] 1418] 14.20) 1415] 1415| 14.28] 14.30 
Chemicals and allied products Ay arAals) 17.388 | 17.41] 17.67| 17.61 | 17.64] 17.67] 17.70| 17.67| 17.63] 17.77| 17.80| 17.91] 1832] 18.32 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.91 21.39 | 21.21] 21.55] 21.62) 21.76 | 21.76 | 21.62| 22.03) 22.24 | 21.77 | 21.34] 21.19] 21.26] 21.08 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics PrOdUCts.........-csccseseeseseseeeee 11.89 12.36) 12.87 12.51 | 12.42| 12.46] 12.57) 12.61 |, 12.57) 1258] 1267) 1265) 1272) 1262)es 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.35 9.77 9.86 9.95 9.91 9.93 | 10.01 | 10.08 9.96 | 10.01} 10.13| 10.05/ 10.08} 10.06 | 10.13 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..........0csssesessesesees 15.31 15.69 | 15.69] 15.80) 15.78} 15.90} 15.96] 15.98; 16.05| 16.02} 16.15} 16.13] 16.17] 16.21] 16.24 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............000sseseeeesesee 1 14.07 14.58 | 14.65] 14.68] 14.74] 17.76| 14.85| 1499) 1491| 1483) 15.14] 1499| 15.04) 15.26) 15.21 
FRET AIL TRAD Bine encancverenonsrsersnncecnsecastunel 8.74 9.08 9.05 9.19 9.21 9.22 9.26 9.33 9.35 9.37 9.42 9.39 9.38 9.38 9.39 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | 
ANDIREALESTATE,...c:csscecccssscevenss 14.07 14.62 | 1462] 1464) 14.69] 14.74] 14.76| 14.99) 14.93 | 14.97} 15.12| 15.02} 14.93| 15.02] 14.98 
ER VICE Se a cncensanveranivanscencstavenssinacassanps 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


A 
Industry nnual average | 1999 2000 


1998 | 1999 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July’? | Aug.? 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars 
Seasonally adjusted... ae 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 


$442.19 | $456.78 | $463.32 | $458.93 | $463.99 | $463.34 | $465.72 | $467.15 | $464.44 | $464.78 | $473.67 | $467.85 | $471.25 | $477.78 | $474.70 
E —| 458.85 | 460.58 | 461.61 | 462.65 | 463.68 | 465.41| 468.48 | 468.51) 471.94] 469.90] 472.65| 473.34] 473.34 
268.32 | 271.25 | 274.15 | 269.96 | 272.45] 271.91] 273.31] 273.51| 270.50] 268.35] 273.32] 269.65] 270.06| 273.49 = 


MINING...........0ecseeseeeeeeeseeeeee| 742.35 | 748.54 | 758.73 | 758.86 | 758.73] 758.65| 763.24) 766.39] 758.52] 758.59| 776.32| 763.24| 770.76| 774.73] 766.80 


CONSTRUCTION.........:cccseseseeeseenes 646.13 | 671.74} 692.40 | 673.96 | 701.60 | 688.09| 677.84] 664.04| 674.15} 680.55] 692.27] 701.32} 702.50] 723.79| 726.01 


MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars. 
Constant (1982) dollars.... 


562.53 | 580.05 | 583.11 588.39 | 589.26 | 594.18] 603.50 | 590.30] 588.89} 590.13] 595.48} 590.78| 597.98| 590.61 $95.33 
341.34 | 344.45 | 345.04 | 346.11 346.01 348.70 | 354.17 | 345.61 | 342.98 | 340.72 | 343.61 340.51 342.68 | 338.07 = 


Durable goods...........s.sssesssssseseeed 591.35 | 607.68} 612.08 | 615.50 | 618.38 | 622.57] 634.86 | 621.18} 620.13] 622.87] 628.37] 623.08] 630.27| 618.59] 625.15 


Lumber and wood products......! 456.21 | 472.56 | 482.37 | 472.80) 480.24 | 480.24] 480.73 | 474.97] 469.85 | 470.61| 482.10 | 480.17] 485.80} 482.30] 483.85 
Furniture and fixtures 441.45 452.57 459.10 456.60 458.87 458.94 471.42 459.95 458.10 462.44 464.44 465.26 468.03 466.50 471.22 
Stone, clay, and glass 


PROGUCNS. sci scsscsonvsscvatenasassncsar 591.17 | 603.35 | 614.75 | 620.40 | 616.00] 620.57/| 604.90} 591.06] 591.90} 596.28| 614.74] 621.18] 624.66 | 631.60] 630.72 
Primary metal industries...........J 684.22 | 699.69 | 704.72} 716.77 | 709.24| 720.56] 732.50] 722.52] 722.83 | 723.86| 734.70| 721.60] 728.53] 724.35] 718.35 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel] PrOGUCTS...........cscceeeeeed 821.53 | 842.69 | 849.96 | 852.65) 848.61 865.68 | 878.14 | 867.95) 875.20 | 875.10) 891.34 | 873.75) 882.90 | 885.95} 863.92 
Fabricated metal products........ 552.86 | 568.86 | 571.90} 571.52) 574.60 | 580.29] 594.08| 579.93] 576.87 | 577.72} 583.00} 581.63} 587.35| 575.88] 583.80 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMEN...........-ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 619.32 | 633.84 | 637.39 | 635.51 640.60 | 646.85 | 663.55 654.08} 652.96 | 654.23} 655.35 | 653.54] 659.18 | 654.06} 653.64 
Electronic and other electrical 
BOUMDII ON cis nsscciescsencscammtesttor 542.34 | 557.24} 562.43) 563.33} 568.48 | 572.98) 582.15 | 572.83| 569.38 | 571.29| 569.92 561.02} 569.38 | 567.59| 567.59 


Transportation equipmen 
Motor vehicles and 


759.93 | 790.15 | 794.03 | 812.15} 810.04] 811.00] 838.66] 811.51) 815.66} 819.06] 829.96 | 817.37} 836.44] 781.44} 815.18 


OQUIDIMON ses ccccsicsesssanesssces 776.04 | 828.45 | 828.29) 860.78] 852.02 | 849.76 | 887.96 850.75| 856.35 | 860.73} 880.88 | 866.88] 888.79 | 799.03] 853.50 
Instruments and related 
PROCMOUS as sccenxsecevaracaveatees 570.35 | 588.06} 591.19} 587.32 | 594.50} 600.85] 612.43} 595.33} 595.13 | 593.28 | 594.72] 592.04| 596.99] 606.05] 603.11 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...) 434.11 449.74} 45240] 453.77 | 459.15 | 459.82 | 466.22 | 45043] 453.13 456.23 | 456.25 454.33 | 458.20| 453.57 | 460.18 
Nondurable Qoods..........:csssss0| 521.88 | 538.24] 539.97 | 546.53] 547.23 | 551.03} 557.02 | 544.16) 542.42 | 542.82 | 548.76 | 543.92) 549.98 | 548.89 | 550.94 
Food and kindred products....... 492.06 | 505.36 | 506.94 | 512.62) 512.62] 518.08} 520.67} 505.10!) 500.21 501.84 | 506.76 | 506.76) 512.95 | 513.35] 518.33 
Tobacco products..........ccceeed 710.85 | 762.80 | 836.49 | 754.11 753.79 | 774.86 | 793.32 | 672.91 685.22 | 741.08| 782.49) 811.92 | 836.89 | 834.24]! 837.43 
Textile mill products...........00.. 425.99 | 438.04} 440.59 | 438.75) 445.30 | 449.28] 453.11 443.36 | 448.11 450.69 | 456.20 | 448.40) 451.67 | 443.88 | 445.79 
Apparel and other textile 
TOONS soo acca ssescecec ravens nisin 317.80 | 332.25} 333.00 | 331.57 | 338.92; 337.65 | 343.52 | 335.92 | 339.53 | 342.09} 341.19] 336.66 | 339.22 | 333.41 334.51 
Paper and allied products......... 672.70 | 693.39} 690.64} 709.69} 704.74} 704.30} 712.50} 695.27 | 687.57) 686.40} 696.07 | 686.71 692.50 | 686.59 | 681.18 
Printing and publishing.............. 515.52 | 528.69] 531.07] 539.63} 539.63 | 543.98 | 550.68 |} 534.39 | 536.94 | 540.26 | 542.44) 533.46 | 534.87 | 541.21 546.26 


Chemicals and allied products..| 738.29 | 747.34 | 750.37} 765.11 758.99 | 765.58 | 772.18) 757.56} 750.98 | 749.28] 757.00| 756.50| 768.34| 784.10 | 782.26 
Petroleum and coal products....} 911.68 | 921.91 903.55 | 930.96 | 933.98 | 935.68) 937.86 | 933.98 | 956.10] 969.66 | 966.59 | 919.75 | 923.88 | 958.83] 923.30 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products.................0 495.81 §15.41 512.12 | 520.42} 516.67 | 523.32 | 532.97 | 523.32 | 520.40] 520.81 528.34 | 523.71 529.15 | 520.49 | 523.57 
Leather and leather products...) 351.56 | 369.31 381.58 | 372.13 | 374.60 | 378.33] 375.75 | 372.96) 375.49 | 379.38) 388.99 | 384.92 | 387.07 | 367.19| 390.01 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLIC UTILITIES.........csceseeeeees 604.75 | 607.20] 618.19) 608.30} 605.95 | 608.97) 612.86} 612.03} 611.51 | 608.76| 626.62} 616.17 | 622.55) 635.43 628.49 
WHOLESALE TRADE................2.++ 538.88 | 558.41 | 565.49} 560.78 | 567.49 | 566.78 | 570.24) 578.61] 568.07 | 566.51 | 588.95} 575.62} 579.04} 592.09| 581.02 
RETAIL TRADE....,..ccccvsccscosevccenned 253.46 | 263.32 | 270.60] 264.67 | 266.17 | 264.61) 271.32 | 265.91 | 266.48 | 267.98) 272.24 | 270.43] 274.83] 279.52 | 277.94 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE.............:0000e4 512.15 | 529.24} 540.94 | 528.50} 530.31 530.64 | 534.31 551.63 | 538.97} 537.42 | 554.90} 539.22 | 540.47 | 551.23) 539.28 
BOREPR ICES screcrncpresasvcsercerarncnasssssusher 418.58 | 435.54 | 439.24 | 434.44 | 441.78) 443.74| 444.99 | 450.61 | 448.90 | 447.53] 453.62 | 445.82) 447.34| 453.75 | 451.39 
a eee 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
Over 1-month span: ~ 
63.2 56.6 60.5 58.7 58.3 59.7 53.9 58.1 56.2 53.8 59.0 57.4 
54.1 58.8 53.9 59.6 52.8 57.9 58.8 53.8 57.3 60.7 60.8 59.0 
60.8 54.1 60.7 56.5 45.9 56.2 57.7 52.1 - - - - 
64.3 66.6 63.2 66.3 63.6 58.0 57.4 57.9 59.7 58.1 58.6 59.4 
58.3 57.3 58.4 54.4 57.3 58.8 58.1 60.7 59.6 63.5 64.3 63.1 
61.0 62.6 61.9 57.4 56.7 57.0 58.0 - - - - ~ 
69.8 67.4 65.2 61.8 62.9 61.4 59.0 58.4 57.4 59.7 59.3 59.1 
60.0 58.0 57.6 58.6 54.4 59.7 60.4 62.1 64.0 62.8 65.2 64.6 
65.6 60.8 61.0 61.9 59.7 - - - - ~ - - 
69.7 67.3 67.3 65.9 63.9 62.5 61.5 62.1 61.0 59.8 59.8 58.1 
60.3 58.3 57.6 59.4 59.6 60.5 61.9 61.0 62.6 62.9 62.5 63.2 
65.0| 63.5 - 2 - = = = = = = = 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
57.9 50.7 53.6 50.7 47.1 50.0 37.8 50.0 45.7 39.9 41.7 43.9 
45.0 41.0 42.8 46.4 40.3 46.4 54.7 38.1 46.4 51.8 51.4 50.4 
52.2 47.8 51.1 511 45.7 5141 55.4 38.8 - -| - = 
| ari 
56.8 56.8 52.2 52.2 48.6 41.4 39.2 40.3; 43.2 37.1 36.7, 40.6 
36.7 37.1 37.1 34.5 37.8 43.5 39.9 45.0 42.1 50.4| 51.1| 50.7 
47.8 §2.5 49.3 48.9 49.6 §2.5 47.8 - - - - - 
| 
60.1 54.3 50.4 39.9 43.5 42.1 38.8 36.7 36.0 39.9) 345; 32.7 
35.6 33.5 33.5 37.1 32.7 38.8 41.0 45.7 48.2 43.2) 48.6 51,1 
51.4 47.5 50.4 52:5 46.8 - - = = -| a s. 
55.0 51.8 51.8 46.8 40.6 39.9 37.8 38.1 37.1 36.0 34.2 33.5 
37.4 32.4 S107) 35.3 36.0 37.4 38.8 39.6 42.4 42.4, 42.4 46.0 


— Data not available. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


Monthly Labor Review 


Employment status 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Civilian noninstitutional population............ 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 
Civilian labor force........cceccceseseeseeer ees 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 
Labor force participation rate 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
EMMplOVOO:aveuscecescnsvv-cctunetee tereccaee 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
Agriculture... a 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 
Nonagricultural industries............ 114,499} 115,245) 117,144] 119,651 121,460 | 123,264/ 126,159] 128,085] 130,207 
Wnemployed iirprenscsccrsest soissecessen 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 
Unemployment rate......... ccc 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 
Not in the labor force..........cseseseseseenee 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 
19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
{In thousands] 
Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
iF 
Total employment. | 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,786 
FrIVatS SOCION ew ccuncccecstvatttreadeesst- cave ses cand 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,616 
23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,482 
IMAG cies csdeseeenc-oxcrsvposetaracaturenerelweue 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 
Construction... ss 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,404 
Manufacturing sn. .nnccisnces-sdenccesete oer ers 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,543 
SOrvice-Producing.........scssecsessecensesees 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,304 
5,759) 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,826 
Wholesale trade.........:cssssccsssseeeees 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,924 
ROA AdON citcsececcnceserocreusceesersvasex 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,788 
6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,569 
SOIVICES sercenssyecssvassnsetsecccserecseserserresey 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,027 
GOVENTIMGNE ace nccsecracocvcvncrcrsrcececessese 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,170 
2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 
4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 
11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,806 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
1 
Private sector: 

Average weekly HOurs.........cccsseseseseeenesesesereereesenere 34.3 34.4 34.5} _ 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... 10.32 10.57 10.83 it 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 
Mining: 

Average weekly NOurs.......:.:secescesssseresesseresenetsetees 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............00+0 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.09 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:.::1+++4J 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 748.54 
Construction: 

Average Weekly NOUTS.........ecescesseeeceeesesessseseeeeeee 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........0.04 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.18 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........:.:2:0e4 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 671.74 
Manufacturing: 

Average weekly HOurs.........scsscssceesesseeeseesseeeees 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 1277 13.17 13.49 13.91 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 580.05 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly NOUIS........:.:ccccseseessseserseeeesseretes 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:c:s:+0++4 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOurs...........seccssessseseseeeeeseeeeeseeel 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........::c00e4 $1.45, 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.41 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUurS...::..acesesccsssssscssscnssessercuscensees 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........cseee 6.94 CA2 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.08 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.32 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average WeeKIY NOUIS..........scsessssscasseseenesessenessnese 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). el 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 $12.15 529.24 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.....:-.ssesecceccsscoresesecarereesese 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) iad 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.36 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............0s00+4 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.54 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2000 
+ 7 
Civilian workersoee ccc tec Dh. rhe | 137.4 139.0| 139.8 140.4 141.8] 143.3 144.6} 146.5] 148.0 10) 4.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WWIHO-CONAN WOTK GIS een cessrcsete aecssare ue cceccenceccass cee anna seseeruse 138.7 140.6 141.4 141.9 143.3 145.0 146.3 148.4 149.9 1.0 4.6 
Professional specialty and technical 138.3 140.0 141.0 141.3 142.2 143.9 145.3 146.7 148.3 Tet 4.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 139.7} 141.7} 141.8} 143.5} 145.4) 147.3) 148.6} 150.5} 151.9 9 4.5 
Administrative support, including clerical................06 139.3 140.4] 141.3) 142.5 143.4 144.7; 146.1 148.6 150.1 1.0 47 

BIS = COMA WON ION Sages cee ts cies cect ncawuvesienssponcdunsenccssesei 134.3 135.3 136.1 137.1 138.3 139.5 140.6 142.7 144.1 1.0 4.2 

SELVIGO OCCU AUONS eee a ekercancesscscrtectraceeeeasi-icnccascercomeeors 137.9 139.4 140.0 141.3 142.4 143.1 144.8 146.0 147.1 8 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing........-.-.-- 136.3 Stee 137.9 139.0 140.0 141.2 142.5 144.9 146.6 1.2 4.7 
Manufacturing... IA 138.2 138.9 139.9 140.9 142.1 143.6 146.0 147.5 1.0 47 

Service-producing... SVAT/ 139.6 140.4 140.9 142.4 144.0 145.3 147.1 148.4 9 4.2 
SOIVICOS -sscaccancorerscegetey 139.0} 140.8) 141.7) 142.3) 143.2) 145.1 146.5} 148.0) 149.3 9 4.3 

Health services 138.5 139.1 139.1 140.5 141.4 142.7 144.3 145.9 147.5 USL 4.3 
Hospitals. 138.2 139.4 140.2 141.3 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.3 147.7 1.0 3.9 
Educational services UCPArA 140.2 141.0 141.3 141.7 144.6 145.8 146.5 146.8 ‘2 3.6 
Public administration®:....s..csssssccscsesnccsssetencceonessssaoenntcaneoees 137.4 138.9} 139.9} 140.8) 141.5} 142.4) 144.4) 145.7} 146.1 as) 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing 137.3} 139.0 139.9} 140.5 141.9} 143.4 144.7 146.6} 148.0 1.0 4.3 
Private industry workers 137.5| 139.0] 139.8] 140.4] 142.0) 143.3) 144.6] 146.8] 148.5 1.2 4.6 
Excluding sales occupations................ 13725) 138.8 139.4 140.5 141.9 143.2 144.5 146.5 148.2 1.2 4.4 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 139.4 141.1 142.0 142.4 144.1 145.6 146.9 149.3 151-4 ler 4.9 
Excluding sales occupations...........-..-.. 139.9 141.3 141.9 143.0 144.5 146.0 147.3 149.4 151::3 1.3 4.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 140.1 141.6 142.6 142.9 144.1 145.2 146.7 148.4 150.7 ues) 46 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 140.0 141.9} 141.8] 143.7 145.8] 147.7 149.1 151.1 152.7 g hy 47 
SAISS OCCUPANOMS lee. -.22: see ceneesensseeotabsbvebpeaner-proreeesunened 137.3. 140.4 142.6 139.6 142.6 144.1 145.3 148.9 150.3 9 5.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 139.6 140.6; 141.4 142.6 143.7) 145.0} 146.2 149.0 150.6 11 48 
BI O=CONAN WOMKONS ue asscass cttceren st =ccecdene-angusxe-ck spusueneienese sony 134.3 135.2 135.9 136.9 138.2 139.4 140.5 142.6 144.1 isi 4.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... J 134.4 135.4 136.1 137.2 138.4 139.6 140.6 142.3 144.1 1.3 4.1 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 134.7 135.7 136.8 137.3 138.4 139.9 141.4 144.0 145.0 +f 48 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 129.9 130.7) 130.7) 131.6 133.6} 134.4; 135.2 137.5) 138.6 8 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 137.6 138.5 139.2 141.0 142.3 143.2 144.4 146.4 148.1 Mie 41 
SOMVICO OCCUPATIONS! insu. peansaprrencnussnuteseercexaceuanecasednctexades 136.0 137.3 138.0 139.5 140.6 141.0 142.6 143.9 145.4 1.0 3.4 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®.......-.-- 136.6] 138.0] 139.0] 139.3] 140.8) 141.9] 143.1] 145.3] 146.9 tad 4.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOGS=PROGUCIT Qin ccrcve-ctecntearcencnscGerasaccowduestscnesvusnntenadaccstaen 136.2 Shot 137.8 138.9 139.9 144.1 142.5 144.8 146.6 2 48 
Excluding sales occupations.... 135.6 136.5 WS7a2, 138.3 139.3 140.5 141.8 144.2 145.9 hse: 47 
White-collar occupations 138.8 139.7 140.2 141.7 142.7 143.9 145.5 148.1 150.1 1.4 5.2 
Excluding sales occupations.... 137.4 138.3 138.8 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.9 146.5 148.4 1.3 5.0 
Blue-collar occupations. 134.6 135.5 136.3 137.1 138.3 139.4 140.7 142.8 144.4 1.1 44 
Construction....... 132.7 133.4 134.3 135.6 136.9 137.9 138.7 140.8 143.2 1.7 46 
Manufacturing... ore 138.2 138.9 139.9 140.9 142.1 143.6 146.0 147.5 1.0 4.7 
White-collar occupations: 139.1 140.1 140.5 141.8 143.0 144.3 145.8 148.2 150.2 1.3 5.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 137.3 138.3 138.7 140.1 141.3 142.5 143.8 146.2 148.2 1.4 49 
Blue-collar occupations 135.9 136.8 137.7 138.5 139.4 140.5 142.1 144.4 145.6 Rs} 44 
Durables 137.4} 138.5] 139.2} 139.9} 141.0) 142.3) 144.0) 146.5) 148.3 1.2 5.2 
INOMGUPADIGS ooccysccossrnsvekssnnusectnvenssbasedeenavexsasecusnvuaraxcucassed 136.7 137.6 138.2 139.6 140.4 141.5 142.8 144.9 146.0 8 4.0 
Service-producing 137.8 139.6 140.5 140.9 142.8 144.1 145.3 147.4 149.1 1.2 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 4 138.5 140.0 140.6 141.7 143.3 144.6 145.9 147.7 149.4 1.2 4.3 
White-collar occupations........-. 139.3 141.2 142.2 142.3 144.3 145.8 147.0 149.3 151.0 1.1 46 
Excluding sales occupations. 140.6] 142.2} 142.8) 143.8] 145.5} 147.0} 148.3) 150.3) 152.1 de 4.5 
Blue-collar occupations..... 133.2 134.3) 134.8 136.2 137.8) 139.1 139.8 141.8) 143.1 9 3.8 
Service occupations... 135.8 137.0 137.8 139.3 140.5 140.8 142.4 143.6 145.1 1.0 3.3 
Transportation and public utilities. ..........-seeceeeeeeeeeees 137.1 138.5 139.3 139.7 140.9 141.8 142.3 143.9 145.7 13: 3.4 
TrANSPOMALiON. .........-ssceecsceeseseneeensesnseesaneeeseeteenesnes 134.9 136.7 137.3 136.8 138.1 138.7 139.5 140.4 141.8 1.0 27 
Public utilities... 139.7} 140.7} 141.9) 143.4) 1446) 145.7) 146.1 148.6} 150.9 1s) 4.4 
Communications.. “he 139.2 140.5 141.7 143.3 144.9 146.1 146.0 148.4 150.9 1.7 41 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 140.3 141.0 142.1 143.4 144.2 145.1 146.1 148.9 151.0 1.4 47 
Wholesale and retail trade 135.8; 137.6] 138.2} 138.9} 141.1 142.2| 143.5) 145.6) 147.3 ae 44 
Excluding sales occupations.... 136.3} 138.1 138.8) 139.9} 141.9] 142.8) 144.3) 146.4) 148.1 ike 4.4 
Wholesale trade 138.6] 140.8] 142.8] 142.7/ 144.6] 146.3) 148.5] 150.0) 151.8 1.2 5.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 138.2) 140.0} 141.2} 142.4] 144.0} 145.8) 147.4) 149.6} 151.1 1.0 49 
Retail trade 134.4) 135.9} 135.6) 136.8) 139.1 140.0} 140.7) 143.2; 1448 il 41 
General merchandise stores.... 133.0 133.2 134.0 135.0 135.6 iste 138.3 139.7 141.0 me) 4.0 
Food stores 132.9] 133.7] 132.7) 134.3] 135.7] 137.0} 138.1) 140.1] 142.5 17 5.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series > months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended | ended 
June 2000 
+ - + - —- 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........c.:ccceceeseeees 138.4 141.0 142.5 141.5 145.8 147.6 148.3 152.0 153.1 0.7 5.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:cccseeeeseereeeeeenees 141.3] 143.2; 143.3} 145.6) 148.8) 151.0) 151.6] 154.2) 155.5 8 4.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 145.3 148.4) 146.7| 148.8 155.4) 159.3 159.8 162.7 164.2 9 5.7 
IMSUTAN CO vtec cvceseatcrtcsayasescnes peccasscurs cseasstcvenndaverccenesraesd 138.9] 141.9] 141.7} 141.7} 144.0) 144.5) 145.8) 149.9) 151.3 9 5.1 
SQIWICOS ea. cnarsns oni seasutenteneeeeaeogomemsessarere tee nuneediaceantisateorss 140.3] 141.8} 142.7} 143.5} 144.6) 146.1 147.6} 149.4) 151.2 12 4.6 
Business services ..| 140.7] 143.5] 145.9] 147.5} 148.7} 150.7) 151.9} 154.2 156.3 1.4 5.1 
Health Services..........::scesceeseees ..| 138.7] 139.0} 139.0} 140.5} 141.4) 142.6) 144.2) 145.8) 147.5 5 4.3 
Hospitals..........-.- .-| 188.2] 139.1 139.9} 141.2) 142.1 143.0} 144.6) 145.8) 147.5 1.2 3.8 
Educational SCnviC@S...<-c.c:sc.ccsccecsssescuetccnenaresenenasenrnvsnny 143.9} 147.0} 147.7) 148.3) 148.7) 152.2 153.0} 154.0 154.9 6 4.2 
Colleges and UNIVEFSItiCS.............eccsceecseeseeeeteeeeeeeeens 144.8) 147.8) 148.5) 149.2) 149.6) 152.6) 153.3) 154.6) 155.5 6 3.9 
INOHrrVetaUlE ACTING earn conse ste rec cre teense mnuucaaencarandveaecaapanct 137.2} 138.9} 139.7} 140.3} 142.0} 143.4) 144.5) 146.7) 148.4 1.2 4.5 
White-collar workers............ oo 139.2 141.1 142.0 142.3 144.1 145.6 146.9 149.2 151.0 12, 4.8 
Excluding sales occupations.. .| 140.5] 142.0) 142.7| 143.7| 145.3) 146.8) 148.1 150.2} 152.0 1.2 46 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. ...........sccscescssesesseseeseersseenenneere 132.4, 133.4) 134.0) 135.2} 136.8} 138.0) 138.7) 140.6) 142.3 1.2 4.0 
Service OCCUPATIONS...........esseeeeetereeesseesteseseeee] 135.7] 186.9] 137.7) 139.2) 140.4) 140.7} 142.3) 143.5) 145.1 4A 3.3 
State and local government WOrkEIS...........ceceeeeeeeceeeeeeees 136.9} 139.0) 139.8; 140.5) 141.0) 143.1 pans 145.5] 145.9 3 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: } 

White-Collar WOrKEIS...:..0.<cce-ccecececersoeensnsasnseessesssscencneneszasee 136.2} 138.4) 139.3] 139.8) 140.2} 142.6) 144.0) 1449] 145.3 3 3.6 
Professional speciaity and teChniCal.............:cccsseeeeseees 135.6] 137.7; 138.5} 138.8} 139.3) 142.0] 143.2| 144.1 144.5 3 3.7 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..............-.+, 137.9} 140.4) 141.6} 142.6 142.8 144.5 146.1 147.0 147.2 eS 3.1 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 137.2 139.5} 140.3) 141.4) 141.3] 143.0 145.0 145.9 146.5 4 3.7 

Blue-collar workers 135.2 136.8) 137.8) 138.8) 139.5) 140.9) 142.5) 143.7) 144.2 3 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 
SOIVICES i ercceenses tet va ctay tte ccs avbpese oresturacaneeaeeneas seessanerieetera 136.6] 139.0} 139.7) 140.0} 140.5) 143.2) 144.5) 145.2) 145.5) 2 3.6 
Services excluding schools” a aN ©, Sr 136.2 138.7 138.8 139.6 140.3 142.6 143.8 145.2 145.8) 4 3.9 
FCAT SENVIGOS -5.crecccccsrescacsureevstuias soneenstenc csescpecpettncai 138.0} 140.3] 140.7} 141.2) 142.0) 144.2; 145.8| 147.3)  147.9| 4 4.2 
EOS PALS ss consccin feestaonrtcs dba tee cacenceatandccaecnsassteaveneteasrre ea 138.4] 140.7} 141.2} 141.7) 142.7} 144.8] 146.3] 147.9] 148.4| 3 4.0 
Educational services. 136.5} 138.8) 139.6) 139.9) 140.3) 143.1) 144.4 145.0) 145.2 J 3.5 
SCHOOIS sy icccecsnscerseseeeseucseocbesnscupvinestvelsoressroitsoscorsesteess 136.7} 139.1 139.9] 140.2} 140.6] 143.5] 144.7; 145.3] 145.5 uN 3.5 
Elementary and secondary 136.2} 138.8) 139.3} 139.6} 140.0) 142.9) 144.1 144.5) 144.7 5 | 3.4 
Colleges and universities.......... 138.1 140.4) 141.5) 141.7) 142.1 144.8) 146.5) 147.4; 147.6 a 3.9 
Public administration? ...2cccsccscssscssss 3 3.3 


" Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


ies salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. “ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. ° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
[ 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2000 
Civillani workers tecaceccn ees eee beeen 135.0| 136.8| 137.7| 138.4) 139.8] 141.3] 142.5) 144.0) 145.4 1.0 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 136.7 138.8 139.7 140.1 141.6 143.3 144.6 146.2 147.6 1.0 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical... 136.6} 138.5) 139.4) 140.1 141.0 142.6) 144.0 144.9) 146.4 1.0 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 138.3) 140.5; 140.3) 141.6) 143.8); 145.9) 147.2 148.6; 149.9 9 4.2 
Administrative support, including clerical 136.2 137.5 138.6 140.0 140.9 142.3 143.5 145.5 146.9 1.0 4.3 

Blue-collar workers..... 131.4 132.6 133.3 134.5 135.8 137.0 137.9 139.2 140.6 1.0 3.5 

Service occupations... 134.5 136.1 137.0 138.3 139.4 140.1 141.7 143.0 144.0 A 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 133.3 134.4 135.2 136.3 137.4 138.6 139.7 141.3 143.0 1.2 41 
Manufacturing 134.6 136.0 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 1.0 3.9 

Service-producing 135.7 137.8 138.7 139.2 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.0 146.3 9 4.0 
Services. 137.6 139.6 140.5 141.5 142.3 144.1 145.5 146.6 147.9 9 3.9 

Health services 136.5 137.6 137.6 138.8 139.7 140.9 142.5 143.8 145.3 1.0 4.0 
Hospitals........... 135.1 136.4 137.1 138.1 138.8 140.1 141.6 142.6 143.8 8 3.6 
Educational services 136.5 139.1 140.0 140.2 140.6 143.7 144.7 145.3 145.6 2 3.6 
Public administration 133.2| 134.8] 135.9] 136.9| 137.8) 1395] 141.5] 142.5) 142.9 3 37 
Nonmanufacturing 135.1 137.0 137.8 138.4 139.9 141.5 142.6 144.2 145.5 9 4.0 
Private industry WOrkeTS.............--sseeeese reeset eeeseees 134.9] 136.6] 137.4) 138.1] 139.7) 141.0] 142.2) 143.9] 145.4 1.0 44 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS. ..........:2-e:eecescesceeeeeeeseeneeees 134.8 136.3 136.9 138.2 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.5 145.1 1.1 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 137.0 139.0 139.9 140.3 142.1 143.5 144.8 146.6 148.3 1.2 44 
Excluding sales occupations.... 137.5 139.1 139.7 141.0 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.7 148.5 ger”? 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 137.1 138.7 139.7, 140.7} 141.8) 1426) 144.1 145.1 147.3 1.5 3.9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 138.7} 140.9) 140.5) 141.9) 144.3) 146.4) 147.6] ° 149.2 150.7 1.0 4.4 
SONOS OOCUNDRI ONS sates as scree revs ce cactenteesatncennneshnandatnasnas 135.2 138.8 141.3 137.3 140.5 142.1 143.3 146.7 147.9 8 5.3 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 136.7 137.9 138.9 140.4 141.4 142.7 143.8 146.0 147.5 1.0 4.3 
Blue-Collar WOrKEYS..........::cescecceeesecenerseeeseeesesnesees 131.3 132.4 133.2 134.3 135.6 136.8 137.7 139.1 140.5 1.0 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.. 131.2 132.3 133.0 134.3 135.6 136.7 137.5 138.9 140.6 Hee 3.7 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 132.7 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.7 138.3 139.5 140.7 141.6 6 3.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations | 126.4| 127.6) 127.8) 129.1 131.0 131.9} 132.7) 134.1 135.2 8 3.2 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 133.7 135.1 135.8 137.3 138.3 139.4 140.4 141.8 143.6 1.3 3.8 
SOI WICS OCCURING sora ses ca ronsrsans castasaenes see Sea 133.0 134.4 135.3 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.0 142.5 1.1 3.4 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 133.6) 135.2} 136.4] 136.8] 138.2} 139.3] 140.4) 142.1] 143.7 fe 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing. 133.2 134.3 135.2 136.3 137.3 138.5 139.7 141.3 143.0 2) 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 132.5 133.6 134.4 135.5 136.6 137.8 138.9 140.5 142.1 11 4.0 
White-collar occupations. 136.3 137.4 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 143.0 145.0 146.8 hes 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations.... 134.6 135.7 136.4 137.8 138.8 140.1 141.3 143.2 144.9 1.2 4.4 
Blue-collar occupations 131.3 132.3 133.3 134.3 135.4 136.6 137.6 139.0 140.5 11 3.8 
Construction 128.1 128.5 129.3 130.7 131.9 133.0 133.6 136.0 138.0 15 4.6 
Manufacturing 134.6 136.0 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 1.0 3.9 
White-collar occupations... 136.8 138.3 139.0 140.1 141.4 142.7 144.0 145.8 147.7 1.3 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations.... 135.0 136.3 137.1 138.3 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.7 145.6 1.3 4.3 
Blue-collar occupations............... 133.1 134.3 135.3 136.3 137.2 138.4 139.7 140.8 142.0 9 3.5 
DUDS ci wcsssenesss 134.5 135.9 136.9 137.9 139.1 140.4 141.8 143.0 144.7 p feed 4.0 
Nondurables 134.9 136.0 136.8 138.0 138.7 139.7 140.9 142.7 143.9 8 of 
S@rviCe-PrOdUCing.....-...-ececceesseseeeresseenseseessesstannesneeneeneeness | 135.6 137.6 138.4 138.9 140.8 142.1 143.3 145.0 146.5 1.0 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 136.2 137.9 138.5 139.8 141.4 142.6 143.8 145.3 146.9 11 3.9 
White-collar occupations 137.0 139.2 140.1 140.3 142.3 143.8 145.0 146.9 148.5 1.1 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations... 138.4 140.2 140.7 142.0 143.7 145.1 146.4 147.8 149.6 1.2 41 
Blue-collar occupations 131.1 132.4 132.9 134.4 135.9 137.0 137.8 139.1 140.3 9 3.2 
Service occupations 133.0 134.2 135.2 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.1 142.5 1.0 3.4 
Transportation and public utilities... 132.8 134.3 135.1 135.4 136.8 137.5 137.9 138.5 140.0 ifes 2.3 
Transportation..... 130.4 132.4 132.9 132.3 133.7 134.4 134.9 134.9 136.2 1.0 1.9 
Public utilities... 135.7 136.5 137.8 139.2 140.6 141.5 141.8 143.2 144.9 12 3:4 
COMMUNICALIONS: . 2. accsncneidsdcusennesaccvons 135.8 136.7 138.0 139.4 141.1 141.9 142.2 143.4 145.0 1.1 2.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 135.6] 136.3} 137.4/ 138.9) 140.0} 140.9) 141.3} 143.0) 144.7 1.2 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 134.6 136.6 137.0 137.7 139.6 140.7 142.0 143.8 145.5 1.2 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 135.6 137.6 138.2 139.5 141.1 141.8 143.3 145.2 146.8 1.1 4.0 
Wholesale trade.........cecceeeees 137.1 139.3 141.3 140.7 142.3 144.3 146.5 147.4 149.4 1.4 5.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 137.8 139.6 140.8 141.9 143.0 144.8 146.4 147.9 149.7 ie 47 
FHMAU TANG cers rneserccetenn = 133.3) 135.2} 134.8] 136.2} 138.3) 138.9) 139.6] 142.1| 143.5 1.0 3.8 
General merchandise stores. 131.5) 1322) _ 133.0] 133.7 134.3 135.6) 136.7 137.8} 138.5 ” 3.1 
FOOd SlOPES... ....ccsesnancnennees 130.5} 131.7] 130.5} 131.8} 132.8) 133.9) 134.9 136.7) 139.5} 2.0 5.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 134.8} 138.1 139.8] 137.2} 142.4) 144.5) 145.2) 148.7} 149.5 0.5 5.0 
Excluding sales occupations...............-+ | 187.5} 139.7} 139.6} 141.0} 144.8} 147.5} 148.0} 150.2) 151.5 9 4.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 143.2 147.0 144.4 146.1 154.5 159.2 159.6 162.0 163.3 8 5.7 
WSUYANCOsrresttrrce wencacenponestcnecrccrivenertavewecesraencenersn tenis 134.8] 138.7} 138.5} 137.4) 139.8} 140.2} 141.5} 145.5) 146.6 8 4.9 
ISBIVIGOS tarry sees cccivcneitvbeceeetoeesasescuteparntrraciantvasneceneaterrery 138.3} 140.0] 140.8} 142.2} 143.2} 144.5} 146.0} 147.4) 149.1 ib 4A 
BUSINESS ISOIVICESiiccesccncescerseosnGsgsepeneagisecncesceccctaecotes 139.2} 141.8) 144.1 145.4} 146.3) 148.5) 149.8; 152.0) 154.1 1.4 §.3 
HealthiisenviGes serccccr tess ccc vette sereseancarssrrxereraentte= 136.5] 137.5/ 137.4| 138.7) 139.6} 140.6) 142.2) 143.5) 145.3 1.3 44 
Hospitals........... .| 134.7} 135.8) 136.5) 137.6) 138.3) 139.3) 140.9} 141.8) 143.3 gk, 3.6 
Educational services...... .| 139.6} 142.8] 143.5) 143.9) 144.2) 147.5) 148.2) 148.9) 149.6 5 3.7 
Colleges and UNIVEISItICS..........:eccceseseeseeetecteeeneseneeees 139.7} 142.8) 143.6) 144.1 144.4) 147.2) 147.9} 148.9} 149.4 3 3.5 
INOMMAMULAGEUITING feevesz<cckescancesrssscote-enacerconenssuscanonspapuaact 134.7} 136.5} 137.4) 137.9] 139.7) 141.0] 142.1 143.9} 145.5 5 4.2 
White-collar WOrkKeTS.........scssescecssssesesstseseseeeeeees | 136.8); 138.9] 139.8} 140.1 142.0 143.5) 144.7) 146.5) 148.2 1.2 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations a 188i 139.8} 140.3) 141.6] 143.2; 1446) 145.9) 147.4) 149.1 12 41 
Blue-collar occupations............ | el2O:5)) 180.5) t3itad 132.4, 134.0) 135.1 135.8] 137.4) 138.9 Aes 3.7 
SOmVICE OCCUPATIONS $5... ses ccersnvecesencsscntcrmmesnigcresseeesdll) ISaOe 4.4 135.1 136.5 137i 137.9 139.5 140.9 142.4 11 3.4 
State and local government WOrkKEIS.......c0ccccceeeeeeeeeeee| 135.4) 137.6} 138.5) 139.0; 139.6; 142.2) 143.5) 144.3) 144.7 3 Saf 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite=collar WONG Sis. sectcc-sevceseccerssceseareavas=toracctearscesscceraavy 135.2) 137.6] 138.5) 138.9) 139.3) 142.1 143.4) 144.1 144.5 3 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical.............::ccseeseeneees 135.6] 137.9] 138.7) 138.9 139.4; 142.5 143.6 144.3 144.7 a 3.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..................| 135.6, 138.0} 139.3) 140.1 140.5) 142.7; 144.3) 1449) 145.1 aj 3.3 
Administrative support, including clerical... -| 133.3} 135.4) 136.5) 137.4) 137.5) 139.6] 141.7) 142.4) 143.0 4 4.0 

BIAS-CONGT WOTKEN So ccs csavnonmansstatesnsacnkcuunhopoonnadanuavineneusnvnyosd 133.5 135.1 136.0 136.9 137.6 139.4 140.7 141.5 142.1 A 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 
SONVICOS . ccemiesntsesvcnatanscnseseraatartpaweien en estecnerec tomy eencnseuee we 135.9} 138.4; 139.2; 139.5) 139.9) 142.9) 144.0) 1446) 144.9 a 3.6 
Services excluding SChOOIS”.......-essssssssssstnseensete 135.5] 137.8} 138.2) 139.0] 139.6} 142.1) 143.2| 144.3) 144.8 3 3a 
Health SenviGesis..-,.csscrtestedersscazexeteanereneanapnipeoscrearene 136.5} 138.7} 139.2) 139.7) 140.4) 142.8) 144.2) 145.3) 145.7 3 3.8 
Hospitals........... 136.5} 138.6) 139.1 139.7; 140.6) 142.8) 144.1 145.3} 145.6 .2 3.6 
Educational services... -| 135.8} 138.4) 139.3] 139.5) 139.8] 142.9) 144.0} 144.5} 144.8 .2 3.6 
SCHOOIS. seersseeesessvsensoscesseres | 136.0) 138.5) 139.5] 139.6} 140.0} 143.4 144.2} 144.7! 144.9 JA 3.5 
Elementary and S€CONAALY.............:scssessereeeeeeetsees 136.1 138.7/ 139.3} 139.5) 139.9} 143.1 144.1 144.5) 144.6 = | 3.4 
Colleges and UNIVEFSITIES...........-c.sccereeeserserreereoceners 135.5) 137.7) 139.6) 139.6) 139.8 142.6) 1444|) 144.9 145.6 5 44 
Public adminis AGM... saresscteonsenstasasrconertcvnericeetinans 133.2} 134.8) 135.9] 136.9] 137.8} 139.5) 141.5] 142.5} 142.9 3 3.7 
" Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100} 
1998 [ 1999 2000 Percent change 
, ——s 12 
Series i ei 8 . months | months 
une ept. ec. lar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June. L ended ended 
» || | | 43 June 2000 
Private industry workers, 143.7 144.5 145.2 145.8 147.3 148.6 150.2 153.8 155.7 1.2 et 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WNESCOUET WOIKELS irathtacssincssvcoethisexencasresuse cvetyesss teeinrEn 145.6} 146.6; 147.4) 147.9) 149.4) 151.0} 152.5] 156.3] 158.5 1.4 6.1 
BIUS+COll An WONKGIS icccetess vivcdccssssricenecssescasvpcceaeusiertdeventeveaard 140.4) 141.0} 141.6] 142.2} 143.6] 144.8] 146.2) 150.0) 151.6 141 5.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing Ftenecerece hoe erceee ee akan sui sautecrnvasssvacbensnivedrd 142.5) 143.0} 143.2] 144.3} 145.2) 146.3} 148.2) 152.3] 154.2 alr 6.2 
Service-producing... | 143.8) 144.9) 145.7} 146.1 147.9] 149.4) 150.7) 154.0} 156.0 1.3 5.5 
MANUTA CHITIN Gi: cscusecasssnearecdtexsuraatacanssre<ss vases | 142.4) 142.6} 142.7) 143.6] 144.5} 145.7) 147.8] 152.3] 153.9 aNeid 6.5 
Nonmanufacturing 143.9} 145.0} 145.8] 146.3} 148.0) 149.4| 150.7| 154.0| 156.1 1.4 5.5 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


RN RR 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2000 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status' 

WOM sas cease senscecevnc used peccccescsanasvoyesertensaadestpracanapabineasssuasfeseonven 135.3 136.8 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 1.0 3.9 
GOODS PrOUUGING tee mccesceyscceucnsesescotyonseaceounnneetabocsvaxaciseeovset 134.3 135.6 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 1.0 48 
S@rvice- Produ cingyietesiacecctpvyazescterscnsusssesssvacssteovasevsreavnsneseves 136.2 138.0 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4 142.5 143.9 1.0 3.0 
Mamufactuirlingcacssccaicce cecenspacteasart avec stcacesoessaevasteescanvasoveveesed 134.6 136.0 136.9} 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 145.4 6 5.3 
INOMMANUPACtUNiN Gis seeewercavcpetesercvateoraeexvesssasceretrenaceatescerssoaved 135.3 136.9 137.4 138.1 139.2 140.3 140.8 141.7 143.4 Les 3.0 

INOMUMOMEG: fcoeav-cvncscedes octscnerores snonktenapaessoncystasskascbeveroectnnssacnasnie 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 ive 4.6 
Goods-producing 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4 147.2 tia 4.8 
SOIVICS-PlOGUCHN Gt ccreeaparetectevivs Hunk cxus secusinceas scertetorrecsersateed 138.0 139.7 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4; 145.7 148.0 149.6 1.1 4.6 
Mamufactaring:scc.srcsvssnccerasccatcsbecese: ccceresuarapnteserecdesscasererses 138.0 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 148.2 1.2 4.6 
INOMIMANUFACTUNIN Gs ooitesacs cpacpwvootccscenssneiascessopceaassasveaasecevsssoc 137.5 139.1 140.0 140.6 142.4; 143.8 145.1 147.4 149.1 1.2 4.7 

Workers, by region’ 
INOFENC BGT iss scenscncaxzesosensavwecasVarteteatnsonsvausysescucnascaursacasssvevenscavs 137.0 138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 9 4.3 

ROQUEIA reccnvcsnesvomcsnervanctaetyn chaser susanaayeokesisqxcanacrtncaavcnavasecapeesvenae 136.4 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 1.2 4.3 

Midwest (formerly North Central).........:::cecsccssseesseeeeeeeeeeeeeey 139.6 140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 G | 4.9 

WHOS hoo csiccevece= uexensiossnunsvinsyousenisesicnpyanvecaursivapiasavvarcimibionsngeiapwaird 136.6 138.5 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 148.8 1.2 4.7 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas............... Sea aaa seas elas nee Gaping 137.5 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 146.9 148.6 1.2 4.6 
OMEN GF OAS sce yscaceny cssvssssesacacanpnsnedsensoraswvibnsnieva ui ecsnueetansvsscsscas 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 1.2 4.2 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

NNN a trcset cr cscanene ue oo gc ad sadeXancss veanaaa gunna daansbsncacnapsciuixeaparnencasaeyH 130.7 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 9 2.8 
Goods-producing.... 129.4 131.0 131.7 132.3 133.8 134.9 136.1 137.2 138.4 9 3.4 
Service-producing.. 132.2 134.1 134.8 135.4 135.8 136.8 Wiz 137.6 138.9 9 2.3 
Manufacturing...... 130.4 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 6 3.7 
INOTIIAHIUACRIMNNG: ccs ncnscenisanerccascounsvecerxpasassvenenssvessnnnseceddus 130.8 132.4 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 1.0 2.4 

INGIUIMION  crccasuncoranccorsnrsersencaseeseadcenresncctceceetortslencticccssaapteeasenpuss 135.7 137.4 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 11 4.3 
(GOOGSDNOGUGING Sierecccccavressrsseecyasteecce-ceeeensneetasboanesaernasnrcans 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.8 138.8 140.0 141.1 142.9 144.7 1.3 4.3 
SETVICO-DKOGUCING 2. ccsccererecactaceuracrsatasexcacsnsesuvesvestniasentuer<csncs 135.9 137.9 138.8 139.3 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 147.3 1.0 4.2 
Ma MufaCtuninGianccsnscisccaccesccecscecansvaonscacnsnsosdannspyenesvausbaceonxasny 136.2 137.3 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 1.2 4.0 
Nonmanufacturing 135.3 137.1 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.6 lea 4.3 

Workers, by region’ 
PROUT RSE os ocr ect ses es cur vv awhunee fans po adaennenaneanauncnocauessivursbsaoakntates 133.8 135.4 136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 1.0 4.0 
SOU Meee crepcse rv vervsse ne nuskessansnrsnn 134.9 136.5 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 1.1 Saf 
Midwest (formerly North Central)... 136.0 137.5) 138.0 138.9) 141.0 142.4) 143.6 145.3) 147.1 12 4.3 
WU SE occas ces sce svexeusenuplecassnansistannsstanents>nevsens Gas EREseekainenecooesieul 134.5 136.7 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 a Bil 4.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan Are as.....c..csceseeerseseessesensenerserscnsssseessressceseneney 135.1 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 dt 41 
QUEL AVOAS. ...00-..2cscsvesonnesacssecanssupesysenesnunacivevarnsdszaxsaunsneaheesnnnne 133.4 134.7 136.0 137.1 138.4 139.8 140.2 142.2 143.7 1.1 3.8 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 ie 1997 

Scope of survey (iN O00'S).............:.eeeeeesseetteneeeee 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 

f employees (in O00's): 

Wie ee a ae 20,711 20,412 20,383 -20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance...... ee 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan.............cceseeceeeeereeeenees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 

Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid ONGH tii Gt ccc ccctectencastacersetues: ttecece ema: erccnutl 10 9 9 10 a! 10 8 9 a = 
Average minutes per day...............+ = 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 = = 
Paid TOSEMMO Feces cssweotencesemmeeenwees 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 # - 
Average minutes per day.. - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 ps = 
Paid funeral leave..............-: ral = - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence.. fo - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Pald RONDA S setenecntecectek etrexe-ctcs-csxesvonansncsauntyes 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVEFAYO UAYS PEF YOUP.......c0cscecescnsresesecenrencaers 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leave..... re 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year...............- rae = 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
PaidiVacations:.scsre:-ncsv-uspeereces<c- oF 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sick leave '......... | 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... - - - ~ 33 37 37 60 os = 
Unpaid paternity leave.............cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeereeree| - - - - 16 18 26 53 . a 
Unpaidfaintiviteave <2... snesc.cescenssaneaagreVeseccisens se L) - A a a ma ail das 84 93 
Insurance pians 

Participants in medical care plans.............-........06 97 97 97 95 90 92 83} 82) 77 76 

Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Fore Fiat CAN oe no ee conn ae ap Sconces s Sasa cvicvaci lossy =e - - 46 66 76) 75 81 86) 78 85 
Extended care facilities............:.ccseccsseesreserened 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physical exam - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SAIN RIO swale eles save sve sbiensve a cssmeesni ey =a Eres 26 27 36 43 44 47 §1 61 67 69 
Average monthly Contribution...............esereeerees = = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage............2.-.:0086+ 46 51 58 63 64 66 69) 76 78 80 
AWOTAQO AIBIURRY COMIOUNOU 25 = - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10) $96.97) $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 

Participants in life insurance plans...............0....0064 96 96 96 96 92 94| 94) 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: | 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 

PHANG Soran rarsir eshu lcxettenen rd ate adtdin ion apkGas ares 69 fe 74 72 78 71 71| 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits. ...............ccceceeseeeeeeeeeed - = - 10 8 7 6) 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available..................0...ceceeeees - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 

Participants in long-term disability 
WSU ANCE LANG 5 osceiii svestievidivenrencrtitetesvesstennd 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 

Participants in sickness and accident 
TAGETIICO IAMS son. epsn waconsariatavdevnivavsacar sade vex are geet 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 aa = - 

Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = = - s a z = = 53 55 

Retirement plans 

Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 

Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 §2 52 
Early retirement available................ccccsseeeeereered 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula.................06. 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 

Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 

Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
SOFTENING ct ivi god cacnevdccsstse x0 cues Neen ctsntsieanetvessinie’ - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 

Other benefits 

Employees eligible for: 

Flexible benefits Plans.............:ccccceeeseeeceescersenees ~ = = 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 

Reimbursement accounts *. 23 36 52 38 32 

Premium conversion plans. « 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars, Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
ON aR i Pe eee ca Rh AE Ae eS 


fen Smail private establishments State and local governments 
1990 i 1992 1994 1996 1987 a 990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (in 000'S).....62.....00ccsneeecesceecenseees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care.... 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance.... 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan.................eccecseeeeeeeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pal WICH BING « sencaac nec aoa ueseat anencsion eae 8 9 - - 17 11 10 = 
Average minutes per day..........0.-.:s:escsescrccereee 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
PPAN ROSES soars rs oes asl spas ahtahinpieenci spon te 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day 27 26 - - 29 29 29 = 
Paid funeral leave........... 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays 84 82 82 80 81 74 Th) 73 
Average days per year’ .........ccecccccccceseeseeenseeuee 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid:personall leave :ce.cscst ssecvescaseccsvesesmecessscecssel 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
AVOrage AayS Per YOaAMr..........seceveessnesccnsesensenen 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 PATS 2.9 2.9 3.0 
PAM VECRRNONS ooo crs counr stevn ake persons sna cey oiea reel 88 88 88 86 ie 67 67 66 
Paldisickloaverce eteces sero eei eee reo ee 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
WINANS NERO os canst ease acaivaserMerstocae anes bansnadeal 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave.. ae 8 tf - - 30 33 44 - 
Cinpaid tantly lOAVG tis ciisuacisreaniennnennaieneSevacannse nd - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................c00000 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Homie Neallthh Care sc: 05 .ccsscssecscvsscecarziensetonaceasencs 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care faclities:....csccsc.s.ccssscosasssoeaneessc 83 84 = = 78 79 84 81 
Physical exam 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOlf COVOPAGC 2 esos ccs senaxacseveest cpraironassuvenparweses aucenevall 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monihly contribution he $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family! COVErAGO scorns cence encn ees eccpspnsaueen cosavens 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution..............022:::::008 $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans...... 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WASUTANCOcasican wccescoacaxicdcurssnesseevtrs 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available...............c:.ceeseeeneenes 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans. 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUPANCEHNANS. aawenenrsctsevexsebannestscxchun cevmics teseaemes 6 26 26 2 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. A e zs 29 = z = = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65. 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available................. 95 95 = 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..................5 sit 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AITANGOMOMES: «cacnn sss casesn ste oennccaraevcaeexceneerncasceunxens 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans. ...........cccscseessessseeeeees ees 1 e 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °............c:ccsecseseeeeeeeeee 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium Conversion Plans ........:::cecceseseeeeeeeeeees rf 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously * Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick — which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- _ flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1999 2000 
Measure ae 
1998 | 1999 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.? | Mar.? | Apr.? 
ij = =F 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period...........cccesceeeeeeeres 34 17 2 3 2 1 1 2 0 1 0 0 1 2 6 
In effect during Period... 34 21 4 6 6 6 3 5 2 2 1 1 2 4 7 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 387 73 19.0 9.6 2.2 17 11.0 19:1 0 2.0 0 0 17.0 5.7 26.7 
In effect during period (in thousands). 387 80 23.4 22.0 21.6 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 5.0 3.0 3.0 20.0 25.7 29.7 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands).........:.:ssee 5,116 1,995 272.4 314.8 309.4 266.4 118.8 176.2 67.1 63.6 63.0 60.0 298.0 327.6 272.2 
Percent of estimated working time’... 02 01 01 01 01 01 () 01 (*) (*) () (*) 01 01 01 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


? Less than 0.005. 


° = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


era Annual average 1999 2000 
1998 | 1999 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX i 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items. 163.0 166.6] 167.1; 167.9} 168.2} 168.3} 168.3} 168.7] 169.7} 171.1) 171.2] 171.3] 172.3} 172.6) 172.7 
All items (1967 = 100). 488.3 499.0} 500.7} 502.9} 503.9] 504.1| 504.1] 505.5} 508.4) 512.5} 512.9] 513.3] 516.1] 517.2] 517.2 
161.1 164.6] 164.7; 165.1 165.5} 165.7| 165.9] 166.6] 166.8] 167.1] 167.2] 167.8) 167.9} 168.7) 169.2 
160.7 164.1] 164.2) 164.6) 165.1] 165.2} 165.4] 166.1] 166.3} 166.5} 166.6] 167.3] 167.3) 168.1] 168.7 
161.1 164.2} 164.1} 164.5} 165.1/ 165.1/ 165.4/ 166.3| 166.3} 166.4] 166.5] 167.5) 167.3] 1683} 168.9 
Cereals and bakery products... ee 181.1 185.0| 184.9} 185.2} 185.2} 184.8} 185.9; 185.6} 186.0] 186.1] 187.2! 188.6] 187.7} 189.6] 189.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd @QQS.........cecssesseessees 147.3 147.9) 1485) 149.2] 149.2| 150.5} 149.8] 150.2] 151.3] 152.4) 152.9} 153.9] 154.9] 155.8] 156.8 
Dairy and related products! .....cscccccscccssesssseeee 150.8 159.6) 156.5] 158.7; 164.1] 164.6] 162.1] 160.4] 160.9} 159.1] 160.6 159.6] 159.5] 160.5} 161.0 
Fruits and vegetables. .........css.ccsccesssesvescesseeeene 198.2 203.1] 202.1] 202.6] 202.2] 201.2} 204.5} 208.4] 203.0} 201.7} 201.6] 204.3} 199.9] 201.0} 202.5 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

Materials/seute tee ee a asusiancae 133.0 134.3] 134.5} 134.2} 134.6] 133.9] 134.7} 137.1] 138.4] 138.5} 137.6] 137.3] 137.5] 138.5] 138.2 
Other foods at home... 150.8 153.5| 154.2} 153.9] 153.7] 153.0} 153.3] 154.3] 154.4] 155.1] 154.0] 155.4) 156.2] 156.6] 156.9 
Sugar and sweets.. 150.2 152.3] 152.7} 153.5} 153.3] 152.1] 152.3] 154.8] 154.4] 154.6] 152.4 153.7| 154.0} 154.1] 154.6 
Fats and oils.......... a 146.9 148.3] 148.6} 148.5} 149.0] 145.3} 145.1] 147.0] 145.6] 145.9] 144.8! 147.0] 146.6] 148.1] 148.9 
Other foods: meeeeete et ht ee 165.5 168.9| 169.9} 169.2} 168.7; 169.0} 169.4] 169.8} 170.5} 171.6} 170.7} 172.1] 173.4) 173.5] 173.7 
Other miscellaneous foods? 0... 102.6 104.9] 104.8} 105.3} 104.3} 103.9} 105.7} 104.3] 106.4] 107.0} 105.2} 106.4} 108.4 108.8] 109.5 
Food away from home ...cccsssscssssssesssesesssseeveseeeee 161.1 165.1] 165.6] 165.8} 166.2} 166.5} 166.8} 167.2} 167.6] 167.9} 168.1; 168.3] 168.6] 169.1] 169.5 
Other food away from home"... 101.6 105.2) 105.8) 106.4) 106.8) 106.9) 106.9) 107.5] 107.9] 107.9] 108.0] 108.1} 108.1} 108.7) 109.3 
Alcoholic beverages 165.7 169.7} 170.2} 170.7} 170.5} 171.2} 171.8] 172.4] 173.0] 173.5} 173.6] 173.8] 174.4) 175.2] 175.6 
Houshiquerce tac. re tac catia anieatanacudl 160.4 163.9| 165.0) 165.2} 165.0] 164.9) 164.8) 165.8) 166.9) 167.6] 167.6] 167.8] 169.4) 170.4) 170.7 
Shelter. 182.1 187.3 188.3} 188.3] 188.5] 188.6] 188.6] 189.8] 190.7/ 191.8) 191.8] 192.0] 192.9] 193.7) 1943 
Rent of primary residence. 172.1 177.5| 177.9] 178.4] 178.8] 179.8) 180.3) 180.8) 181.2) 181.7) 181.9} 182.3} 182.8} 183.5) 184.2 
Lodging away from HoMe...........:cccesecceeeeees 109.0 112.3] 117.1] 113.8] 113.1] 108.5] 105.8) 111.3) 115.1] 120.9] 119.4] 117.5] 120.5} 122.8) 123.0 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 187.8 192.9] 193.4] 193.9} 194.2] 1949) 195.2) 195.7) 196.1) 196.4] 196.8] 197.2} 197.7} 198.2] 198.8 
Tenants’ and household insurance’”.............. 99.8 101.3] 102.2} 102.3} 102.2} 102.1] 102.2) 102.4] 102.4] 102.6) 103.1] 103.8} 103.9} 104.2] 104.0 
Fuels and utilities. 128.5 128.8] 131.4] 132.7/ 130.3) 130.0) 129.6] 129.9] 132.9] 131.8] 131.7| 132.4) 138.9] 141.3} 140.9 
113.7 113.5] 116.2} 117.6} 115.0] 114.6) 114.1] 114.3) 117.6] 116.3] 116.1] 116.8] 124.0} 126.5) 125.9 
Fuel oil and other fUCIS........cccccecceesecsesseeseeee 90.0 91.4 89.2 93.9 97.6] 100.7) 106.3) 114.4) 147.2) 130.1] 123.7] 121.6] 120.9] 120.8] 120.8 
Gas (piped) and electricity 121.2 120.9] 124.1] 125.3} 122.0] 121.4) 120.3] 119.8] 120.6] 120.7) 121.0] 122.0] 130.2} 133.0) 132.4 
Household furnishings and operations. 126.6 126.7| 126.8] 127.0] 126.6] 126.4 126.4) 127.0] 127.2} 127.9] 128.2! 128.1) 128.1] 128.6] 128.6 
ApOarellmccsvecoxs savorssesceroee a nenveteeconrem perioecael 133.0 131.3] 127.5} 131.8] 134.6] 133.6] 130.1] 126.8) 129.2) 132.5) 133.3] 132.2] 128.3} 124.5] 125.3 
Men's and boys! apparel 131.8 131.1] 127.1] 130.5] 134.0] 133.2] 131.5] 129.2/ 130.0] 131.5] 131.6] 132.6] 129.4] 126.4] 126.8 
Women's and girls' apparel. 126.0 123.3] 117.9] 125.4] 128.4] 126.6] 121.8] 116.0] 120.0) 125.9) 126.7] 124.4] 119.2] 113.9) 115.6 
Infants' and toddlers’ apparel". 126.1 129.0) 128.3) 129.9) 132.4) 132.6] 133.0] 133.3] 133.1] 133.9} 132.3] 131.7] 130.5} 128.1} 126.7 
Footwear ah 128.0 125.7| 123.8} 124.7} 126.1] 126.4] 123.7) 121.6) 122.1) 124.7) 126.7] 126.1] 123.9] 120.3] 120.7 
Mransportatlonminsc cena oceerenetleerviveeteeiccs caescwcteetes 141.6 144.4) 145.7) 146.5) 147.3) 147.6] 148.3) 148.3] 149.7; 153.4) 152.9] 153.1) 155.7] 155.0] 153.2 
Private transportation........cccscessccsssceseesseneensense 137.9 140.5] 141.9] 142.9] 143.3] 143.6] 144.4] 144.4] 145.6] 149.2} 148.7} 148.8] 151.4] 150.6] 148.6 
New and used motor vehicles” 100.1 100.1 99.7; 100.1} 100.5} 100.9} 101.1] 100.8] 100.3] 100.4] 100.8} 101.0} 100.8] 100.6) 100.4 
New vehicles...... 143.4 142.9] 141.4] 141.6] 142.3] 143.1] 143.6] 143.3] 143.0] 143.3] 143.5] 143.3] 142.9] 142.5] 141.9 
Used cars and trucks 150.6 152.0| 153.8} 155.7} 156.4] 156.1] 155.0! 153.9] 153.0] 153.0] 154.0; 155.4] 155.7| 155.3) 155.2 
Motor fuel 92.2 100.7} 107.8) 110.3) 110.0) 109.3) 112.2) 112.6) 118.1] 131.7} 128.7} 128.3} 139.0] 136.1] 128.4 
Gasoline (all types)...... 91.6 100.1] 107.2/ 109.7) 109.4) 108.7) 111.5) 111.9) 117.3] 130.9} 127.9} 127.6] 138.3] 135.4] 127.7 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment ‘a 101.1 100.5} 100.1! 100.6] 100.5) 101.2) 100.8) 100.8) 100.9] 101.4] 101.0} 101.1} 101.2) 101.5] 101.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 167.1 171.9] 172.1] 172.8] 173.2} 173.6} 173.8] 174.6] 175.2} 175.7] 175.9} 176.3) 176.8) 177.2] 178.2 
Public transportation.. 190.3 197.7| 197.1] 194.7} 201.5} 202.2} 201.2} 199.5] 204.2} 209.8} 209.2} 210.4) 212.6) 213.7) 215.7 
Medical care. 242.1 250.6] 251.9) 252.3) 252.8) 253.3) 254.2) 255.5] 257.0) 258.1) 258.8] 259.4] 260.5| 261.4) 262.6 
Medical care commodities... 221.8 230.7} 232.5] 233.1] 233.2) 233.7) 234.6) 235.2} 235.5] 236.3] 237.0] 237.5] 238.2) 238.6] 239.2 
Medical Care SCrViCES.........sessessesesneestesessesneceeees 246.8 255.1; 256.2| 256.6) 257.1) 257.7) 258.5) 260.1] 262.0) 263.2) 263.9] 264.4; 265.6| 266.7| 268.0 
Professional services 222.2 229.2| 230.1) 230.4) 230.9) 231.4) 231.7) 233.1) 234.9) 236.1) 236.6] 237.1] 237.9] 238.3) 238.9 
Hospital and related services 287.5 299.5] 301.3} 302.1] 302.9} 303.9] 306.3} 308.4; 310.5} 311.5} 312.7] 313.5] 315.6) 3181] 321.3 
Bacrentone 101.1 102.1] 102.2} 101.7} 101.8} 101.9} 102.0} 102.3} 102.5} 102.9} 102.9} 103.1] 103.4) 103.7} 103.9 
Video and audio’. 101.1 100.7} 100.9} 100.1} 100.1] 100.1] 100.1] 100.5} 100.8} 100.9} 100.3} 101.3) 101.5) 101.3] 101.6 
Educahonand communication amen sen 100.3 101.2] 101.2} 101.9} 102.1] 102.2} 102.3] 102.7} 102.2} 102.0 101.8} 101.8) 101.5) 102.0} 102.8 
Education® 102.1 107.0 107.5} 109.4 109.6] 109.3} 109.3] 110.2} 110.6] 110.6) 110.7] 110.9) 111.5] 111.8} 113.0 
Educational books and supplies... 250.8 261.7) 264.5] 267.0} 269.0] 255.7| 256.0/ 273.9} 278.3] 276.9] 276.7| 276.8) 277.5} 278.1} 280.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 294.2 308.4) 309.9] 315.3} 315.9} 316.3} 316.3} 317.3] 318.0! 318.3] 318.7) 319.2} 320.9} 321.7] 325.4 
Gommunication 98.7 96.0 95.6 95.3 95.3 95.9 95.9 96.0 94.7 94.3 93.8 93.7 92.6 93.3 93.7 
Information and information processing ’”..... 98.5 95.5 95.0 94.7 94.7 95.3 95.4 95.5 94.1 93.6 93.1 93.0 91.8 92.5 93.0 
Telephone services? .....ccscsscssssessseseeeee 100.7 100.1 99.8 99.6 99.8) 100.6) 100.7; 100.9 99.4 98.9 98.6 98.5 97.2 98.2 98.9 

Information and information processing 
other than telephone services’”............ 39.9 30.5 29.8 29.3 28.7 28.2 28.2 28.0 27.6 27.2 26.7 26.6 26.0 25.7 25.2 

Personal computers and peripheral 
BQUIMTIGNU a terse tester cia eee 78.2 53.5 50.9 49.7 48.2 47.0 47.2 46.4 45.1 44.2 42.7 42.4 41.2 40.3 39.5 
Other goods and services 237.7 258.3} 257.6) 262.6] 263.2) 263.0} 263.0/ 264.7) 266.7) 268.0) 271.9} 270.2) 269.6) 272.2) 271.6 
Tobacco and smoking products.... 274.8 355.8; 350.1] 373.8] 373.3] 369.8; 369.1] 375.1] 383.0] 387.3) 404.4] 393.5] 388.5] 400.7) 394.1 
Personal care’ 156.7 161.1] 161.4) 161.8] 162.4] 162.8] 162.9] 163.4) 163.8) 164.3} 164.8) 165.1) 165.4) 165.7] 166.2 
Personal care products’... 148.3 151.8] 152.3} 153.0] 153.4/ 153.3] 152.5) 152.8] 152.6] 153.5} 153.4 153.0] 153.6] 153.7) 154.3 
Personal care services’... 166.0 171.4] 171.9] 172.1] 172.9] 173.9] 174.3) 174.9] 175.6] 176.2} 176.2} 177.3) 177.9] 178.2) 179.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 1999 2000 
ede: 1998 1999 | Aug. | Sept. / Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS.....-...2+-:8+-++: 234.7| 243.0) 243.9) 244.6 245.6|~ 246.0| 246.6| 247.6) 248.9| 249.4 250.9) 251.7) 252.0] 252.9] 253.6 
Commodity and service group: 


141.9 144.4 144.5] 145.8] 146.4) 146.2 146.1 146.2 147.4| 149.2 149.3 149.2 149.7 149.3 148.6 
161.1 164.6} 164.7 165.1 165.5 165.7 165.9) 166.6] 166.8) 167.1 167.2 167.8 167.9| 168.7 169.2 
130.5 132.5 132.5 134.3 134,9| 134.6 134.4) 134.0 135.7| 138.4) 138.4) 138.0 138.6 137.7 136.4 
132.6 137.5 138.0 141.0) 141.9) 141.3 140.9 140.5 143.9} 148.5 148.5 147.6 149.1 147.5 145.6 


Commodities... 
Food and beverages.. 
Commodities less food and beverages 

Nondurables less food and beverages... 


ADPALPEl ...ccsviseccnnsessonssacsasserensesaeneuscasaneeereastns 133.0 131.3 127.5) 131.8 134.6 133.6 130.1 126.8 129.2 132.5 133.3 132.2 128.3 124.5 125.3 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
ANG APPANE). vc scsscecsecencnanssusvcaxnveonevirexsensesrase 137.4 146.0 148.8 161.2 151.2 150.7 152.1 153.1 157.2 162.7 162.3 161.5 165.8 165.4 162.0 
TEN ot (CHE cron peeecceenos coerce esreeecuaeneer ee aee teen tC 127.6 126.0 125.4 125.7 125.9 126.0 125.9 125.7 125.3 125.6 125.6 125.8 125.4 125.2 124.7 
SONWIGOS Secs sccsvestoneaseuse sat snv av ussuravavaaeseuseeacxnenasnas 184.2 188.8 189.9 190.1 190.2 190.5 190.5 191.4 192.2 193.1 193.3 193.6 195.0 196.1 196.7 
Rent of shelter % 189.6 195.0 196.1 196.1 196.3 196.3 196.3 197.6 198.5 199.7 199.8 199.9 200.8 201.7 202.3 
Transporatation services. ne 187.9 190.7 190.2 189.9 191.9 192.7 192.8 193.0 193.7 195.0 195.2 195.7 196.1 196.5 197.4 
OUD EF. SORVICOS oe cesseversecevn caviar ciucunsndensiesiuresveceas 216.9 223.1 223.9 224.5 225.1 226.0 226.5 227.4 227.4 227.8 228.0 228.4 228.7 229.9 231.3 
Special indexes: 
All ROMS 16SS fOOG-c..iss-inicsenescrcwnersensndvoresecurnsed 163.4 167.0 167.7 168.5 168.8 168.8 168.8 169.2 170.3 171.9 172.0 172.1 173.2 173.5 173.4 


All items less shetter........... 157.2 160.2 160.6] 161.6] 162.0) 162.1 162.1 162.3 163.3 164.8; 164.9) 165.1 166.0 166.2 166.0 
All items less medical care.. rs 158.6 162.0 162.5 163.2} 163.6] 163.6) 163.6) 164.0 164.9} 166.3 166.4 166.5 167.5 167.8} 167.8 
Commodities l€SS f000..........:csesseseesesceeeeeees 132.0 134.0} 134.0] 135.8) 136.3 136.1 135.9} 135.6} 137.2 139.9} 139.9) 139.4) 140.1 139.2 138.0 


Nondurables less f00d..........::e ac 134.6 139.4 139.9 142.8 143.7 143.1 142.8 142.4 145.7 150.1 150.1 149.3 150.7 149.3 1475 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. oa 139.2 147.5 150.0 152.3 152.3 151.9 153.2 154.2 158.0 163.0 162.7 161.9 166.0 165.7 162.6 
NORGUIADIOS, .c.ssssccsserrcesecacssssenssecensensssennensevencs 146.9 151.2 151.5 153.2 154.0 153.7 153.6 153.7 155.6 158.1 158.2 158.0 158.8 158.4 157.6 
Services less rent of shelter® - 191.8 195.8 196.9 197.3 197.4 197.9 198.0 198.6; 199.2 199.9} 200.2; 200.9) 202.9) 204.2) 205.0 


Services less medical care services.... 
Energy 
All items less energy... 

All items less food and energy... 


178.4 182.7 183.8 183.9 184.1 184.3 184.3 185.1 185.8 186.7 186.9 187.2 188.6 189.6 190.3 
102.9 106.6 111.3 113.2 111.6 111.2 112.2 112.5 116.7 122.2 120.7 121.0 129.6 129.7 125.9 
170.9 174.4 174.5 175.1 175.7 175.8 175.7 176.2 176.8 177.7 178.0 178.1 178.2 178.5 179.0 
173.4 177.0 Vi Aad 178.3 178.4 178.2 178.7 179.4 180.4 180.7 180.8 180.8 181.1 181.6 
Commodities less food and energy.. 143.2 144.1 143.0] 1446] 145.3} 145.0 144.2 143.6} 144.2 145.3 145.9} 145.5 144.5 143.8 143.7 

Energy commodities. Re 92.1 100.0 106.3 109.1 109.1 108.7 111.8 112.8 120.6 131.7 128.4 127.9 137.6 135.0 127.9 
SErvices OSS CNEFGY.......cerccerseeseecreeeesennrers 190.6 195.7 196.5 196.6 197.2 197.5 197.7 198.7 199.5 200.5 200.7 200.9 201.6 202.5 203.3 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
BU ROSS secatescyaccerectsursosecansanausrunnrussnasntsesstiesacspereterd 159.7 163.2} 163.8] 164.7} 165.0; 165.1 165.1 165.5 166.4; 167.8; 167.9) 168.1 169.1 169.3 169.2 
All items (1967 = 100)... 475.6 486.2| 487.8} 490.5} 491.5} 491.7); 491.8) 492.9) 495.6; 499.7) 500.1 500.7; 503.8) 504.4; 503.9 
Food and beverages. 160.4 163.8) 163.9} 164.3 164.7} 164.9] 165.2 165.9) 166.1 166.4 166.5 167.2| 167.3 168.0 168.6 
Food: 53... eon at 160.0 163.4 163.5) 163.9) 164.4; 164.5) 164.7 165.4) 165.6) 165.9) 166.0 166.7; 166.8 167.6) 168.1 
FOO AUHOMG: featteet sciscacccseovesrccsneatecamioreaccaarceive 160.0 163.0; 162.9} 163.5) 164.0} 164.0 164.2 165.1 165.1 165.3} 165.4 166.4 166.3 167.3 167.9 


Cereals and bakery products... 180.9 184.7 184.8 185.0 185.0 184.5 185.7 185.5 185.8 185.9 186.9 188.4 187.3 189.2 189.5 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 147.0 147.6 148.2 148.9 148.8 150.1 149.4 149.8 150.8 152.0 152.5 153.5 154.6 155.4 156.5 
Dairy and related products’ Bee | 150.4 159.4 156.0 158.4 164.0 164.6 161.9 159.9 160.4 158.7 160.2 159.3 159.4 160.5 160.9 
Fruits and vegetables. .........cscscsssesssessseessesseeene 197.0 201.8} 201.2} 201.6} 201.0/ 199.8; 202.8; 207.0) 201.7} 200.5) 2005) 203.1 198.9} 200.0) 201.5 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 131.8 133.2 133.2 133.0 133.4 132.7 133.5 136.0 137.6 137.8 136.7 136.4 136.7 137.5 137.4 


Other foods at home. 150.2 152.8 153.5 153.3 152.9 152.3 152.7 153.7 153.8 154.5 153.4 154.9 155.6 156.0 156.2 
Sugar and sweets 150.1 152.2 152.6 153.3 153.2 152.0 152.3 154.8 154.3 154.5 152.3 153.6 153.9 154.2 154.4 
Fats and oils... 146.5 147.9} 148.3 148.1 148.6 144.9 144.7 146.8 145.2 145.7 144.5 146.9 146.4 147.9 148.6 
Other foods. 165.4 168.8) 169.7 169.2 168.5 168.8 169.4 169.8 170.5 171.6 170.7 172.2 173.4 173.5 173.6 


Giharimiscallaneaouatooda os uJ 102.6] = 104.6) 104.4} 105.1] 103.8} 103.4] 105.2} 103.9) 106.2} 106.7] 104.7] 106.1] 108.0] 108.4] 109.0 
Food away from Home! sisscsssussssessseesssesenssee 161.1] 165.0] 165.5] 165.8] 166.1] 166.5] 166.8] 167.1| 167.6] 167.9] 168.1| 1683| 168.6| 169.1] 169.5 
Other food away from home" 101.6] 105.1] 105.8] 106.2] 106.6] 106.8] 106.9} 107.4] 107.8} 107.8 108.3) 108.5} 108.4] 108.8] 109.6 
Alcoholic beverages 164.6} 168.8] 169.2; 169.8] 169.5] 170.4] 171.0] 171.6) 172.2| 172.8} 172.9} 172.9] 173.6] 174.4| 174.7 
HOUSING IAM ni ahetihunaah Altace mises tine 156.7] 160.0] 161.0} 161.3} 161.0] 161.1] 161.1) 161.8) 162.7| 163.2} 163.3] 163.6) 165.2| 166.1| 166.3 
Shelter 176.6] 181.6} 182.4] 182.6) 182.8] 183.1 183.3] 184.1] 184.8] 185.6) 185.8} 186.1; 186.8/ 187.5; 188.0 
Rent of primary residence. 171.7] 177.1] 177.5] 178.0] 178.4] 179.3] 179.9] 180.3] 180.7| 181.2} 181.4] 181.8] 182.3] 183.1] 183.7 
Lodging away from home? secsecccssssscssseessessen 109.0} 122.2} 116.8] 113.8] 113.1] 108.4] 105.7; 110.8) 1145] 119.9] 118.7} 117.8] 120.9] 123.1] 1225 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| 171.1] 175.7| 176.1) 176.5) 176.8] 177.4] 177.8] 1782| 178.6] 178.8| 179.1| 179.5| 180.0| 180.4| 180.9 
Tenants' and household insurance... 100.0] 101.6} 102.3] 102.5} 102.4) 102.3} 102.4| 102.6) 102.6] 102.8] 103.3] 104.0| 104.1] 104.4] 104.2 
Fuels and utilities 128.4] 128.7| 131.4] 192.6] 130.1] 129.8) 129.2} 1295| 1320) 131.2! 191.1) 131.9] 1387) 141.0| 140.4 
FUCMBS jecoreppitefracisicretiiditriaaintirattiveadiantl J 113.3 113.0) 115.9) 117.2) 114.4) 114.0} 113.5) 113.6] 116.3) 115.4] 115.2} 116.0] 123.3] 125.7] 125.0 
Fuel oil and other fuels 90.3 91.7} 89.3) 93.9} 97.7/ 100.7] 106.0} 114.0) 144.5] 129.6) 123.0] 120.9] 120.2! 120.1| 120.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 120.8] 120.4) 123.7/ 124.9} 121.5] 120.9] 119.8] 119.4) 120.1] 120.2! 120.5] 121.6] 129.9] 1325| 131.8 
Household furnishings and operations. . 125.0) 124.7| 124.7} 124.8] 124.5] 124.2) 124.2| 124.5] 124.6] 125.3] 125.6] 125.5| 125.3] 125.7| 125.7 


ABR sisirenserstourianasidiacsdtcasisesons 131.6 130.1 126.4) 130.5) 133.1 132.3] 129.0] 125.9} 127.9] 131.0] 131.8] 130.9] 127.3] 123.6] 124.0 
Men's and boys' apparel 131.4 131.2] 127.2} 130.3} 134.0) 133.3) 131.6} 129.3) 129.9} 131.5] 131.5} 132.7] 129.5 126.6 126.8 
Women's and girls! Apparel... 123.9 121.3] 116.0} 123.3) 126.0] 124.4) 119.8} 114.2) 118.0} 123.5] 124.3) 122.1 ee} ee 122 113.2 
Infants! and toddlers' apparel’. 126.7 130.3} 129.6) 131.4) 134.1 134.3) 134.8} 134.9) 134.7} 135.7) 134.1 133.4) 132.0} 129.8 ioe 
Footwear 128.7 126.2) 124.4) 125.1 126.6} 126.9} 124.2) 122.3} 122.6) 124.7) 127.1 126.6} 124.6 120.9 1215 

Transportation 140.5 143.4] 145.0} 146.0} 146.6] 146.9] 147.6] 147.7] 149.1 152.9) 152.2) 152.5 155.5 154.4 152.3 


Private transportation 138.0 140.7; 142.4) 143.6) 143.9) 144.2} 145.0) 145.1 146.4; 150.1 149.5) 149.7/ 152.8} 151.6} 149.3 
New and used motor vehicles?...ccssccccssssssessessed 100.3 100.4) 100.2} 100.7) 101.2 101.5) 101.5] 101.2} 100.7} 100.8} 101.2} 101.5} 101.4] 101.1 100.9 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Serie Annual average 1999 | 2000 

1998 1999 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
New vehicles 144.6 144.0 142.6 142.8 143.5 144.3 144.7 144.5 144.2 144.5 144.7 144.5 144.1 143.7 143.1 
Used cars and trucks’. 152.0 153.3 155.2 157.0 1577. 157.3 156.3 155.3 154.4 154.4 155.4 156.8 157.1 156.6 156.5 
Motor fuel 92.2 100.8 107.8 110.6 110.0 109.5 112.3 112.9 118.6 132.0 128.5 128.5 140.1 136.2 128.0 
Gasoline (all types) 91.7 100.2} 107.3) 110.0} 109.4) 108.9; 111.7) 112.3) 117.9] 131.2} 127.8} 127.9] 139.4) 135.5} 127.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 100.5 100.0 99.6 99.9 99.8; 100.6; 100.2} 100.3) 100.5) 100.9) 100.6} 100.5) 100.5) 100.8) 100.7 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 168.2 173.3 173.5 174.3 174.7 175.1 1752 176.1 176.6 177.2 177.4 177.8 178.3 178.7 179.6 
Public transportation.. 187.1 193.1 192.5} 190.7} 196.3} 197.0) 196.0} 194.8} 198.8} 203.4] 202.9) 203.9] 205.5) 206.9) 208.7 
Medical care.......... 241.4 249.7) 251.0) 251.4) 251.9) 252.5) 253.2) 254.5| 256.2] 257.3) 258.0} 258.5) 259.7} 260.6) 261.7 
Medical care commodities... 218.6 226.8} 228.4) 229.0) 229.1) 229.5) 230.2} 230.7; 231.0} 231.8) 232.4) 232.9) 233.7| 234.2) 234.6 
Medical care services....... 246.6 254.9) 256.0} 256.4) 257.0} 257.6) 258.4) 259.9] 261.9] 263.1) 263.8) 264.4) 265.6) 266.6) 267.9 
Professional services..... 223.7 230.8) 231.7] 232.0) 232.5) 233.1) 233.4) 234.8] 236.7} 238.0) 238.6) 239.0} 239.9] 240.3) 240.9 
Hospital and related services............:cccceeeee 283.6 295.5 297.3 298.2 298.9 299.8 302.1 304.1 306.4 307.5 308.7 309.5 311.7 314.2 317.1 

RecrOAON sa i 100.9 101.3] 101.5} 101.0} 101.1} 101.0} 101.2} 101.4 101.6] 102.0) 102.0} 102.3} 102.5} 102.7] 102.9 
Wideoand audio =n oe ee ee 101.1 100.5} 100.7 99.8 99.9 99.9 99.8; 100.2; 100.4; 100.6) 100.0) 101.0) 101.2) 100.9) 101.3 

Education and communication”... 100.4 101.5} 101.5) 102.1 102.3} 102.5} 102.5} 103.0} 102.5} 102.2) 102.1 102.1 101.7} 102.2] 103.0 
Education® i 102.1 107.2 107.7 109.5 109.7 109.4 109.4 110.5 110.9 111.0 Titan 111.3 111.8 1121 113.2 

Educational books and supplies...................+ 253.1 264.1) 267.2} 269.9) 271.8) 256.5} 256.9) 276.6] 281.3) 280.0} 279.9) 280.0) 280.9) 281.5) 283.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 288.5 302.8} 304.1 309.5; 310.0) 310.4; 310.4) 311.7) 312.7) 312.8); 313.4) 313.8) 315.4) 316.2] 319.2 
Gomimunication ssh 99.1 96.9 96.5 96.2 96.3 96.9 97.0 97.1 95.7 95.3 94.8 94.7 93.6 94.3 94.8 
Information and information processing'”..... 99.0 96.5 96.1 95.8 95.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 95.3 94.8 94.4 94.3 93.0 93.9 94.4 
Telephone services” AOE ot Ne 100.7 100.2 99.9 99.7 100.0 100.8 100.9 101.1 99.6 99.1 98.8 98.7 97.4 98.4 99.1 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services'"™............... 41.2 31.6 30.8 30.3 29.9 29.3 29.3 28.9 28.6 28.2 27.6 27.5 27.0 26.6 26.1 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment'’”.......... 77.9 53.1 50.6] 49.4) 48.1 46.9} 46.9! 45.7) 445) 43.6) 42.0] 41.8/ 40.7| 39.8} 39.1 
Other goods and services...... 236.1 261.9 260.7 267.3) 267.9) 267.4 267.3} 269.3 A fy IAT 273.3 278.0| 275.4 274.5| 277.9 276.8 
Tobacco and smoking products..........-.ccceeeee| 274.8 356.2 350.6 374.4 374.0 370.4 369.7 375.7 383.6 387.8 404.9 393.7 388.7 400.9 394.2 
Personal care! 156.8 161.3 161.6 161.9 162.6 163.0 163.1 163.5 163.9 164.3 164.6 164.9 165.3 165.5 166.1 
Personal care products" 149.3 152.5 153.1 153.7 154.1 154.0 153.1 153.4 153.2 154.1 153.9 153.4 154.0 154.1 155.0 
Personal care services’ 166.3 171.7 172.2 172.4 173.2 174.4 1747 175.3 176.1 176.6 176.6 177.7 178.3 178.6 179.7 
Miscellaneous personal services... 234.0 243.1 243.8| 244.5} 245.5} 245.9] 246.7| 247.6] 248.9) 249.4) 250.4) 251.2) 251.4] 252.2} 253.0 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 141.8 144.7 144.8 146.3 146.8 146.6 146.6 146.6 147.8 149.8 149.9 149.9 150.6 150.1 149.3 
Food and beverages... 160.4 163.8 163.9 164.3 164.7 164.9 165.2 165.9 166.1 166.4 166.5 167.2 167.3 168.0 168.6 
Commodities less food and beverages....... 130.6 133.2; 133.4] 135.4) 165.9] 135.6) 135.4) 135.1 136.8} 139.6] 139.6} 139.3) 140.3) 139.2] 137.7 

Nondurables less food and beverages. . 132.1 138.1 138.8} 142.1 142.9} 142.2} 142.0) 141.7/ 146.1 150.2; 160.2} 149.4; 151.5} 149.7) 147.2 
Apparel 131.6 130.1 126.4 130.5 133.1 132.3 129.0 125.9 127.9 131.0 131.8 130.9 127.3 123.6 124.0 
Nondurables less tood, beverages, 

ENG FADD ALSI emcucteenxcsvan-apandonte ow aneaceteteaxe nce 137.0 147.2 150.2 153.2 153.1 152.5 153.9 155.0 159.3 165.7 165.2 164.4 169.6 168.7 164.6 

EDU OS acre ra tess rep ekocannsencavee te pteensers sar smeagtaeweys 127.3 126.0 125.7 126.1 126.3 126.4 126.3 126.0 125.6 125.8 126.0 126.2 125.9 125.6 125.2 

MSOTNIC OS erercsoventasuusevasnh tas ansunashaxanecepnveyrancyaestesecancee 181.0 185.3 186.3 186.6 186.7 187.1 187.2 187.9 188.5 189.2 189.4 189.8 191.2 192.2 192.8 
Rent of shelter? 170.1 174.9] 175.6] 175.8] 176.1] 176.3} 176.5} 177.3) 178.0] 178.7| 178.9| 179.2} 179.9} 180.6} 181.1 
Transporatation services... 185.4 187.9} 187.4) 187.3; 189.0} 189.8} 189.9} 190.2) 190.8) 191.8) 192.0) 192.4) 192.6) 193.0) 193.8 
OUON SCLVICS  scnsescsascosccvsswoverdsnvncseussncsmssecensysae 213.7 219.6} 220.3 220.9) 221.6 222.3 222.9) 223.8 223.7 224.0) 224.2 224.6 224.7 225.9) 227.3 

Special indexes: 

ANIROMISIOSS 1OOGse-c ccrassisvexsceosseececencasectaeasensd 159.5 163.1 163.7 164.7 165.0 165.1 165.1 165.4 166.4 168.0 168.2 168.3 169.5 169.6 169.2 
All items less shelter 155.0 158.1 158.6} 159.7} 160.1 160.1 160.1 160.3} 161.3} 162.8) 163.0) 163.1 164.3) 164.3) 163.9 
All items less medical care.... 155.8 159.2} 159.7) 160.7) 161.0} 161.1 161.1 161.4} 162.3} 163.6} 163.8} 164.0) 165.0) 165.1 164.9 
Commodities less food... 132.0 134.6 134.8 136.7 137.2 137.0 136.8 136.5 138.2 141.0 141.0 140.7 141.7 140.6 139.1 
Nondurables less food.... 134.1 140.0 140.7 143.8 144.6 144.0 143.8 143.6 146.8 151.7 151.7 150.9 152.9 151.2 148.9 
Nondurables less food and apparel... nee 138.7 148.4 151.2 154.0 153.8 153.4 154.7 155.8 159.8 165.7 165.3 164.5 169.4 168.7 164.9 
CACTUS as scsscctinonsesaheccanr¥aarcieoetsomnenenise 146.5 151.3] 151.7] 153.6] 154.3) 154.0] 154.0) 154.2} 156.0} 158.8) 158.9) 158.8) 159.9) 159.4) 158.3 
Services less rent of shelter® 170.7} 174.1] 175.0] 175.5} 175.4] 175.8) 175.9] 176.41 176.9] 177.4] 177.7] 178.2] 180.2] 181.3) 181.9 
Services less medical care services... 175.4 179.5| 180.4 180.7} 180.8) 181.1 181.2 181.9) 182.4 183.1 183.3} 183.7 185.1 186.0) 186.6 

102.1 106.1 ‘alas 1134 111.4 111.0 112.1 112.5 116.7 122.9 121.0 1215 130.9 130.1 125.7 
All items less energy... 167.6 171.1] 171.1] 171.8) 172.4) 172.6) 172.5) 172.8) 173.3) 174.1) 174.5) 1746) 174.6) 174.9) 175.3 

All items less food and energy..........--. 169.6 173.1 173.1 173.9 174.5 174.7 174.5 174.8 175:3 176.2 176.7 176.7 176.6 176.8 177.2 
Commodities less food and energy. 142.7 144.3} 143.3} 145.0} 145.7} 145.4) 144.6) 144.1) 144.6) 145.6) 146.4) 146.0) 145.0| 144.5) 144.2 

Energy commodities 92.3 100.3} 106.8} 109.7} 109.4] 109.1 112.1 113.1 120.4] 132.0) 128.3) 128.3) 139.1 135.4) 127.7 
SOrviceS lOSS CNELGY.....:2-ssecenceseeeecsrereneeeenese 187.7 192.6 193.2 193.4 194.0 194.4 194.7 195.5 196.2 196.9 197.1 197.5 198.0 198.8 199.5 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1999 2000 1999 2000 
ule! July ] Aug. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | July | Aug. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. 
UIS. City AVEFAGS...<.00.2cccccccosssvecerecdeneeeerseronasesseneses M 166.7} 167.1] 171 2) 171.3} 172.3} 172.6] 172.7] 163.3] 163.8] 167.9] 168.1) 169.1} 169.3) 169.2 
Region and area size” 

Northeast Urban......ccsacsessscssssensecnssssscecssessnecneesenssnncesenessanses M 173.4 174.1] 178.4] 178.2| 178.8] 179.6] 179.7| 170.2} 170.9] 175.3) 175.3) 175.8] 176.6} 176.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...............-csssssssseesestseeesseee M 174.5| 175.1; 179.1] 179.0] 179.6] 180.4| 180.7) 170.3] 171.0} 175.0) 175.0} 175.5) 176.4) 176.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to HP500 OG0pR Meret reer M 103.9] 104.3] 107.4| 107.3} 107.6] 108.1] 107.8} 103.4 103.8} 107.0) 106.9} 107.2} 107.6} 107.3 

MdichcSeh unions See. ee, Pa M 162.9] 163.2} 166.9] 167.4] 169.5 168.7) 168.1| 159.1| 159.4) 163.2} 163.8] 166.1} 165.0) 164.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...............csccsssseseeseseeeeenee M 164.6] 164.8; 168.2} 169.0] 171.2] 170.3] 169.9] 159.9] 160.2} 163.6) 164.5} 166.8) 165.7| 165.2 
Size BIC—50,000 to 1,500,0009 oo cccccsccssssssenseseeeee M 103.9] 104.2| 106.8] 106.9] 108.3] 107.6] 107.0| 103.8) 104.0) 106.9} 107.0] 108.6] 107.6) 106.8 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............-.4 M 157.2| 157.7| 161.3] 161.4] 163.1] 163.1; 162.4) 155.4] 156.1; 159.9) 160.0) 161.7) 161.6) 160.9 

South uirbeanceeserenecastecen wetpatve axe sce seceeny ode seusssnaancesvenes M 162.2| 162.6) 166.6] 166.6] 167.4] 167.9} 167.9} 160.1| 160.6} 164.9) 164.9) 165.7) 166.2) 166.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000................seceesceeseesseeeseeeeeeee M 161.4] 161.9] 166.1] 166.1) 167.1| 167.8; 167.8} 158.9} 159.5) 163.7| 163.7; 164.9) 165.6) 165.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Nee See ee ie: «| M 104.3] 104.4) 107.1) 107.1 107.6| 107.7| 107.7} 103.9! 104.0} 106.9) 107.0} 107.4; 107.6] 107.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............++ M 162.6] 163.7) 166.7| 167.0] 166.9} 167.6} 167.7| 163.0} 164.1; 167.6) 167.9; 168.0) 168.5) 168.6 

Westin iter cs casctessece tase nfafves gucraictaswuusaneresnancsaeecseupinac cosy M 168.9] 169.5} 173.7} 173.9] 174.3} 175.2} 175.8} 164.7} 165.3) 169.4; 169.6) 169.9} 170.7) 171.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............cccesceeeseeseerseeeeeeeees M 169.9) 170.5} 175.1} 175.4) 175.7| 176.7| 177.6] 164.0} 164.7; 169.0; 169.3) 169.6) 170.6) 171.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° eo i Te M 104.9} 105.2) 107.2} 107.3} 107.6} 108.1 108.3} 104.7) 105.1 107.1| 107.1} 107.4) 107.9} 108.0 

Size classes: 

M 151.1] 151.6] 155.2] 155.4) 156.3} 156.7} 156.9} 149.6] 150.1) 153.7| 154.0] 155.0} 155.3) 155.3 

M 104.2} 104.5} 107.1) 107.1} 107.7} 107.8} 107.7 103.9 104.1} 106.9) 107.0} 107.6} 107.6) 107.3 

M 162.4] 163.1] 166.7} 166.8) 167.4) 167.7; 167.6 161.3] 162.1} 166.0} 166.1) 166.8; 166.9) 166.7 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI.............cccseeseeeeeeeeeeed M 169.4} 169.3} 171.7) 173.5} 175.8} 174.4) 173.5} 163.4) 163.5) 166.1| 167.9) 170.2} 168.7| 167.8 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA............:0006e4 M 165.8; 166.3) 170.6) 171.1} 170.9) 171.7] 172.2) 159.2) 159.8] 163.9; 164.4) 164.2) 164.9) 165.2 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 177.2; 177.6) 181.2} 181.3} 181.9} 182.7] 183.0) 172.5) 173.2] 176.6) 176.9) 177.4) 1782) 178.4 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—NH—ME-CT...............6665 1 Wes - -| 181.6 -| 183.2 -| 173.3 - -| 180.5 -| 182.2 - 

Cleveland =Akiiony OW. £5, ie. eeies kaa tate retsten ce eawe sss 1 162.8 - -| 166.4 -| 168.1 -) 154.9 =f -| 158.9 -| 160.4 - 

Dadlas=Ft) WOR TAs aces aces senses once ade: an etenaticeaatd 1 158.3 - -| 163.2 -| 166.2 -| 158.0 -| -| 163.1 -| 166.2 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" .........scsseseseeee 1 104.6 = -| 106.7 -| 108.4 -| 104.3 -| -| 106.6 -| 108.2 - 

PA OR, Pits s sacar saab aihe taceoat es vcecactn stent daeteertics sneaee 2 -| 165.9} 169.8 -| 171.41 -| 171.9 - 163.2| 167.2 -| 168.7 -| 169.4 

Detroit=AnnArbor—Filit, Mivsactsccsencccevreeesnenscovscewanstnrene 2 -| 164.2; 168.1 -| 170.8 -| 170.0 -| 158.7} 162.8 -| 165.6 -| 164.4 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX......::::cssssseeesereeereeeeed 2 -| 148.9) 152.7 -| 154.0 -| 154.3 -| 147.9) 151.3 -| 153.0 -| 153.0 

Mianit=Ft, aunerdale Rie. or. vaienswcacveddomengddausneasnnensxccstt 2 -| 162.3) 166.9 —| 168.0 -| 168.4 -| 160.0} 164.5 -| 165.7 —| 165.7 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD.... 2 =| 173.1) 175.7 -| 176.4 -| 177.4 -| 172.6) 175.7 -| 176.0 -| 177.0 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA. 2 177.7 

Seattle-T acoma—Bremerton, WA 2 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder-Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


most other goods 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
WO Oxiireccscnecsnsteass seetecntctrcrnececattcececeeaeincasecrevcoersstreoest 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 
Percentichang@iecer:ccrmcccccusceemencessons seat nesaseaee 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 PX 
Food and beverages: 
WO Xererccccsemeccen ce neceseccarenenc aces Ussacuane-cesusarvecespenstiee a 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 
PELCONE CHANGE sacenae ceceeneac-cchteasentontee vests acs estees 3.6 1.4 241 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2:2 
Housing: 
WO Xcorree cette cap nciesiop sasvpcarevestecasectsasssesecseostxccstsce teat 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 
Percent change ssrccccssscccct-ccomectesseocsesras-cnseasewet 4.0 2.9 2ali 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 
Apparel: 
MiG Xerererencerantenscesa ane encecperers ss tan ateuhaccneeeeratonscteoes 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 
Percent CNANGEC:. svtssncvsscxcssccsvesssssestesavovssczapceeeeeaees 3.7 2.0 1.4 -.2 -1.0 —.2 9 ci -1.3 
Transportation: 
WINGO Xe rian cceevsseetvansec cance cclvas ec suasnctestsests sey cousposdiavans sos 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 
Percent: CNANGC!....s.saccenances ccercnmenete cause carmen oc went 2.7 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 
Medical care: 
WGOXiersrsscrsserrecen econ rererctce:teeerte emironercercrrrcsaceas 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 
PercentiChanQe Recessscccascvnuccccectissvcscses receosene -coans 8.7 7.4 5.9 48 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 
Other goods and services: 
WAG OX eesectceetsenee os nncdicesnvecsdvecesastteterdoeccvevssecckdes#ivaceatd 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 
PeKCemtiChan GOrencsresusretneeticcnskenctasssssece<enesescess TASS) 6.8 5:2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 yi / 8.7 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
Wah ex aeeeere reser op cetera cussone te cca cavseeenetiossstoad 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 
41 2.9 2.8 (ass) 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


992= 10) 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Grouping =I T T T 
1998 1999 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
hn —t -— _ 
Finished gOOdS...........-sscsssssseeetseescersnen| 130.7 133.0| 133.7] 134.7| 135.1] 134.9| 1349] 134.7] 136.0] 1368] 136.7) 137.5] 1384) 138.3] 138.1 
Finished consumer goods... se 1289 1320! 1332| 1346| 134.5] 1343] 134.3] 133.9] 1357| 136.7] 1365) 1376) 1388] 138.6/ 138.5 
Finished consumer f00dS.......--.---e---8++= 134.3 135.1| 1359] 136.7| 1358| 135.4| 135.6] 135.0] 136.0] 136.0] 137.3| 138.0) 137.3) 137.4) 136.9 


Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods 


Nondurable goods less food.. 
Durable goods.........-..--.- 
Capital equipment 


126.4 130.5] 131.9) 133.5] 133.7] 133.6] 133.6) 133.3| 135.4] 136.8] 136.0} 137.2 139.2 | 139.0] 139.0 
122.2 1279! 130.4] 132.8) 131.5] 131.6] 131.7| 131.4] 1343] 1364] 135.3) 136.9 139.9] 139.7 | 139.9 
132.9 133.0| 131.6 | 131.2] 134.9] 1346| 1344] 134.1 133.9| 133.8] 133.9) 134.0] 133.6} 133.2] 132.7 
137.6 137.6 | 136.9| 136.7] 138.5} 138.3] 138.3] 138.4] 1385] 1385] 138.5] 138.7 138.5 | 138.6] 138.4 


Intermediate materials, 


supplies, and components..........-.++++++«4 123.0 123.2 124.6), 25:3, || 25,0 125.2 125.4 125.9 126.9 127.8 128.0 128.3 129.7 130.1 129.9 
Materials and components 
fOr MANUFACtUTING........-2-2ceseeeeeeeeceserereeeeteee 126.1 1246 125.0) 125.4] 1259] 1259] 1259] 1264] 127.0] 127.6] 1282| 1284| 1286] 129.0] 128.6 
Materials for food manufacturing............- 123.2 120.8 | 121.1 122.0) 1222] 1209] 1182) 117.6] 117.5} 1181 119.6 | 120.6| 120.7) 120.5] 119.1 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 126.7 124.9 125:5 126.5 127.7 127.8 128.2 128.6 129.7 131.3 132.3 133.2 133.9 135.0 134.2 
Materials for durable manufacturing........J 128.0 125.1 126.2 126.2 126.5 126.7 127.2 128.6 129.6 129.7 130.0 129.6 129.3 129.3 129.1 
Components for manufacturing.........-.-.-.4 125.9 125.7 | 125.6] 125.7] 125.7] 125.7| 1258] 125.9] 125.9} 126.0) 126.1 126.0 | 126.1 126.2 | 126.2 
Materials and components 
FON CONISULICUON see renter sereacenceraancacny 146.8 148.9] 150.4] 149.6) 149.1 149.4| 149.8) 150.4} 150.8] 151.3) 151.6) 151.1 150.9] 150.5] 150.3 
Processed fuels and lubricants............-.++-| 81.1 84.6 90.0 92.5 89.3 90.2 90.6 91.5 94.8 97.4 95.7 96.7 | 103.2 103.9 104.6 
CORPAIN OTS. ratettedssnwanerecmoeetcedecccanataracerecesterer 140.8 142.5 143.6 145.7 146.3 146.5 146.5 147.2 147.2 148.1 151.6 152.8 153.3 153.3 153.1 
SUPPHOS ve oessecctenreseccocsstisnnentdnsanssnesnorierereoned 134.8 134.2 134.2 134.4 134.8 135.0 135.1 135.2 135.6 | 136.0 136.4 136.6 137.1 137.3 136.9 
Crude materials for further 
PFOCESSING...........sscseecesssrnresenenenerceenecse 96.8 98.2 103.1 107.3 104.0 109.2 103.5 105.8 110.3 112.9 111.3 115.4 121.9 120.8 119.2 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs..... 4 103:9 98.7 | 100.1 100.1 98.8 99.5 96.9 96.5 97.6| 101.4| 1034{ 1046] 101.8 99.4 95.4 
Crude nonfood materials............-::-2:e+04 88.4 94.3 101.5 108.3 103.8 111.9 104.3 108.3 115.1) 116.7 112.7 118.6 131.4 131.1 131.2 
Special groupings: | 
Finished goods, excluding foods................ 129.5 132.3] 133.0] 134.0] 1347] 134.7] 134.6| 1345] 1359] 1369] 1364] 137.2] 1386} 1384] 1384 
Finished energy goods............ 75:1 78.8 83.5 85.8 83.5 83.6 83.6 83.8 87.5 90.9 89.2 91.5 97.0 96.2 96.3 


Finished goods less energy...... 
Finished consumer goods less energy......, 


141.1 143.0) 142.5] 143.1 144.2} 144.0| 1440] 143.6) 1443] 1443) 144.6 | 145.0 1446 | 144.7) 144.5 
142.5 145.2 144.9] 1458] 1466] 1463] 1464/ 1458| 146.7| 1467) 147.2 147.6 | 147.1 147.2 147.0 


Finished goods less food and energy......-.. 143.7 146.1 145.2 145.7 147.5 147.4 147.4 147.0 147.5 147.5 147.5 147.8 147.5 147.5 147.4 
Finished consumer goods less food 
ITALY co rss evi nvns avevesssecvercveennastnenssteavesd 147.7 151.7] 150.7| 151.7] 153.6] 1534] 15384] 1528] 153.6] 153.6] 153.5] 153.8] 1534] 153.5) 153.4 
Consumer nondurable goods less food | 
EN ORY sss oe eaieveoneseresoneoncioncan de 159.1 166.3 | 165.7| 167.9) 168.1 168.2 | 168.2)| 167.3| 169.0 169.1 168.9 | 169.4 169.0 169.4 169.8 
Intermediate materials less foods 
PUI NOBUS. oso ecsccop es corned ndndnonnaddsdapnvcrsnvonsanst 123.4 123.9] 125.4} 1260] 125.7] 126.0| 126.2 126.8 | 127.8| 1288)| 1289] 129.2 1307} 131.0 131.0 
Intermediate foods and feeds.. a nue THT 110.9] 111.8] 1124) 111.6} 109.7) 109.3} 110.0 111.0] 111.9] 113.2 113.8] 112.7] 7102 
Intermediate energy goods...... 5 80.8 84.6 89.6 92.1 89.0 89.9 90.3 91.2 94.5 97.1 95.4 96.5} 102.9} 103.6} 104.3 
Intermediate goods less energy...........- 132.4 131.7 | 182:3 | 18253) 182.9) 133.0} 138.0 133.5 | 133.9 134.5 | 135.1 135.2 135.5] 135.7 135.3 
Intermediate materials less foods 
NOON GV cracearecackyescet care everenservizcsntsaerssad 133.5 133.1 133.7 | 133.9} 1342) 1344] 1346) 135.1 135.5 | 136.1 136.6 | 136.7 136.9 | 137.2 137.0 
Crude energy materials.........cccccesecseeeesees 68.6 78.5 87.3 95.4 88.7 98.9 87.9 92.0; 100.2 102.5 97.9) 105.8 122.9 123.4 124.2 
Crude materials less CN@rgy..........-.e0e004 113.6 107.9} 109.4} 110.0] 109.8} 110.5] 109.5 110.2 111.5) 1141 115.1 115.8 113.3 | 110.9} 107.4 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........! 142.1 135.2 136.8 | 139.1 141.7 142.6 | 146.0 149.8) 151.3] 1509] 149.2 148.5 146.8 | 144.2 142.3 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sic anise Annuai average 1999 2000 
1998 | 1999 | Aug. | Sept.; Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June/| July | Aug. 
— | Total mining industries.........ccsessessseseensee 70.8 78.0 84.7 91.5 87.7 95.1 86.7 89.5 95.8 98.9 95.7} 100.0} 113.8) 1148} 115.4 
10 Metal mining 73.2 70.3 69.3 70.4 76.3 73.4 72.6 73.9 75.3 73.3 71.8 71.7 73.7 72.8 72.8 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).... 89.5 87.3 86.9 85.9 86.0 86.1 85.4 85.3 84.7 84.8 85.9 86.0 85.0 85.4 83.5 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).. 68.3 78.5 87.6 96.9 91.2 | 101.6 90.4 94.2] 102.6] 107.0] 102.7] 108.3} 127.1] 1283) 129.6 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, except fUCIS....... cece 132.2 134.0 | 134.2] 134.3] 134.4] 134.4] 134.4] 135.0] 135.3] 135.7] 136.7] 137.5] 136.8] 138.4] 137.9 
— | Total manufacturing industries... 126.2 128.3} 129.0] 129.7] 130.2] 130.3) 130.5] 130.8] 132.2] 132.9] 132.6] 133.4] 134.0] 133.6] 133.4 
20 Food and kindred products.. 126.3 126.3 | 126.8] 1275] 127.5} 127.1 126.7 | 126.7 | 127.2] 127.4) 128.1 129.1 129.1 129.3 | 128.2 
21 Tobacco manufactures. 243.1 325.7| 316.5) 344.5] 344.4] 344.5) 345.0] 329.4] 3486] 347.3] 341.8) 347.1] 342.2] 3423] 350.5 
22 Textile mill products. 118.6 116.3] 116.0} 115.9] 1161] 1159] 1161] 1162] 1164] 1165] 1165] 1163) 1162] 1168] 116.8 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 124.8 125.3) 125.5] 125.6| 125.6] 125.4] 125.3] 125.2] 125.2] 125.6] 125.7] 1256] 125.5] 1258] 125.6 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture. 157.0 161.8 | 166.9) 163.1] 160.0) 159.6] 160.6] 161.4] 161.6) 162.1} 161.7] 159.0} 1584] 157.2) 155.8 
25 Furniture and fixtures... a 139.7 141.3} 141.6] 141.8} 142.0] 142.0} 142.1 142.4 142.5] 143.0] 143.2} 143.3) 143.5] 143.7] 143.6 
26 Paper and allied products... eaerrceere 136.2 136.4] 137.3! 138.7] 139.9] 140.2] 140.4] 141.0] 141.5} 143.2] 145.4] 1469] 147.2] 147.3] 147.3 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 174.0 177.6 | 177.7| 178.1 | 1786] 179.1 | 179.2) 180.4] 180.8) 181.1} 182.0) 181.7} 182.9) 183.0] 183.1 
28 Chemicals and allied products............::.04 148.7 149.7| 150.0} 151.0] 152.8] 153.0} 152.9] 1536] 154.5] 155.2) 155.5] 156.9) 157.1} 158.0} 157.5 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 66.3 76.8 85.3 90.2 87.0 89.5 91.8 94.0} 104.1] 111.0) 1056] 111.4] 1180] 1126) 112.8 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.1 122.2] 1225] 1228] 1229] 123.3] 1234] 123.5] 1235] 123.5] 123.7] 123.3} 123.9) 124.8) 125.0 
31 Leather and leather products... 137.1 136.5 | 136.7| 136.9] 137.0] 137.0] 137.0] 137.5] 137.5] 137.4} 137.6] 137.5] 137.4] 137.5) 138.0 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...) 129.3 132.6 | 133.1 | 133.2] 133.6) 133.7] 133.5] 134.4] 134.6] 134.7] 135.0] 134.8] 134.9] 134.9) 134.6 
33 Primary metal industries..............2:cccceeeeeeeee 120.9 115.8 | 115.7] 116.4 117.1 117.1 117.4| 1186] 1195] 120.0} 120.3] 120.5} 120.1 119.9} 120.1 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipMent.........-.:eeeeseeeeee 128.7 129.1} 129.1 | 129.2} 129.4) 1296] 129.7) 129.9] 130.0} 130.3} 130.4) 130.3] 130.3] 130.3) 130.4 
35 Machinery, except electrical............:ccc:cssesees 117.7 TAZ A225) A 7A 117.1 117.1 117.0 | 117.1 17.35) 417-4) VAZAT AAG ANTS ANS | aS 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies. 110.4 109.5| 109.5] 109.2/ 109.1] 109.1} 108.9] 108.7] 1086] 1086] 1086} 1086] 1086 | 108.6} 108.1 
37 Transportation as 133.6 134.5| 132.9] 132.6] 136.7] 136.2] 136.2) 136.3] 1365) 1364] 136.5] 136.1] 136.0) 136.0] 135.6 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS..........:::eceeeeees 126.0 125.7 | 125.0] 124.9| 125.2] 125.3] 1256] 126.0] 126.2) 126.0] 126.0} 1263] 1265] 126.5 | 126.6 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)........:sececsesesececeesesees 129.7 130.3} 130.1] 130.0] 130.4] 130.2] 130.5] 130.7] 131.1} 130.8] 130.9] 131.3] 131.3) 131.0} 131.1 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)............:.0 111.6 114.8} 115.1 115.8 | 1155] 115.5] 115.8) 1165] 117.0) 118.1 118.2} 1188] 1194] 1188] 120.1 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 132.3 135.3| 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... 105.6 113.0] 117.2} 117.38] 116.7] 116.7] 1161] 1164] 117.0) 1178] 1186] 119.8] 123.2] 124.8} 128.1 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100) 124.5 130.8 | 131.7] 131.8] 133.1 133.4| 134.2] 141.0} 141.6) 144.3] 145.4] 1496] 147.5| 147.6] 148.3 
ipelines, except natural gas (12/92 102.5 | 102.5 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
a ———————————_——————————————————————————— 
Index 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
= T 
Finished goods 
TO tal erceceacre-ceuscctesctntesceccttncossusee-tomtaantarsitrercenetsermecenereny 121.7 123.2 A2BT\ ot 120.0 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 
Foods 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 
ENGIGY ieee cemerrecersceae secs secs nertac maton rcneretreas 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 fon 78.8 
Other LeeusrsasitPor inser crepe cae 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
COMpOoneMns 

114.4 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 1257 125.6 123.0 123.2 

115.3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 

85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 

121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 

101.2 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.1 96.8 98.2 

105.5 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 

Energy. 80.4 78.8 76.7 72.1 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 
Other... 97.5 94.2 94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
teres SO aa ee 


sitc 1999 2000 
ae Industry 
vie Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug 
[7 i 1k Te 
O} Food andi live animal... ..ccsccseassecssassaveoscdecenesessnsresse 87.6 86.6 86.4 86.3 85.6 86.3 86.9 86.8 87.5 88.3 87.5 85.8 83.2 


01 Meat and meat preparations 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations........... 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 97.8 94.3 96.6 94.3 91.2 90.9 89.0 88.6 90.6 90.1 87.8 91.2 88.5 


2) Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS...........scscseseseseeed 76.5 (ier 78.1 77.8 78.9 80.0 82.2 83.2 84.2 85.2 84.4 82.9 82.5 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits 
24| Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper 
26| Textile fibers and their waste 


27 93.0 93.3 93.1 93.8 94.1 94.3 94.0 93.5 93.0 93.0 93.3 93.3 93.1 
28 73.0 73.5 75.1 77.3 78.4 80.0 80.7 80.9 80.4 79.6 78.2 78.0 78.8 

3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............1 113.8 | 116.3} 119.5 | 121.4) 126.6} 129.5) 1385) 1524 137.2 142.3 | 1449] 151.3) 147.7 
32) Coal; COKe}aNG' DrIQUEHOS iawn, cscccecnteecsensteencereretonseecenet 98.3 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.5 96.1 96.1 96.1 94.7 94.5 93.8 93.8 93.1 


33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 126.4 128.6 131.3 133.4 140.1 143.6 159.6 179.2 152.0 163.1 168.2 178.4 172.5 
4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and WaXES............00+0+44 77.1 78.8 81.9 79.0 78.0 75.8 74.3 70.8 71.6 70.1 67.1 64.6 63.2 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. aa 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...... = 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.8} 100.3] 100.2} 100.4} 100.2 99.9 | 100.0 99.7} 100.4} 100.3 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 
57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).............. 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 


59 Chemical materials and products, 0.6.5. ..........:cccccc0 99.3 99.2 98.9 98.8 99.1 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 99.2 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.3 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.3 98.3 99.0 99.7 99.9| 100.1 100.4} 100.6] 101.0 
621 ee Rubber Manufactures, |N:O:S! x. .erccc.cevesorcermnerv eee cencvsatant 105.8) 106.9} 1082] 1082) 1085] 104.7|) 103.7} 1036}; 103.7] 1046} 104.4] 1048} 104.7 

64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
BING DODCI DORN | siascaceitvence lopeinanecvneruacanaxmievansaateed 85.4 86.3 87.2 87.6 87.2 87.6 87.8 88.4 89.1 90.5 89.8 90.2 90.3 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .. 
68 Nonferrous metals 


7| Machinery and transport equipment... 


71 Power generating machinery and equipment 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............4 105.8; 105.9} 106.0} 106.1 104.7] 106.2} 106.3] 106.1 106.2 | 106.2 | 106.5 106.5 | 106.5 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 
75 Computer equipment and office machines 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment 
TEN esFROAG VOINCIOS. 558i oes det etede avin crane sn ceasseonerstcvened 102.3) 102.4} 103.1 103.1 103.1 103.5} 1036} 1040) 103.9} 103.9} 1039] 103.9] 103.9 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 


instruMeNtS ANd APPArAtUS...........cceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 105.4/} 105.4) 105.5}; 1056] 105.3 105.2 | 105.4} 105.7] 105.7} 105.7} 105.8) 106.4) 106.4 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC 1999 2000 
Industry - 
Rev..3 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. 
= + + +— 1 
0| Food and live animals...............-csssscscsessesssesesssersnenes 92.0] 91.5] 91.0} 924] 947] 937 93.6} 93.1 94.0 92.3] 91.3 91.4) 91.6 


96.7 99.4 98.4 97.7 98.4 97.8 98.2 99.1 100.2 | 100.2 99.1 98.1 98.9 


01 Meat and meat preparations. 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


aquatic invertebrates............... meri UhOSsOii|) atOGel 105.0] 107.5] 1068] 106.8) 107.9] 108.0} 111.0} 109.6} 109.1 110:5 | Jie 


05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.........., 102.6) 101.6 96.5 97.2} 103.6} 102.0) 102.1 101.2 | 100.7 96.8 95.7 97.2 97.5 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
tHOPO Oli Resndece occas «cap cakes ae sxc su vee disp <s Sze ep ean 63.2 61.4 62.0 66.0 70.6 67.2 64.7 61.0 61.1 59.8 59.5 56.8 55.8 
1| Beverages and tobacco.............-...ssseeseeeeeeeceeeneereeees 1112) 1122 194.5) 1445 | 1120) 1412) 110-4) ate |g 0 112.5} 1145 
11 BOVOlAGOSaccccse scepensse oss vapsssiceenranentnnenatosepencs ccna ULO Lf mhOOel 108.5} 1085} 108.7] 107.9} 1082} 108.5 108.7} 109.4; 110.1 109.4 | 111.7 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.............esceeese 92.7 91.7 90.8 90.3 92.2 93.6 94.7 94.3 93.8 91.9 90.7 90.7 89.6 
DAI PCOMGANG' WOOGs atesacaahccrecsarcsccencbcccycuretcdusvenneespvereovornaeegeaen 128.9) 420.7 1— 116.7 | 1974.9 | 198-7) A177 | F170) TSS 76] 112.9} 110.1 107.0} 102.1 
25} Pulp and waste paper............... eect collie 66.0 63.9 66.8 68.2 70.5 72.0 724 75.1 77.0 80.1 80.7 81.4 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap..... Per 93.8 94.3 98.4 98.0 99.0 101.4 105.7 104.0 101.7 99.6 100.7 101.3 102.2 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.S. ............-+ 105.0-}. 111.1 112.1 106.5 111.9 121.1 124.3 111.9 110.1 106.7 92.7 101.8} 1013 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| SATA 126.5 128.0 134.7 141.2 145.2 165.7 165.4 148.5 154.3 172.0 170.4 171.2 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 115.9 125.7 127.4 132.6 141.4 146.1 167.9 166.6 147.1 154.2 171.0 168.2 168.1 
34} Gas, natural and ManufactUred.........ccsecsecerersessessseeeerey 134.1 142.2) 1414.1 161.5 |. 150.2} 147.8| 161.4] 1705 171.5 | 167.5 195.4.) 203.4 2121 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .... 90.4 91.3 91.8 92.1 92.0 92.2 92.7 92.8 93.4 94.3 94.1 95.5 95.5 
52] Inorganic chemicals al) BO: 86.6 87.2 87.7 88.0 88.3 89.0 88.8 89.8 90.7 91.5 92.5 92.6 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials..............:::e 90.5 90.2 90.6 91.4 89.7 88.9 89.3 88.4 88.0; 87.4 86.1 87.6 89.1 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 96.3 97.0 97.4 97.8 97.3 98.2 98.2 97.3 97.3 97.3 96.8 97.5 97.3 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.. 91.8 92.3 91.8 92.3 90.2 89.6 89.6 89.7 89.4 89.9 89.6 89.9 89.3 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)...........-. 1? 293.1 93.8 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 93.0 93.9 93.9 94.0 94.3 95.5 95.4 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).............-++-4 76.1 77.9 78.9 79.4 79.7 79.3 79.0 80.4 80.3 80.8 80.8 81.5 80.9 


59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.5. «1.0... 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.4 99.5 100.0 101.6 100.6 100.0 100.9 99.7 100.2 100.3 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 92.4 92.6 93.3 93.9 93.9 94.5 95.5 98.0 | 97.5 97.1 97.6 98.0 98.8 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ........sseseesesesescseeseeeeeseen| 94.5 95.0 94.9 94.4 94.4 92.7 92.8 92.3 | 924] 925 91.8 92.1 91.9 

64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, } | | 
and paperboard 83.5 83.7 84.4 87.4 86.2 866; 869| 87.1) 888 89.6 89.1 89.5 89.4 


| 

| 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.@.S. ..............-.----| 100.9 101.1 101.2 101.6 101.2 100.8 101.2} 100.8 100.9 100.7 100.5 100.9 101.0 
68 Nonferrous metals. 89.9 91.1 94.8 95.4 95.6 98.9 104.4 115.1 
69 Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. ........ 95.6 95.8 95.6 95.9 95.9 95.7 96.1 96.1 95.9 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.7 


N 


Machinery and transport equipment 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.6 | 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 97.2 97.6 97.8 98.2 97.8 97.7 97.9 97.3 97.1 97.0 96.1 96.7 96.6 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
GAG MSCHING PGMS, Fo... copsevsvsrsenrcnesancosiavess 
75| Computer equipment and office machines. 
76| ~Telecommunications and sound recording and 


ior) 
© 
N 
© 
© 
@ 
@ 
© 
ror) 
for) 
© 
ro>) 
0 
© 
a 


97.3 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.0 97.0 96.7 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.2 96.7 96.4 
61.8 61.6 61.4 61.4 61.7 61.5 61.4 61.0 60.5 60.2 60.0 59.9 59.9 


reproducing apparatus and equipment...........cceeeee 87.0 87.1 86.0 85.9 85.6 85.2 85.2 84.9 84.5 84.7 84.6 84.2 84.2 
77| ~— Electrical machinery and equipment............c:escceeeeseee 82.1 82.5 82.6 82.2 82.1 82.4 82.2 82.2 83.0 83.5 83.3 82.9 82.8 
FB) ROAM VENICGS 5 ic: testracecersrvrssvesevarniaonvadessdaseccudessessacteadeay 102.4} 102.2) 1024] 1024) 1023] 1024] 1026] 1026) 102.7) 102.7/ 1028] 102.8) 102.7 
I FAWN snare cae cece cas enta txts cinanafanaeeteseruaneeeaniaeaerLa Teele 100.6} 100.8; 100.8] 1008} 100.8} 100.8) 100.9} 100.7) 100.5) 100.7/ 100.3} 100.9] 101.0 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANC ODUCAl GOGOS) 11:0:8..-cccvecscnecescccusonsnssdceccasessaicdteins 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100} 
———————— SSS 
1999 2000 
Category 
Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
AL EXCOMMODIMIES. cccccse.caccnecreutensccresenctesctsteccccstocte 94.7 94.8 95.1 95.3 95.2 95.4 95.8 96.3 96.2 96.4 96.3 96.3 96.0 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............:ssscccesessesseed 87.9 87.6 87.4 86.7 86.0 86.3 87.2 87.1 87.8 88.3 87.1 85.1 82.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages....... 86.9 86.7 86.4 85.6 84.9 85.4 86.0 86.2 87.1 87.7 86.2 84.0 81.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 99.5 98.2 99.7 99.2 99.5 98.3 100.9 97.8 97.0 96.6 98.1 97.9 99.7 
Industrial supplies and materials..............ccc00ceees 89.0 89.5 90.4 91.1 91.7 92.1 93.6 95.2 94.6 95.2 95.2 95.6 95.4 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 76.3 76.6 TKS 76.6 76.7 75.2 76.9 EE 78.2 78.2 78.2 779 80.3 
Fuels‘and lubnicanitsrccr-.ssteeredeectasnccanspesescasnanessc 110.5) 111.8) 114.4] 115.9) 120.4] 122.7} 131.3] 143.6] 127.8} 132.9] 135.6] 141.2] 137.9 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 87.0 87.5 88.3 89.1 89.3 89.7 90.4 91.0 91.9 92.1 91.9 91.9 91.6 
Selected building materials... cceeeeeeteteeeee ed 88.4 87.4 87.8 87.7 88.6 89.2 89.5 90.1 90.4 90.0 89.9 89.6 90.5 
(CHETSETNG (oe%o SESE ASE: cS PE Rae SR os ee 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.0 96.1 96.0 96.0 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 98.0 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.9 99.2 99.0 99.5 
Nonelectrical Machinery. ..........ccescesesesseeeseeeeeeeeee 92.6 92.4 92.4 92.5 92.1 92.1 91.9 91.8 91.9 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................! 103.2 | 103.3) 104.0] 103.9] 103.8] 103.9] 103.8} 1042] 104.2) 104.2] 104.1 104.4 | 104.4 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................., 102.0 101.9 102.2 102.2 102.4} 102.4|) 102.5 102.3} 102.4) 102.4 102.3 102.4 102.4 
Nondurables, manufactured..........:.:cssceeseeeeeeeeeee| 102.0) 102.1 102.4} 102.5} 102.9} 102.8} 1026] 102.4] 102.3) 102.4| 102.1 102.3 | 102.3 
Durabies, manufactured. ..........cs0ssscessocsssseseaenees 100.8) 100.7) 100.8) 100.9} 100.8) 101.0} 101.4} 101.0] 101.3) 101.3) 101.3] 101.5] 101.4 
Agricultural COMMOGItIES..............ssccreseeeeeceeeeeeens 84.7 84.6 84.5 83.7 83.1 83.2 84.0 84.4 85.1 85.6 84.4 82.6 80.9 
Nonagricultural commodities............... 95.8 95.9 96.3 96.6 96.6 96.8 97.2 97.6 97.4 97.7 97.6 97.8 97.7 
SS EEE ———EEEEEEEE EE SE ee ee ee ee ee a a a a the ee 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1999 2000 
Category = 

Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. May | June | July | Aug. 
ALL COMMODITIES. ...0.02....ccccecescscscsscsssonnenssnsasesnenees 94.3 95.2 95.4 96.2| 96.8 97.2 99.2 99.3 97.9 98.3 99.6 99.6 99.8 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. ...........ssssesecseeeeeeeeeey 92.5 92.3 91.6 93.0 94.8 93.6 93.3 92.5 93.3 91.9 91.1 91.1 91.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 87.7 87.6 86.1 87.2 89.8 88.4 87.6 86.6 86.7 85.2 84.1 83.7 83.2 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 105.0 104.9 106.3 108.2 107.7 107.2 108.1 108.3 110.8 109.8 109.7 110.5 113.4 
Industrial supplies and materials.............2.csccsseeeee4 99.9) 103.1 104.3] 106.9| 109.4] 111.0] 1186] 1198] 1143] 115.9] 121.8] 121.7] 122.4 
Fuels and lGDriCanntSicccccoxsccusctcrtrecevexevanverencerseen) si VOnvalien 12O.0l/p L2Gut 134.3| 140.7] 144.2| 164.7] 163.7] 147.7| 153.3] 170.6| 169.0] 170.0 
Petroleum and petroleum products.............000++ 115.6| 125.2] 127.3| 132.5] 140.9| 145.8) 167.5) 166.2] 147.4| 154.0| 170.4] 167.7| 167.8 
Paper and paper base StOCKS........::cssseeeeessereereees 76.9 78.4 78.5 81.8 81.2 82.1 82.8 83.1 85.6 86.8 87.0 87.5 87.6 

Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials..........:c:ssccsessessesseseseeseeeees 86.9 87.7 88.3 88.8 89.1 89.2 89.7 90.4 91.2 92.1 91.7 92.7 92.8 
Selected building Materials. .......cccsssseeseerneeeeed 118.9 113.4 110.0 108.3 Vit 110.5 110.1 112.1 111.9 109.1 105.0 103.4 100.2 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 89.0 89.7 93.0 94.4 94.8 97.4 100.3 107.1 104.3 102.0 105.0 106.5 109.5 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............-J 86.7 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.4 87.2 88.0 87.6 87.8 87.8 87.0 87.7 87.5 
Capital GOOdS eo eve as nape nans ee eucews ce emasvrngne sacavepeaxas 81.9 82.0 81.9 81.8 81.7 81.7 81.6 81.3 81.4 81.2 80.9 80.9 80.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........). 91.2 91.6 91.7 91.8 91.1 91.8 91.8 92.1 93.9 94.2 94.3 94.1 93.7 
Nonelectrical MAChiNePy.........e:ccceeeeeeeeeeeeey 78.7 78.8 78.6 78.5 78.4 78.3 78.2 77.9 Tha TS 7A wa oe | 77.0 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................+] 101.9] 101.9} 102.0 102.0 102.0 102.1 102.2 102.2 102.3 102.6 102.7 102.9 102.7 

} | 

Consumer goods, excluding automotive................., 97.4 97.7 97.5 97.6 97.5 97.5 97.4 97.1 97.1| 97.0 96.5 96.8 96.8 
Nondurables, manufactured. ..........ccc:ccccesseeeesseeeeeee 100.3 100.8 100.5 100.7 100.6 100.4 100.4 100.3 100.3 100.1 99.5 99.8 100.0 
Durables, manufactured............ 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.8 93.5 93.4 93.4 93.2 93.4 93.2 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods... 99.1 99.9} 100.0 98.8 99.8) 101.5} 102.0} 100.1 100.3 99.7 98.0 99.5 99.2 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1998 
Category 1999 2000 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
= ah eee 

Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100).............ccseseeceseeeeeeeed 87.4 88.0 86.2 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 88.5 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100) 95.2 92.7 92.8 92.7 91.7 91.7 92.8 92.6 
Air passenger fares (U.S, Carriers)...........cccccceeeeeeeeee 103.1 104.5 112.3 114.2 106.8 107.3 113.3 115.5 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carrie€rs).....c.cccccsceceseseereeend 101.1 98.9 106.3 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 109.1 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUN)...........cscecseeseesesssesceees 133.7 148.0 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1997 1998 1999 2000 
iH) Wl IV | ll ll IV I ll il ] IV I ll 
7 =a T 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........cccsceseseeeseeseseseseees 107.3 108.3 108.5 109.7 110.0 110.6 111.6 112.6 112.8 114.2 116.3 116.7 118.6 
Compensation pernhOur.s...ccsc.sssc2.»-caesevcrvecvccovesassed 112.3 113.5 115.3} 117.4 118.5 120.0 121.4) 123.0 124.5 126.1 127.3 | 128.4 130.4 
Real compensation per NOur...............c0ccccseeeeseeeeeees 99.8 100.4 101.5 102.9 | 103.8 104.7 105.5 106.4 | 106.9 107.6 107.8 | 107.7 108.5 
Unitilabor COStS ee csccscsnmiencstinucccssateesssrecsacsevasrsesse| 104.7 || 104.83) 106:3)| 106.7) 10727) 108/5)| 108.89) 109:3)|' 110:4))) 11054) 109-53) 1110:00)) 911010 
Unitinonlabor payMentS: <.5.<.c.01-cc-<occascccrsacancccssseeaseas 118.0 118.5 116.8 116.4 115.1 114.6 114.6 115.1 114.1 114.3 116.8 118.2 120.2 
bmiplicitipricerdeflatons.-:2.c.c-s--00es -tasescacresccss.-coseevecss 109.6 109.9 110.2 110.3 110.5 110.7 TION Aaa das 111.9 112.2 113.0 113.7 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS.............cccssescesessessesseseees 107.1 108.0 108.1 109.3 109.8 110.3 1.2 112.0 112.1 113.6 115.8 116.3 118.0 
Compensation per NOUul.1::<....5.:.-s.sc2secdaede+eceaseeseasce 112.0 113.0 114.7 116.4] 117.9 119.4 | 120.8 122.1 123.6 125.2 126.5 | 127.8 129.4 
Real compensation per hOur..............ccccsseesceceeeseeees 99.5} 100.0} 101.0} 102.3} 103.2] 104.2) 1049] 105.7} 106.1 106.8 | 107.2} 107.2 | 107.7 
UR AD OT COStSisseccencsenvitenecnomtteertneseesstesee-eeeureees| O04 104.701) 1064 106.5 | 107.5} 108.3} 108.5] 109.0) 110.2) 110.3) 109.3) 109.8 | 109.7 
UnitinonlabonpayMemtSons.c.cecserec.<-ccserevlssesssdereoe TISSh 119'SH ATZBN AAS ATGSS AIS:84)" TASS 116 7a. ATS 7a 1164 118.6} 120.1 122.1 
implicit price: deflator dies... <c.s<ncoddsceescccuascecverdeceseaces 109.7 110.1 110.4] 110.5 110.7 111.0 111.2 111.8 112.2 112.4] 112.7 113.6 114.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOVEeS...........cceeseeeeeeeseeseeeees 109.3 110.8 111.6 112.3 113.4| 1149] 115.8 117.1 118.2 119.7 121.5 122.3 123.8 
Gompensation | per NOUN: «s0<-<ccseccssecscncssepwercssneaccect 111.1 112.1 113.7 115.2 116.6 118.0 119.3 120.9 122.4 | 124.0 125.3 126.1 127.8 
Real compensation per NOur.................cccssssesseccoones 98.7 99.2 | 100.1 101.2 | 102.1 103.0} 103.7} 104.6] 105.1 105.8 | 106.1 105.8 | 106.3 
Total unit costs... 101.6} 101.1 101.5} 102.0} 102.3] 102.1 102.6} 102.5} 103.0) 103.2) 103.0) 103.1 103.4 

Unit labor costs...... 101.6} 101.2) 101.9} 102.6] 102.8} 102.7} 103.0) 103.2) 103.5) 103.6} 103.1 103.1 103.2 

Unit nonlabor costs... | 101.4] 100.8] 100.4) 100.5] 100.9} 100.2} 101.6} 100.7] 101.4) 102.1 102.5} 103.3) 103.8 
WMI LORS Ss cetcc ova cocestearec nese cvoncedacuccacsstecto nest daciseasieeararen 155.3 | 160.3} 156.5] 150.4] 147.2] 151.4) 1445] 149.7| 147.5] 143.3] 145.7} 150.9] 155.7 
UnitinonlaboripayMeMmts: oo. 2-cdeersescccsessebvsccsss-ussesxeecia” V1Ou8 116.0 114.7 113.2 112.7 113.3 112.5 113.2 113.2 112.6 113.5 115.4 117.0 
Implicit price deflator.isc.s---: wes cccnbsssox-essheverensnenetes 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.2} 106.2) 106.5| 106.7; 106.6) 106.6} 107.2] 107.8 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS..........:..scescecceseesceeeeseeecees 116.3 118.7 120.1 121.3] 122.7 125.1 126.8 | 128.9 130.4 131.9 | 135.1 137.7 139.5 
Compensation per NOUl, .........0.2:.00s.csesercncssnsnsecnsre 110.5} 111.5] 113.3] 1152] 1166) 118.1 119.4} 120.7} 122.4] 124.1 125.5|) 127:0)||_ 128:0 
Real compensation per NOUF..............ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 98.1 98.6 99.8} 101.2} 102.1 103.0| 103.7) 104.4) 105.1 105.9 | 106.4} 106.5] 106.5 
Unit labor costs 95.0 93.9 94.4 95.0 95.1 94.4 94.1 93.6 93.8 94.1 92.9 92.2 91.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersONS..............c0eeeeeseeeseseneees 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3} 100.0; 102.0) 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services..............:e:eeeeee 110.4 1114.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5} 100.3 99.7/ 100.0! 100.5} 100.1 
Multifactor productivity.........:.sseseeeeeeseeererereeeeeees 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0} 101.1; 102.6 
ROT oft tocar eraser Gee ertet ns oeen cr oeco acoso ececmeceacees | URS 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 100.0} 105.2; 110.6 
Inputs: 
Bab Orsi PUtisccctorsnssavcurscteceeccsncecanvanmaennsecepernrspamensip steer 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0; 100.0! 103.7} 106.4 
Galpital SOrViCOS ceca cgenerannvecencctszernesstauc 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0| 100.0} 104.7; 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input... «| 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3; 100.0) 104.0} 107.7 
Capital per hour of all PerSONS..........:sceseereeeeene nee 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6; 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persONS...........22.:cccseeeeeeeeeeeeey 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0} 101.7} 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services...............0ccs:seeee 120.1 118.3 105.7 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8 100.3 99.9 100.0 100.2 99.8 
Muhifactor productivityrcn.<.cccccces.stsarrnecstneussneserseee 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6; 100.0} 100.9| 102.4 
(OT) roll eeequrnebeat este a een eee oe aomeomeecueoGeangm reread | Caer 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8; 100.0 105.1 110.6 
Inputs: 
TEARS NE oan ce svete spacer ncn stan consebarvecter are seacccseenaeetones 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 100.0} 103.8) 106.6 
CApIAlSOIVICOS:. cena cnscascsstenecasaceiisnenaatseeaduasnaied 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9| 100.0} 104.9} 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2/ 100.0! 104.2) 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persSOns.............ecsceeeseeseeneereeed 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: | 
Output per hour of all persOns............c.ccseseeeeeeeeeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0; 100.0} 101.9} 105.0) 109.0); 112.8) 117.1 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services..............2:::ceeeeees 124.3 116.5 100.9} 101.6 97.5 100.0 101.1 104.0 105.0 104.5 105.6 106.5 
Multifactor productivity: 2.2 cect ccc snce-ucucy-csonancnestan Wah 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0; 100.4; 102.6) 105.0; 106.1 109.8; 113.2 
CVRD orp peas teers -acctcanstrewestacendaoaaaynwsasdaswbses <neccenmsiim GOGO: 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4; 100.0] 103.3} 108.7; 113.4) 116.9] 123.5) 130.7 
Inputs: 
Hours:0f alli DOrSOns iii ssscarencsssvencasensery wwoxcuneivucordeshnanxcen 92.0 104.2 107.5 104.8 100.4 100.0 101.4; 103.6; 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.2 
Capital SOIVICES: cvs anne setveres ce sanee diene svaransmierosericuns dh 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9; 100.0} 102.2; 104.5} 108.0; 111.9) 116.9} 122.8 
ERGT GY zentatetentecmssctrecses cost cncateturatsssenestteceerssseaaeseer=es §1.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0; 103.7) 107.3; 109.5; 107.0} 103.9} 109.2 
INOR ENGI OY MALS ANS cecsscrvcecscrvacveceqssorsavsccaveossssecutyatss} 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6] 100.0} 105.7) 111.3} 112.8] 120.4) 120.4) 127.2 
Purchased business SerViCeS...........:sssesesessesseseeseeeees 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0 103.0 105.1 110.0 108.9 114.2 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs... 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0} 100.0} 102.9} 106.0); 107.9) 110.2) 112.5} 115.5 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1992 = 100] 
Ce se Se Ce ce 
Item Ris 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Business | | 
Output per hour of all persons.............ccccscssesseseseeeeseeeee 48.8 67.0 80.4 93.9 95.2 96.3 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.6 110.5 114.0 
Gompensationiperhours...sc..cescat.nccssosutecce casscesseree 13.7 23.5 54.2 85.8 90.7 95.0; 102.5} 104.5} 106.7} 110.1 113.3] 119.3) 125.2 
Real compensation per NOur..............cccccececeeeeeeeeeees 60.0 78.9 89.5 95.9 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7 100.4 104.3) 107.3 
Unit AbOn i COStS« o seesrscxecsvsesce 28.0 35.1 67.4 91.3 95.3 98.7; 101.9} 102.6) 104.1 104.5} 105.3) 107.9] 109.9 
Unit nonlabor payments.. sive 25.2 31.6 61.5 91.8 93.9 97.0} 102.5} 106.4; 109.4) 113.3) 117.1 115.2\ tS 
Implicit price deflator. <<<. s<0.sescsceececcasccecacecscacceacuese 27.0 33.9 65.2 91.5 94.8 98.1 102.2} 104.0} 106.0; 107.7; 109.7; 110.6) 111.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PersONs.......cccsseseseeeeseseseeteecees 51.9 68.9 82.0 94.2 95.3 96.4 100.5} 101.8; 102.8) 105.4) 107.3} 110.2} 113.4 
Compensation per hour........... 14.3 23.7 54.6 85.8 90.5 95.0| 102.2} 104.3) 106.6} 109.8} 112.9) 118.6) 124.4 
Real compensation per hour.. 62.8 79.5 90.0 95.9 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.5 100.0 103.8; 106.5 
Unit labor costs...........: cee 27.5 34.4 66.5 91.1 95.0 98.5| 101.7} 102.5} 103.7} 104.2} 105.1 107.7} 109.7 
Unit nonlabor payments.............:....006+ Bae 24.6 31.3 60.5 91.3 93.6 97.1 103.0 106.9} 110.4) 113.5 118.0 116.3) 116.8 
implicit price: deflatorc22-: <<. .<tesdacetsss0<cspdasasscacech sen: 26.5 33.3 64.3 91.2 94.5 98.0} 102.2); 104.1 106.1 107.6] 109.8; 110.8) 112.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMPloyeeS.........eeeeeeeeeseeeeeeened 55.4 70.4 81.1 94.6 95.4 97.6; 100.8 103.2 104.3 107.6 110.2 114.2 119.2 
Compensation per hour.............. 15.6 25.3 56.4 86.2 90.8 95.2} 102.1 104.3) 106.2) 109.1 112.0} 117.4) 123.2 
Real compensation per hour.. 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.3 96.6 97.8 99.6 99.5 98.9 98.8 99.3) 102.7) 105.5 
Total unit costs............000 26.8 34.8 68.4 92.0 95.9 98.8} 101.0} 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.4) 102.2} 102.9 
UTE AD OT COSTS os secosectSestasccones seiessvesscise eubsvcnseaschscates 28.1 35.9 69.6 91.1 95.2 97.5} 101.3} 101.0} 101.9} 101.4) 101.6} 102.8) 103.4 
Uinitinonlabor COStSsz--crtety..cp.tasact tnceeascepet ons percece-etenstoas 23.3 31.9 65.1 94.6 98.0} 102.1 100.2} 101.3} 102.2} 100.6; 100.8); 100.8) 101.7 
Wit DIOP soe ease ccna cee cevete es scenes stetovaucn ctpadevasexyaysasanars 4) 50:2 44.4 68.8 97.3 94.3 93.0} 113.2}; 131.7} 139.0} 152.2} 156.7} 148.3) 146.5 
Unitinonlabor payMentSixs...cscstsstces.vs-acestitscsscrerockeoe 30.2 35.1 66.0 95.3 97.1 99.7} 103.5); 109.0} 111.6) 113.8) 115.0) 112.9) 113.1 
Hniplicit’priGe GeNator cccescccsese:consusucnescsceeconcenscuareers 28.8 35.6 68.4 92.5 95.8 98.3} 102.1 103.7) 105.1 105.5} 106.1 106.1 106.6 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS..........ccceescesseteeeeeeneeenee 41.9 54.3 70.3 90.5 92.9 95.0 102.0 105.2 109.3} 113.1 117.6 123.9} 131.6 
COMPENSATION | PON NOUN cose seca00-c cas nnsaceawecssicssassesseen% 14.9 23.7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6) 102.7) 105.6} 107.9} 109.3) 111.4) 117.3) 123.2 
Real compensation per NOur..............scseecseeeseeeeeeenes 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.8 96.6 98.1 100.2 100.8 100.4 99.0 98.8 102.6} 105.5 
RON ADON COStS errs ccrtncsccccaracs canneacsvanepacedeaneast en evpieens 35.5 43.7 79.1 95.8 97.7| 100.6; 100.7} 100.4 98.7 96.6 94.8 94.6 93.6 
Unit nonlabor payments............:cccsseeccessesenereseeeee| 26.8 29.4 80.2 95.4 99.6 98.9; 101.0; 102.9) 107.2) 110.1 109.7} 104.6 - 
Implicit price deflator 30.2 34.9 79.8 95.5 98.9 99.6; 100.9) 101.9} 103.9} 104.9} 103.9] 100.7 - 


— Data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987 = 100] 
Industry SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Mining 
COpPer OFS......-.-:.eceeeeeeeneeeeeeeteeeeerrerseneeereseeed 102 109.2 106.6 102°7 100.5 115.2 118.1 126.0 te 116.5 118.9 117.5 
Gold and silver ores..........--. 104 101.5 113.3 122.3 127.4 141.6 159.8 160.8 144.2 138.3 159.0 186.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining...........--....+++-4 122 111.7 117.3 118.7 122.4 133.0 141.2 148.1 155.9 168.0 176.6 187.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gaS..........---:ee 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9| 102.1 105.9) 112.4 119.4) 123.9) 125.2) 128.7 
Crushed and broken Stone.......-...:..sseeeeerensereeees 142 101.3 98.7 102.2 99.8 105.0 103.6 108.7 105.4 107.2 114.0 111.9 
Manufacturing 

Meat Products...........scccncoecsersrnssstsecassannvecsnncens 201 100.1 99.2 97.1 99.6 104.6 104.3 101.2 102.3 97.4 103.2 = 
Dairy PrOGUCts.. o.oo cssessccsuccouicveatsenssensisesrrawanned 202 108.4 107.7 107.3 108.3 111.4 109.6 111.8 116.4 116.0 119.5 $3 
Preserved fruits and vegetables...................0-4 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2 100.5 106.8] 107.6 109.1 109.2 111.8 - 
Grain mill products aan 204 101.3 107.6 105.4 104.9 107.8 109.2 108.4 115.4 108.0 118.7 - 
BAKGry DYOGUCIS.|.<.scxsncegressarrassitevubsowimssanvervened 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.3 = 
Sugar and confectionery products..............::ss00+ 206 99.5 101.8 103.2 102.0 99.8 104.5 106.2 108.3 113.8 117.1 - 
EAtSTaN GOS ecencrancevenneas,s ctesoncassieusme sects vasenen 207 108.9 116.4 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6 111.8 120.3 110.1 120.0 - 
BEVELAGES eccases nsteueceve deve cons avers inonewensnenenstn orm 208 106.0 112.7 117.7 120.5 127.6 127.0 130.8 134.3 135.7 136.3 - 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products...........-| 209 107.0 99.3 99.3} 101.6] 101.6} 105.3) 101.0) 103.1 109.2} 103.9 - 
Cigarettes cere ccstins ereteamters sas ctscesscxcnmonteancen ose 211 101.2} 109.0) 113.2} 107.6) 111.6} 106.5} 126.6} 1429) 147.2) 147.2 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON............-....2e-eeeee4 221 99.6 99.8 103.1 111.2 110.3 117.8 122.1 134.0 137.3 130.9 = 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade...............:++++ 222 99.2 106.3) 111.3 116.2) 126.2 131.7) 142.5 145.3 147.6 161.9 - 
Narrow fabric lS. <5 coc. cnne aun anetrnett camsvesenenen sean 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6 41239 111.4 120.1 118.9 126.3 107.7 - 
Knitting mills 225 96.3 108.0 107.5 114.1 119.5 128.1 134.3 138.6 150.5 150.2 - 
Textile finishing, except WOOI............:.:eeeeeeeeeeeeee 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.0 - 
AVPEIS ANG TUGS ncernccsanccasavanctsamcpem -Reentur eames 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8 100.2 100.3 - 
Yamiand threaGimills.:.c.<-isee.ss-0.s-acnaceshoneapmenear 228 102.1 104.2 110.2 111.4 119.6 126.6 130.7 137.4 147.4 1555 - 
Miscellaneous textile QOOdS.............-.-.::sesseeeeeeed 229 101.6} 109.1 109.2; 104.6; 106.5} 110.4) 1185) 123.7) 123.1 117.9 - 
Men's and boys' Suits and Coats.............::00 eee 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 97.4) 130.3 - 
Men's and boys! furnishingS.............-:2ceeeereeeeeees 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4 109.1 108.4 111.7 123.4 134.7 152.4 - 
Women's and misses’ Outerweal..........-...-.6e0ee--4 233 101.4 96.8; 104.1 104.3} 109.4) 121.8) 127.4; 135.5} 141.6) 151.5 - 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 105.4 94.6; 102.1 113.6} 117.4 124.5) 138.0 161.3 174.5 196.3 - 
Hats, Caps, ANG/MiIllIMGTY.......-eoccscececccvecnesaosecnad 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 wie 84.3 82.2 83.5 - 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............-, 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 105.5 116.8 120.1 105.2 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9 100.7 107.5 108.5 107.8 109.2 105.6 117.0 - 
LOGON G repre seseerteessenc tones teoacncrnaimndentacsne Hel 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0 85.4 71.9 - 
Sawmills and planing mills nee 242 100.7 99.6 99.8; 102.6) 108.1 101.9} 103.3} 110.2; 115.6) 117.5 - 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.8 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.9 - 
WiOOdCOMANIONS 62 .1-cnreaedtacveowsaseserpuoneraesiesanrest 244 103.1 108.8 111.2 113.1 109.4 100.1 100.9 106.1 106.7 106.6 - 
Wood buildings and mobile homes..................06 245 97.8 98.8) 103.1 103.0; 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7; 101.1 - 
Miscellaneous wood products...........-...eceeeeeeeeeed 249 95.9 102.4); 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8 115.4 114.4 123.1 - 
HOUSEROIGULMUNO re anns dns seve: cevsescracentaetsvarnaisey 251 99.4} 102.0} 104.5) 107.1 110.5} 110.6) 112.5; 116.9} 121.6) 121.8 - 
OPCS IUMMUIO: 5, i275 ccc5es occanavvaessavecrsesasecveaseersel 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2) 100.5) 101.1 106.4; 117.9 - 
Public building and related furniture..................6 253 109.6 113.7 119.8 120.2 140.6 161.0 157.4 173.3 181.5 186.5 - 
Parton anid TUCS... icc scccenssscnescxtaectscorsdaneson 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0 102.7 107.4 98.9 101.2 97.5 121.4 - 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures................ee0 259 103.6 101.9 103.5 102.1 99.5 103.6 104.7 110.0 113.2 102.2 - 
Pulp mills fr 261 99.6 107.4 116.7 128.3 137.3 122.5 128.9 131.9 132.6 104.4 - 
PO UAB races sasascendevarstencts dkannenriecrvasctetssaveav) 262 103.9 103.6 102.3 99.2 103.3 102.4 110.2 118.6 111.6 107.0 - 
PAPO OO Al GiMGs: cccesvarsroantasarsexenedvavcesosennavxvvel 263 105.5 101.9 100.6 101.4 104.4 108.4 114.9 119.5 118.0 124.2 - 
Paperboard containers and DOX@S............:cceeeneee 265 99.7} 101.5} 101.3) 103.4] 105.2) 107.9} 108.4 105.1 106.3) 110.1 - 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6 101.4 105.3 105.5 107.9 110.6 113.3 113.6 121.7 - 
Newspapers.. 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 - 
Periodicals... 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 - 
BODKS ti ave tusunsvancarnsenispusvasusatvaapienexeceees 273 99.1 94.1 96.6 100.8 97.7 103.5 103.0 101.6 99.3 102.2 - 
Miscellaneous publishing 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6} 114.5 - 
Commercial printing SCTE PCCEE COLRCEUSLUPEEE CCE ACE 275 100.0 101.1 102.5 102.0 108.0 106.9 106.5 107.2 108.3 109.2 - 
Manifold DuSIN@SS OFS. .csviscsescesscccostesessacnecesed 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 78.9 - 
GGGUING GANGS: wn sraguesdvericesniecxaiionsecusniuentasentve 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2 - 
Blankbooks and bookbinding. 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7; 105.4) 108.7} 114.5) 115.3 - 
Printing trade services.......... 279 99.9} 94.3) 99.3} 100.6} 112.0} 115.3) 111.0] 116.7| 126.2] 124.2 - 
Industrial inorganic chemicals. apdraenentencidsscctena tan 281 105.7} 104.3} 106.8; 109.7} 109.7} 105.6} 102.3} 109.3} 110.1 116.1 2 
Plastics materials and synthetics................:c20004 282 98.8 99.7} 100.9} 100.0} 107.5} 112.0} 125.3) 128.3) 125.3] 133.8 - 
DRUGS cravdus catvcnseucndcn cnaavartexeuen uensystanercabesanccs 283 101.0} 102.8) 103.8} 104.5 99.5 99.9} 104.9} 108.7) 112.1 112.6 - 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet oods............cees 284 102.0} 100.6; 103.8) 105.3] 104.4) 108.7} 111.2) 118.6] 120.9] 130.4 - 
Paints and allied products...........:ccsesseeeeeeeses 285 101.4) 103.3) 106.3) 104.3) 102.9) 1088) 116.7) 118.0) 125.6 1272 - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987 = 100} 
a EE EE DEES EERE EERE EERIE EERE EERE EERE EeenEEEEEEE peel 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Industrial organic chemicals.....................000e20000 286 109.9 110.4 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0 112.9| © - 
AgriculturalichemicalS:.<<-c-cxccesecrcvesqsaevanaececescos 287 103.7} 104.3) 104.7 99.5 99.5} 103.8} 105.0} 108.5} 110.0) 120.4 - 
Miscellaneous chemical products.................00+6. 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8 107.1 105.7 107.8} 110.1 120.2 - 
POTOLUMINENNING: .v.cee-n-ccccessoncrermeaceacetstereesess 291 105.3) 109.6} 109.2) 106.6] 111.3} 120.1 123.8| 132.3} 142.0} 149.2 - 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..:...............] 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4 108.0 104.9 111.2 113.1 120.8 - 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products 299 98.4 101.9 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 97.2 - 
Tires and inner tubes.............2...ccceceeeeeeee aH 301 102.9} 103.8} 103.0) 102.4] 107.8) 116.5) 124.1 131.1 138.8; 148.5 = 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7 102.7 104.6 107.4 112.5 - 
Fabricated rubber products, n.@.C...............45 306 104.2 105.5 109.0 109.9 115.2 123.1 119.1 121.5 121.0 125.4 - 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c..... 308 100.5) 101.8) 105.7; 108.2} 114.4) 116.7) 120.7) 120.9) 124.7) 130.1 - 
Footwear, OxCept nubbOmecey.ccsiccssnseeneeavevienstac ad 314 101.3) 101.1 101.1 94.4} 104.2) 105.2} 113.0) 117.1 126.1 129.5 - 
WUQGAGE: Stevi n= Seen edieectnsvodensivevatuberecncpaaeoavarey 316 93.7; 104.8; 106.2} 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 110.6) 136.4 - 
Handbags and personal leather goods................ 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7 111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.2 109.7 - 
PIAL GIASS- ooo cao ack asset deat sant Meee nares sarerese 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6] 101.5) 107.6 - 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown............... 322 100.6 100.2 104.8 102.3 108.9 108.7 112.9 115.7 121.4 128.2 - 
Products of purchased glass...............:::sss00eeeee+ 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7; 101.5) 106.2} 105.9) 106.1 122.0) 125.3 - 
CoementanyorauliGer -.nsd.csesressxe-en-ceusee cudeeewentese 324 103.2; 110.2) 112.4) 108.3) 115.1 119.9] 125.6] 124.3) 128.7} 133.1 - 
Structural (Clay PrOdUCtSssxce-c-scdesensecces ncceecesecees 325 98.8} 103.1 109.6} 109.8; 111.4) 106.8) 114.0) 112.6) 119.6] 116.1 - 
Pottery and related products...............:s:seeeeeeeeee| 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3) 108.4; 109.3) 119.3) 116.1 - 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 100.8 102.4 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.3 109.2 - 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95:5 95.4 94.0) 104.3 104.5 106.3; 107.8) 110.4) 112.7 - 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6 108.0 109.6 107.8; 117.1 133.5 142.4 142.7 155.1 160.9 - 
ron ‘and ‘steel foOndies x... <<:20se..---n2vesasee-ceee=eeey 332 104.0 105.4 106.1 104.5 107.2 112.1 113.0 112.7 116.2 IVAW - 
Primary nonferrous metals..............::::eeseeeeeeeeees 333 107.8] 106.1 102.3) 110.7} 101.9} 107.9} 105.3} 111.0} 110.8} 116.0 - 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing.............-:ssseeeeeees 335 95.5 93.6 O27 91.0 96.0 98.3} 101.2 99.2} 104.0) 112.3 - 
Nonferrous foundries (castingS)..............66ceeeeeee 336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6; 103.6 108.5 H24 117.8} 122.3 126.4 - 
Miscellaneous primary metal products.............---, 339 106.6} 105.0) 113.7) 109.1 114.5} 111.3} 134.5) 152.2} 149.6) 140.9 - 
Metal cans and shipping containers... 341 106.5 108.5 117.6 122.9 127.8 132.3 140.9 144.2 155.2 160.8 - 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware... 342 97.8 101.7 97.3 96.8 100.1 104.0 109.2 111.3 118.2 113.1 - 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 103.7} 101.5) 102.6} 102.0} 98.4; 102.0) 109.1 109.2} 118.6] 127.2 - 
Fabricated structural metal products.................+ 344 100.4 96.9 98.8 100.0 103.9 104.8; 107.7 105.8 106.5 110.0 - 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc.................J 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9} 102.3} 104.4; 107.2} 109.7) 110.2} 151.3 - 
Metal forgings and stampingS..............--.ss0eeee-++ 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9} 103.7} 108.7) 108.5} 109.3) 113.6} 120.2 - 
MetaliS@nVviCeS10:6:C:tec-n. ean cnce es catnspnneosmaevessnees 347 108.3}; 102.4; 104.7 99.4) 111.6) 120.6] 123.0) 127.7) 128.4) 123.5 - 
Ordnance and accessories, 0.€.C........-..:0eceeeee eee 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 100.5 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.............! 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.4; 101.1 102.0} 103.2} 106.6} 108.3] 106.2 - 
Eginesiang turbines ie cere... can cecneccensrc-cnccseancsaee 351 106.8} 110.7} 106.5} 105.8) 103.3) 109.2) 122.3) 1227) 136.6} 134.2 - 
Farm and garden machinery............-.:22sceeeeeeeeee 352 106.3} 110.7} 116.5) 112.9] 113.9} 1186) 125.0) 134.7} 137.2) 141.0 - 
Construction and related machinery..............++.++4 353 106.5 108.3} 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2 TAT LT 122.1 123.3 131.8 - 
Metalworking Machinery..........<.-..2ceseseeeeeeeeereees 354 101.0 103.5; 101.1 96.4 104.3) 107.4 109.9 114.8) 114.9 118.6 - 
Special industry machinery..............s2e:ceeeeeeeeeeee 355 104.6] 108.3} 107.5); 108.3) 106.0} 113.6) 121.2} 132.3) 134.0; 130.1 - 
General industrial machinery............-..2222ess0eeeee 356 105.9} 101.5} 101.5; 101.6} 101.6) 104.8) 106.7} 109.0} 109.4; 110.1 - 
Refrigeration and service machinery..........-.....-++ 358 102.1 106.0; 103.6; 100.7; 104.9) 108.6) 110.7) 112.7) 114.7) 114.8 - 
Industrial machinery, N.€.C..........0202eceeeeeeeeeeeee ees 359 106.5) 107.1 107.3} 109.0} 117.0} 118.5) 1274] 138.8} 141.4] 129.7 - 
Electric distribution equipment.................22-e220++ 361 105.4) 105.0} 106.3) 106.5} 119.6) 122.2) 131.8} 143.0} 143.9) 143.9 - 
Electrical industrial apparatuS..............2222-eeeeeeee 362 104.6) 107.4) 107.7) 107.1 117.1 132.9] 134.9} 150.8) 154.3) 163.9 - 
Household applianCes...v-c..0...-..necnscneaenensre seen 363 103.0} 104.7) 105.8) 106.5} 115.0) 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 127.4) 138.1 - 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment................. 364 101.9 100.2 99.9 97.5) 105.7 107.8 113.4 113.7 116.9 121.4 - 
Communications equipment...............:se:eeseeeeeees 366 110.5} 107.2} 121.4) 124.5} 146.7; 150.3) 166.0) 170.9) 190.3) 221.0 - 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6 101.3 108.2 110.5 114.1 123.1 124.6 - 
Motor vehicles and equipment.............-...+ ‘ 371 103.2} 103.3) 102.4 96.6) 104.2} 106.2} 108.8) 106.7| 107.2) 116.5 - 
Aircraft and parts............02cese00 372 100.6 98.2 98.9} 108.2; 112.4; 115.2} 109.6] 107.8; 113.0} 114.0 - 
Ship and boat building and repairing.. " 373 99.4 97.6| 103.7 96.3] 102.7} 106.2} 103.8 98.0 99.2} 104.3 - 
Railroad equipment....................- 374 113.5} 135.3] 141.1 146.9; 147.9) 151.0) 152.5} 150.0) 148.3) 183.2 - 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts....... eee 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8} 108.4) 130.9} 125.1 120.3} 125.5} 120.5 - 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts............-.-. 376 104.1 110.6) 116.5) 110.5) 1105) 122.1 118.9) 121.0) 129.4] 126.6 - 
Search and navigation equipment........-..-...+1 381 104.8) 105.8) 112.7 118.9) 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5; 142.2 148.9 . 
Measuring and controlling devices... 382 103.9} 102.1 107.0) 113.9) 121.0) 125.2} 135.0) 147.8) 151.9) 144.3 - 
Medical instruments and supplies... 4 384 105.2 107.9} 116.9) .118.7 123.5 127.3 126.7 131.5 139.8 146.3 - 
Ophthalmic goods..........-...:+-+-++++ =e 385 112.6] 123.3) 121.2) 1254 144.5) 157.8) 160.6) 167.2) 188.2) 202.6 - 
Photographic equipment & supplies...........-.--..-++ 386 105.6 113.0 107.8 110.2 116.4 126.9 132.7 129.5 128.7 121.6 - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(i967 = 10) 


Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
te 1— ah all 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware..........-....0+ 391 100.1 102.9} ~99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2 102.6 117.2 - 
Musical/instrume@ntserccnc<n-s0c--0s. 00s esccaseosessseer ce 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 83.9 - 
Toys and sporting goods.................+++ 394 104.8} 106.0} 108.1 109.7} 104.9] 114.2} 109.7; 113.6} 119.9] 139.6 - 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies... 395 108.3] 112.9} 118.2 116.8; 111.3) 111.6} 129.9) 135.2} 144.1 127.7 - 
Costume jewelry and notions........... fod 396 102.0 93.8 105.3 106.7 110.8 115.8 129.0 143.7 142.2 119.1 - 
Miscellaneous manufactures...............-seeeeeeeeeeee 399 102.1 100.9) 106.5 109.2 109.5 107.7 106.1 108.1 112.8 109.3 - 
Transportation 

i : 132.4) 130.1 

Trucking, except local LOFT Cees eee ac Sees «h 4213 105.2} 109.3} 111.1 116.9) 123.4] 126.6) 129.5) 125.4) 130.9 32 30 

; : 109. 
U.S. postal service at RE Sake, i nkie mae 431 99.9 99.7} 104.0} 103.7) 104.5) 107.1 106.6; 106.5} 104.7) 108.3 09.5 
Air transportation UE reels Sieh rate he 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.7) 1086) 111.6) 111.1 108.5 

Utilities 
Telephone COMMUNICATIONS...........-ceeeeeeeeeeeeeee eed 481 106.2 111.6) 113.3 119.8 127.7 135.5 142.2 148.1 159.5 160.9 pig led 
Radio and television broadcasting.............-......+5 483 103.1 106.2} 104.9) 106.1 108.3; 106.7) 110.1 109.6) 105.8); 101.1 100.8 
Cable and other pay TV services... 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 86.7 85.6 86.7 84.4 87.6 88.0 
Electric utilities. zs 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7) 110.1 113.4 115.2) 120.6] 126.8) 135.0) 150.5) 146.5) 157.2 
Gas Otilesiesc. cs seaes se wenaneckamsenss chescerstvaneiseress 492,3 (pt.) 108.3} 111.2} 105.8} 109.6) 111.1 121.8} 125.6] 137.1 158.6) 145.9) 153.4 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........| 521 101.0 99.1 103.6] 101.3! 105.4) 110.5} 118.3) 117.6) 121.7} 122.2 133.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores..............:0::008 523 102.8) 101.7 106.0 99.4) 106.5 114.7} 130.2 135.3 140.2 143.8 166.0 
FAP AWATE STORES woop co-ree wcnih ae -eaus cascaasccqevvecurseres 525 108.6} 115.2} 110.5} 102.5) 107.2} 105.8) 112.7; 108.5) 112.1 411.2) . 12533 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... . 526 106.7; 103.4 83.9 88.5; 100.4| 106.6 116.6; 117.2 136.6 128.1 136.1 
Departmentistoresincc no. nssaueeanesecerenceeerserencnery 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2} 100.9} 105.7 108.6) 110.9; 118.4) 123.5) 129.4 
| 
Marlety StoreSiceneensecetiescexartcs nn sacnceesnerenra satire’ 533 101.9} 124.4) 151.2} 154.2} 167.7) 184.7| 190.1; 203.2) 229.2) 247.6) 262.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.... 539 100.8) 109.8 116.4 121.8 136.1 159.7 160.9 163.9 164.9 168.2 189.9 
Grocery StOneSi.5.s cee. ecnasweess coene eoeseoer severe ants 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.8 92.5 91.2 89.4 89.2 90.2 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets............::s0eeeeeee 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 93.7 91.1 89.1 81.1 84.7 89.9 
Retallibakeries:c..-2-2-taremotneectenansavranceucenebscunas 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 86.5 87.2 86.8 81.7 75.4 65.0 
New and used car dealerS.............ssecceeeeereeeevers 551 103.4) 102.5 106.1 104.1 106.5; 107.6 108.7) 107.1 108.2 107.8 108.0 
Auto and home supply stores.. 553 103.2} 101.6} 102.7 99.0; 100.0 98.7; 102.6; 105.7; 104.6) 104.2 107.0 
Gasoline service stations....... 554 103.0 105.2 102.6 104.3} 109.7 115.2 120.4) 126.3) 125.1 125.0 130.6 
Men's and boys' wear stores... Le 561 106.0} 109.6} 113.7) 119.2) 118.2) ¢ 115.5] 117.9) 117.5} 125.7; 132.2 145.5 
Women's clothing Stores............2.:sceecesnseeeeenneeey 562 97.8 99.5; 101.5} 103.0} 112.2) 118.4) 119.3) 128.5) 142.3) 145.8) 154.8 
Family Clousing StO@S os aveneneeaees-caceenaervscacanaes 565 102.0} 104.9} 104.5; 106.4) 111.7) 114.5) 120.4) 133.8) 138.8) 142.1 145.6 
NOD SIONOS:.. ore razsapatiecanynas iver exert altar ts So oeho aoe 566 102.7; 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5) 113.2) 126.3) 134.5) 146.9) 143.5) 136.4 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores.. 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 92.9; 100.4) 122.1 127.1 118.1 131.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores..... oa $71 98.6} 100.9 101.8 101.5 108.4 107.6 108.8 112.0 118.6 119.4 121.6 
Household appliance stores..............ssseseseseeeeees §72 98.5} 103.5} 102.8; 105.2; 113.9) 117.0] 121.2) 138.7} 141.8) 155.5) 184.5 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... | 573 118.6 114.6 119.6 128.3 137.8 152.7 177.0 196.7 204.6 215.1 258.9 
Eating and drinking places................:ccceeccereeeee 581 102.8; 102.2) 104.0) 103.1 102.5} 102.8) 101.1 100.9 99.5} 100.5} 101.1 
Drug and proprietary stores...:..........s:ssssseseseeees 591 101.9} 102.5} 103.6; 104.7; 103.6; 105.4; 105.7; 106.9) 109.6} 115.4) 117.7 
LIQUOR SIOLGS ie samy iedlep sana t ale Tai evicein ads iataenn od nOad 592 98.2) 101.1 105.2} 105.9} 108.4] 100.7 99.1 103.7; 112.8) 108.9} 113.9 
Used merchandise stores..............cseccseeeeeeeeeeees 593 105.3 104.9 100.3 98.6 110.4; 112.1 115.4 117.3 129.8 138.0 158.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores. 594 100.7} 104.2} 104.2} 105.0} 102.7) 106.5} 111.9) 117.8} 120.0} 123.7} 181.5 
NOHSTOVE (CLANS Ss tissccteevessedsvevecssvee ea 596 105.6 110.8 108.8 109.3 122.1 127.5 143.3 146.1 165.5 177.2 193.5 
Fuel dealers nevis cvau dea ee ucts XsesePerys sess Cv reas 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.7; 100.7} 114.2) 115.8} 113.4) 112.0 
FROtAI SINGS; 106: Cr irccctaascapetewncyhceoxsvavavecaverstoue 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7} 103.2} 111.6) 117.3) 125.0) 126.2) 139.5} 147.3] 157.6 
Finance and services 

COMMS lal ATIC rads eis «ce sas caxeey vs exateovennecep ended 602 102.8} 104.8; 107.7} 110.1 111.0) 118.5} 121.7) 126.4) 129.7} 133.0] 133.0 
Hotels and motels ievatecsuc0 bins carina cnn oma aanente 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8; 106.2; 109.6; 110.1 109.7; 107.9} 108.8 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment SOIVICOS.........000« 721 97.2 99.7; 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9; 104.0} 105.5) 108.7) 108.0) 113.5 
Photographic studios, portrait............0cccccccceeeeees 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7| 105.9] 117.4) 129.3} 126.6) 133.7) 153.4 
B@aUty SHOP Si vsies Bviiadssrcedeinvrcnssacigaivds iacavaatease 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8} 103.5} 106.3) 107.5| 108.4 
Barber shops eee cern Ae sesseeenennsnsccenecensens 724 108.8; 111.6) 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8) 117.7} 114.6) 127.6] 149.0} 153.0 
Funeral services and crematories fend 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5} 103.2 98.2| 103.8 99.7 O74 101.3} 107.0 
Automotive FOPall SNOPS:, cfessssease ro 753 105.7) 108.1; 106.9 98.7} 103.3} 104.0} 112.3} 119.5} 114.1] 115.2] 121.2 
Motion picture theaters..............6:...cccccceeeeeeeened 783 107.1} 114.3) 115.8} 116.0} 110.8) 109.8} 106.5} 101.4} 100.5 99.8) 101.3 


1 
Refers to output per employee. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


2 / , 
Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. Dash indicates data not available 
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43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarteriy data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Country i 
1998 1999 I ll il IV I 1) lll IV 
=I 
WNIRGASTALOS 1 cacecese ch seeceor ceecesaccsveret 45 4.2 47 44 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 44 
8.3 7.6 8.6 8.3 8.2 8.1 7.9 7.8 7.6 7.0 
8.0 7.2 8.1 8.0 8.1 Tel, 7.5 7.4 7A 7.0 
41 4.7 3.7 4.2 4.3 4.5 47 4.8 4.8 4.7 
FY ANCES occccecsserencevusassccavecccetoacsucvscadvens 11.8 11.1 12.0 11.7 a Pry 11.5 11.3 11.2 11.0 10.6 
9.4 9.0 9.9 9.5 9.1 9.1 9.0 9.0 9.1 9.0 
12.0 11.5 11.8 12.0 12.0 12.0 11.9 11.6 11.6 11.1 
8.4 TA 8.8 8.7 8.5 7.6 7.2 7.0 7.0 TA 
6.1 
" Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
Dash indicates data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See Notes 


on the data» for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1990 1991 1992 ail 1993 1994 | 1995 1996 1997 1998 |_ 1999 
Civilian labor force 
United States eka? nest ier nee eeearneces 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200 | _131,056 | 132,304 | 133,943 | 136,297 | 137,673 | 139,368 
Canada..... 14,241 14,330 14,362 14,505 14,627 14,750 14,900 15,153 15,418 15,721 
Australia. 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 
Japan. 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,100 
France... 24,300 24,490 24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,090 25,180 25,360 25,590 
Germany”. 29,410 39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,450 39,430 - 
Nalyicnevsaees 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 
Netherlands.. 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 7,720 - 
SWOGOM ies scvacacarsvsssssnsescenncnasacepesencasseyacresspenteneusvevcsvexssued 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 
United Kingdom... 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090 
Participation rate® 

United States’. 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Canada 67.1 66.5 65.7 65.4 65.2 64.9 64.7 64.9 65.1 65.6 
Australia... 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 
Japan... 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 
France... 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.2 565. 55.3 55.4 55.7 
Germany 55.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.6 57.6 - 
47.2 47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 

56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 62.0 - 

67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2 

United Kingdom... 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9 

Employed 

United States’... 118,793 | 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259} 123,060} 124,900) 126,708 | 129,558 | 131,463 133,488 
Canada..... 13,084 12,851 12,760 12,858 13,112 13,357 13,463 13,774 14,140 14,531 
Australia.... 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 
Japan.... 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,930 
France... 22,100 22,140 21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,960 22,060 22,390 22,760 
Germany”. 27,950 36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,540 35,720 = 
21,080 21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 

6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,410 - 

4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 

United Kingdom... 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330 

Employment-population ratio* 

United States’ 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
61.7 59.7 58.4 58.0 58.4 58.8 58.5 59.0 59.7 60.6 

60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 59.6 

61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0) 60.2) 59.4 

50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.4 48.9 49.6 

52.6 55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 $1.9 52.2 - 

43.9 44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 

52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 55.9 §7.5 59.5 - 

66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.7 

United Kingdom... 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1 

Unemployed 

United States’. 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 6,210 
Canada..... 1,157 1,480 1,602 1,647 1,515 1,393 1,437 1,379 1,277 1,190 
Australia... 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 
Japan... 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 
France.. 2,210 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 | 2,980 2,830 
1,460 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,710 - 

1,590 1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 

410 400 390 470 520 510 470 400 310 - 

84 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 

1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760 

6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 

11.4 10.4 9.4 9.6 9.1 8.3 7.6 

10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 7.2 

25 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 44 47 

11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 by S| 

7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.4 9.0 

10.2 11.2 11.8 ab fe 11.9 12.0 11.5 

6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 5.3 4.0 - 

9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 7 

10.5 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.0 6.3 6.1 


additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" 


in the notes to this section. 


? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at 


http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. 
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* Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
* Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
data not available. 


45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 


KL 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
if =e Fe 
Output per hour 
WMD State sc stakvsverasncenatansnganenrectocruantonl - - 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1 97.8 98.3} 102.1 108.3} 114.9) 117.3} 122.1 127.9 
Canada.. 40.7 59.2 75.3 91.3 91.1 92.4 95.3 95.1 102.5} 106.2} 108.9} 107.3} 111.0) 111.7 
14.0 38.0 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 115.8 121.4 120.4 
18.0 32.9 65.4 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4) 113.2) 114.7] 121.8) 122.6 
29.9 52.7 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.5 = - - = = 
21.8 43.1 66.7 81.8 87.4 91.9 93.5 96.9 100.6 108.5 114.4 114.9 123.2 127.4 
29.2 52.0 Vise, 88.1 91.5 94.6 99.0 101.9 100.6 107.9 111.2 115.1 121.8 127.1 
19.6 36.8 64.1 85.1 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2; 102.9} 105.6] 109.3) 110.3] 113.4/ 113.6 
Netherlands.. 18.6 38.1 69.2 91.6 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6] 101.4) 112.7/ 117.7} 119.7) 125.7] 127.8 
Norway... 36.7 57.8 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.0 101.9 104.1 
Sweden.. ee 27.6 52.8 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.4 125.4 133.6 136.5 
URC INGGONA sia. actives cess atexereenenareranaceencennel 31.2 44.7 56.1 79.4 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2 104.0 106.8 104.8 103.2 104.0 105.1 
= - 77.3 97:9 104.5 104.0 102.5 98.7 103.5 a 119.6 121.6 128.8 135.0 
34.2 60.5 85.4 103.2 109.3 110.8 106.6 98.8 105.1 113.2 118.8 120.2 128.0 133.0 
10.7 38.8 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.6 106.7 111.1 103.6 
Belgium.. 30.7 57.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1 101.0} 100.7 97.0} 101.4} 104.2) 104.2} 109.0) 111.8 
Denmark 40.8 68.0 91.3 99.3 100.8 104.3 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3 114.7 117.8 120.3 126.5 
France... 31.0 64.1 88.7 87.2 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.8 104.5 110.2 114.6 
415 70.9 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8 100.7 
21.4 44.7 78.4 88.2 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4 102.2 107.2 106.7 110.4 112.5 
31.7 59.5 77.4 89.5 92.8 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2 107.8 108.4 114.1 116.6 
56.5 89.1 103.6 110.7 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 113.3 116.4 
46.5 81.7 91.8 107.7 110.2 111.6 110.6 103.6 101.3 115.7 130.1 132.9 140.3 146.4 
United Kingdom... 67.7 90.3 87.2 94.4 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 110.0 
Total hours 
Winlted State Sivsyicsac.: ceninaosuarantcasseervateeasopvecncertecrs 92.1 104.4 107.5 103.8 106.6 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.6 
Canada.. 84.1 102.1 113.5) 113.0} 120.0} 119.9} 111.9] 103.8) 102.6} 106.6; 109.1 112.0} 115.4) 119.0 
76.3 102.3 93.8 96.6 99.8 100.8 100.9 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 
Belgium. 170.7 174.7 119.7 100.0 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 90.8 89.5 91.2 
Denmark... 136.5 129.0 101.1 109.6 107.2 104.7 103.7 102.1 94.8 - = = - = 
142.1 148.7 133.1 106.6 105.5 105.8 105.9 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 
142.3 136.3 110.5 99.9 99.3 99.3 100.1 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 79.3 
109.0 121.2 122.4 103.6 108.9 109.7 107.7 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.7 97.4 99.0 
Netherlands.. 170.6 156.2 111.8 97.7 99.0 99.8 101.5 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 
Norway... 154.0 154.3 135.0 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105,2 106.9 107.9 111.1 111.9 
Sweden.. 168.3 154.7 124.0 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 106.3 106.0 105.0 107.3 
WAKSG! INGO cose srececerscesttcecennvaye voxcarseessancnreseare 217.3 202.1 155.3 118.9 123.2 122.3 119.2 108.5 97.5 99.4 102.9 104.8 105.4 104.7 
Compensation per hour 
United States. 14.9 23.7 55.6 80.7 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 113.4 119.4 
Canada 10.4 17.8 47.7 75.3 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6] 100.4} 103.6] 102.8} 106.7) 110.8 
4.3 16.5 58.6 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9] 104.6) 106.7; 109.5} 110.9} 113.9) 115.8 
Belgium.. 5.4 13.7 52.5 79.7 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3} 104.8) 106.1 109.2} 112.0] 115.2} 116.0 
Denmark 4.6 13.3 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9 104.6 - - - a - 
France.... 4.3 10.3 40.8 78.6 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2} 102.8; 105.0} 107.6] 109.5} 112.3) 113.9 
Germany... 8.1 20.7 53.6 76.0 79.1 83.2 89.4 95.1 105.9 dees Aer 123.7 126.6 127.6 
1.6 47 28.2 66.7 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6} 107.5} 107.8; 112.8] 120.9} 125.9) 124.8 
6.4 20.2 64.4 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2} 103.7) 108.2) 110.6] 113.2) 115.8] 1183 
47 11.8 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 119.1 126.4 
41 10.8 37.4 67.3 71.7 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0 101.1 106.2 113.4 118.3 121.5 
United Kingdom... 3.1 6.3 33.2 64.8 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5} 104.3) 106.5} 107.4] 108.2) 111.4) 117.8 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
URED SLAG Sy cave nee cess cpsertcasrvannewaeeseesneusencunesstecs - - 77.2 85.5 85.7 89.2 92.8 97.2} 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92.9 93.4 
Canada.. 25.5 30.0 63.3 82.5 85.5 89.2 93.9 99.6 97.2 94.5 95.2 95.8 96.2 99.2 
30.9 43.3 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5 104.1 104.9 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 
Belgium 30.1 41.7 80.3 89.7 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 97.6 94.6 94.7 
Denmark.... 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3} 100.1 93.0 93.8 92.7 95.9 94.0 
France.... 19.5 24.0 61.2 96.2 93.4 93.6 96.8 99.3} 102.2 96.8 94.1 95.3 91.2 89.4 
27.8 39.8 69.4 86.3 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.3} 105.3] 103.6] 105.9} 107.5} 103.9] 100.4 
8.0 (ez 44.0 78.3 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4) 104.4) 102.1 103.2} 109.6) 111.1 109.8 
Netherlands.. 34.4 52.9 93.0 95.9 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5} 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 
Norway... 12.9 20.4 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6; 100.0} 100.9) 102.9) 107.1 111.4) 116.9) 121.4 
Sweden.. ca 14.9 20.5 50.6 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3] 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 89.0 
WY piitencd] KIN GOO oxcenancetiicknachrs ccnssaeeketvancesseoneucdte ess 9.8 14.1 59.1 81.6 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2} 100.3 99.7} 102.5} 104.8! 107.1 112.1 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
- - 77.2 85.5 85.7 89.2 92.8 97.2} 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92.9 93.4 
31.8 34.7 65.4 75.2 83.9 91.0 97.2} 105.0 91.1 83.6 83.8 84.9 83.9 80.8 
10.9 15.3 51.3 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9} 118.8) 130.1 135.1 111.7 98.3 93.1 
Belgium.. 19.4 27.0 88.3 77.2 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2 105.2 101.4 84.9 83.8 
Denmark. 13.5 20.3 58.9 77.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3) 101.1 96.5 87.6 84.7 
France.... 21.1 23.0 76.7 84.7 82.9 Tian 94.1 93.1 95.5 92.4 99.9 98.6 82.6 80.2 
10.4 17.1 59.6 74.9 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.8 99.4 99.8; 115.5) 111.6 93.5 89.1 
16.0 24.9 63.3 74.4 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1! 78.0 87.5 80.3 77.9 
16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8; 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 
11.3 17.8 63.9 7.5 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7| 105.0} 107.1 102.5 99.9 
16.8 23.0 69.6 68.5 75.0 76.4 90.8 96.6 68.6 65.7 70.8 78.5 67.5 65.2 
United Kingdom 15.6 19.2 77.8 75.7 82.9 78.5 92.5 98.2 85.3 86.5 91.6 95.6 99.3} 105.2 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
2 
Indusicy and type Of case 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 *| 1994 * | 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 *| 1998 * 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 7A 6.7 
3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 34 
69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = = - - - - 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
LOSE WOFKDAYSis 0. cons ccosscesaevesncenesersssxavese 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 


Total cases 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 ti2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 

Lost workday cases. 57 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 

WOSt WOTKDAYS: feds on cersctevcececsscosssavsugtaveseossrentvoresesravaysecesasenenect J 94.1) 101.8] 100.9} 112.2} 108.3) 126.9 - - - - - - 
Mining 

WM Otall CASOS.se-eee ce ccucaseesectseracotr ease ecoy bas pes ran ohiaunn debts rie aa ko 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7A 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 

Lost workday cases 4.9 5.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 29 


Lost WOrKGAaYS......:ceee reece 144.0} 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6) 2047 - = = = = = 


Construction 
MOLAliCASOS sae eencccseesstueaniprceans cw eaten astesuinarseecweer sur sesnwesa can eatens 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5:5 55 4.9 45 44 4.0 
Lost workdayS............5++ 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - - 


General building contractors: 


TOtal CASES ......ccsccc.nees 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 
Lost workday cases. 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 
Lost workdayS............... 134.0) 132.2) 137.3] 137.6) 132.0} 142.7 = - = = = = 


Heavy construction, except building: 


Total cases 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 itt 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 


Lost workday cases. 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 St 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 41 

LOSE WON KG RYS 5 ress cee cain sew eemavecicosnceey tenia snsapnavoadanves elu cahsneearrancqesas 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - = - = 
Special trades contractors: 

Total cases 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 9.1 

Lost workday cases.... : TA 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 44 

LOSE WOT KAY'S, 5 na vay ovine comevnssansnasvgexcea\naace¥ivneepentns 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - - - - = 


Total cases 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 97 
Lost workday cases. ee 5.3 6.7) 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 §.3 5.5 5.3 49 48 47 
LSE WONKA RYS 55 Bios as eierdict cnt cndeaiateeoencedyseatnonvnidamlnteennicacte 95.5, 107.4; 113.0) 120.7] 121.5} 124.6 - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 
TUS RS one ep sates des oh nen cele sine ca vdeesancasswnperncsa ants ee 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 
Lost workday cases 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 §.1 5.0 
Lost workdays. 96.8) 111.1 116.5} 123.3) 122.9) 126.7 - - - - - ~ 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases ... aoe satenareuy 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2) 13.5 13.2 
Lost workday cases. 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 76 76 77 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 
Lost workdayS......0......05 189.1 177.5| 172.5) 172.0] 165.8 - = - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: | 
TOMA GRO nda scar ipecs susie ron annchiance caneusicivatnd tanins ov tapixoniieren 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9} 12.2 12.0 11.4 


Lost workday cases 6.7 7.3 7.2 78 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 57 


Lost workdayS..........2.0+5 103.6 115.7 - - -| 128.4 ~ - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 

Total CaSeS «0... 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 

Lost workday cases. Yl 7.5 74 7.3 6.8 6.41 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 

Lost workdays. 135.8} 141.0} 149.8}; 160.5} 156.0) 1522 - - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 

Total cases 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 

Lost workday cases.... 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 74 7A 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 7.2 7.0 

LCE POENGN II ioc coved ates saivuazeraruts cys cag ecaRaist vba x SdSMERNGS ge 145.8} 161.3) 168.3) 180.2) 169.1 175.5 - - - - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 

OGRE SIMD IS: css aids tess csuecastvaversisevasave cass coaevssitersvaxsvarsseevecdauxgnnl 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 

Lost workday cases. a fe 8.0 79 79 “1 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 65 

LOSE WORKIGY Ss (ieassnspunyssaarnstansanstaasvasssiuvsviassssangesanversreyearnvantarned 121.9} 138.8); 147.6} 155.7) 146.6) 144.0 - - - - - = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 

Total cases 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 W441 W441 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 95 

Lost workday cases.... 4.4 4.7 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 

MOSES MUAY Saat tioxcaatraltftix ctnthifttadha conslsebanic os iabtetey irae 72.7| 82.8] 86.8} 88.9; 86.6] 87.7 sa = = a = a 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 

Total cases 


7.2 8.0 9.41 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 


Lost workday cases. 34 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 


Lost workdayS.........:60008 55.9 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - ~ - - - - 
Transportation equipment: 

TORRE CRBOG vicccsscacsescoccrsvssastrerie ad 17.7 ire 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 

Lost workday cases........ 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7A 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 66 

Lost workdayS...........000. 134.2) 138.6] 153.7) 166.1) 186.6 - - - - - Me 
Instruments and related products: 

NORA GASOS Karartaegessscraaaceisvavivsaes <auvacccnskvnuesy eractiassseevdaverers 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 4.8 4.0 

Lost workday cases. 2.4 2.6 25 ae 4 2.7 ay 25 27 2.4 2.3 2.3 19 

Lost WOrkdayS.....:..0+0.++: 43.9/ 51.5] 55.4] 57.8) 64.4| 65.3 a = = a 2) pa 
pig amt peciay. manufacturing industries: 

otal cases 10.7 tis 114 " 
aa 3 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 


Lost workdays 


4.6 64 54 5.4 54 5.0 4.6 45 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 
81.5} 91.0} 97.6] 113.1] 104.0] 108.2 = ro ae = ; 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 
ee ee EE eee ee eee eee 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and ? 
bgt (adhe hes 3 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘| 1994] 1995 *| 1996 ‘| 19974] 1998 * 
Nondurable goods: al | ale ae || 
Total cases ..... 11.1 11.4 11.6 11.7 TAS 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 
ROSEWOTKC ay CASOS so ace cassensecnsc tes sabeskvasusveaarivcascsencsicoecessereese) 5.1 5.4 Se) 5.6 5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 
East WOrkGayS fice ten coc rccen cee care cee eal 93.5] 101.7| 107.8] 116.9] 119.7 121.8 - - - - - - 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 
Lost workday cases.... 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 
Lost workdays. 153.7 169.7 174.7 202.6} 207.2 211.9 - = c= = = = 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 8.6 9.3 8.7 (ell 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 
Lost workday cases.... oe 25 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 27 3.41 
LOSUWOUNIOV Gs: cai -nston cides seman NE Masao aati 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - - - 
Textile mill products: 
(ROtAL CASES bart te Peel Ue Alias EB ta Mee Cae idan ool 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 6.7 
Lost workday cases 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 4.1 4.0 441 3.6 3.41 3.4 
Lost workdays... 65.9] 78.8 81.4) 85.1 88.3| 87.1 - - - - - - 
Apparel and other textile le products: 
Total cases . coro Penceeeecd cere 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 
Lost seal cases... 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 
Lost workdayS........... 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - = = = m= 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases ............ 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 ie 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7A 
Lost workday cases. 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 3.8 3.7 a7, 
Lost workdayS........... 122.3 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 = - = - = = 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 
Lost workday cases... 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 o:7, 2.8 
TSOSE WON RY S eos ccatern tncn craic soisvienoe atetbacxasndeectnies wee oeaaecaeun cick 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - = - = = om 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 537, 6:5 4.8 48 4.2 
Lost workday cases 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.7 2.4 dee 24 
Lost workdays..... 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - = - - = - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
MOtal' CASES Foren ccor. marcescens aswe suns seneSear coew omens ewrat tins seneneeN 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 Sr 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 
Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 ws) 1.8 
Lost workdays. 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 ite - - = = al = 
Rubber and miscellaneous eee Least 
Total cases . nore 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 
Lost workday ci cases 7.6 8.1 8.0 78 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 
Lost workdays 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 
Lost workday cases... 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 6.9 5.4 5.5 6.3 4.8 4.5 4.3 45 
OSU WOPKGQAY Sizcrncssas cz avaniner vocvertixoncahessttvcsscsarstcccssnconcisecsreee ee, 114.5) 128.2)! 130.4) 152.3} 140.8) 128.5 - = = = = = 
Transportation and public utilities 
MOA CASOS oe netes tee exerenseg carnconsse = seenenstr et eeepersacseresecsreecuresseeenye 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 rhe} 
Lost workday cases 4.9 5.1 5:3. 55 5.4 54 5.4 55 52 5x1 48 4.3 
Lost WorkdayS.........:.:0020008 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - = - - = - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
FORD GASOS eee ae caer eae ee eee eres Teh 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 
Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 
Lost WorkdayS...........60006+ 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 = = = = =| - 
Wholesale trade: 
ST Otel CASOS turacenvnrarounreerereytaecnnese Meteac ns Caesaareaneecencomstrers cecameeen 7.4 76 77 74 TZ 7.6 7.8 7.7 (hes 6.6 6.5 6.5 
Lost workday cases. 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 
Lost workdayS.............22++ 64.0 69.2 71.9 7A.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.8 7.9 8.41 84 TE 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.5 
Lost workday cases: 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 a7 
Lost workdays 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 ~ - - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
TUQREN COSOS ey canst etiters oss neared esaavanseressntaar sae essnrscsssneeecwosndaas 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 pae/ 2.6 2.4 a9) 1.9 
Lost workday cases 9 me) 9 1.1 14 1.2 1.2 14 1.0 9 0.9 0.7 
Lost workdays. 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 = = = = - = 
Total cases 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7.1 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 
Lost workday cases. 27 2.6 Pat 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 2.4 
Lost workdays..... 45.8 47.7 $1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 = = = = = me 
I 2 8 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 


Occupational Injuries. 


* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 


100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


weeks per year). 
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‘ Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Injury and Illness 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
TM Otel ee necesas co ctay casssceces sencavecvastecactscnavarertvnntpssccexcepeineertoras¥ 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation iINCideOMts...........sceseseecenssensseneeneeesnseeseeeerseneenene 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Highway INGIGONt rere cccceesssccauaseescuccconcennescaaesoeu 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment... 652 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction, ..........sssseeereeeee 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING. ..........-c:sssesseeeereees 234 230 271 4 
Moving IM INtErSOCHON cs cre. cassescoscsnrsncssovsasteseesveasanssucversexeesexeny 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipMent..............sssseesee 249 282 306 5 
INONGOMISION ACIDON ticstessxcencanxarssexccncssevetccnretivackdecsnrseattrecesi vaca 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision.......... 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 388 377 384 6 
QVGMUEN OD Fore cep nes cceensteedacauaspeacsenncsnanvernexsrs 214 216 216 4 
Ai Ghabtitesserecss sececaxsxsseccouacnacseoucpts ctroavacsers seresccceusa-usateneal 315 261 223 4 
Worker:struck:by'a VEWICIO: sc. - sc-cccencaweccsermahessvassaeeuWabeeantond 373 367 413 7 
Water VORICIGINCIGONtE cre. cacevstoscaascsevtorunccaanspaveevuceavanseaecameesssaneces 106 109 112 2 
Railway cuceee eve oresencencusvenc. cowavsnados aavetesoseretisavaccemreneemnceeas 83 93 60 1 
AsSaults and ViOleNt ACtS...........ccccseerssseeseerenserenssserensensensenseneesens 1,241 1,111 960 16 
HOmicideS..........csceeeeeee 995 860 709 12 
Shooting.... 810 708 569 9 
Stabbing rel 75 73 61 1 
Other; including bombing:y2:-c2<.-<.ctecvescecsccoterssccasunvcaessesecne 110 79 79 1 
SSlEAMMICTOG IUTIOS seco cessive eects mw ceoasectensesnssckdecerostoanpncceuecaservatest 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and CQuiIPMENL............-.ssseseeeenenreeeeee 1,005 1,035 941 16 
SHUCKIDY OD) OC tar canpaes any un ustanie as poe wrnussvaveatees trececaesinararectcesartnescuesces 573 579 517 9 
Struck DY fallin Q/ODjOCt..c..ceccncencseccatieresercsssenvecturversecessterssanesasss 369 384 317 5 
Struck by flying object... 06 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed i aaliomants or rObhecte 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery...... ore 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials...........::cc0.ssseeesseeeed 124 118 140 2 
Pallgitecerevsr seen ceveuocevaless: svsvshs-secsionahenseuets eacavessitestsccecsssanasterspuvturct 668 716 702 12 
Falllitolowerlevell! 25, 205.c6 sscc teres seccappotecchesccsevedeestvsccttzedseteevessesdy 591 653 623 10 
FAM OMPAGUE i reotet crececcsssvedtcoccsssuwacvivssssedesnwesersusvviostiveeecevineess 94 116 111 2 
Fra Higf OM OOE cc cvcscese ses os dochcwunaarers conc cvenvernchnanenceusbvesnonecceneetaascen 139 154 156 3 
Fall from scafiold; staging. 83 87 97 2 
Fall on same level... 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. | 586 554 $72 9 
CONPACE WARD CISCINC CUINTON «5. crsecsinsdevenscicrssionstvaressationncirctcds 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature extremes.. + ive 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or atergenic substances: 120 123 104 2 
Inhalation of substances.. 70 59 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency.............. 101 90 87 1 
Drowning, submersion............. 80 72 75 1 
FIVER ANGIOKPICGIONG cic. coca nsencensnncendssoxseneacussmnssncecsevsadsaxusssnnnsunn) 199 196 205 3 
Other events or exposures® wt 26 a1 16 2 
pers RE EE See a steels deat PS |S ee SL ee Se ae 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 


Classification Structures. 


The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 


total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 
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NOTE: 
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Totals for 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Baca Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 
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U.S. Import and Export 
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sss sees 
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